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third time in the houſe of Commons, and Sir John 
Ruſhont, who had been one of the chief ſupporters 
of it, both in the former ſeſſion and in this laſt, was 
ordered to carry it up to the houſe of Lords. 

This bill had met with ſo much oppoſition in 
the preceding ſeſſion, that it was dropped for that 


time; and even in this laſt ſeſſion it met with a a 


good deal of oppoſition in both houſes, though it had 


been a little altered from that which was propoſed the 
preceding ſeſſion, | 


On Thurſday the 28th of March, the houſe of 


Lords went into a committee upon the ſaid bill, when 
the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Harvey, and the 
Earl of Cholmondely ſpoke againſt the bill; and the 
Earl of Strafford, the Lord Hardwick, the Lord Ba- 


thurſt, the Earl of lay, and the Earl of Vinchelſea, 
ſpoke in favour of it. 


The arguments chiefly made uſe of againſt the Argu- 
bill, were, That the grandeur and ſtrength of a na- ments a- 


tion depended upon public credit, which was a thing 

of a very tickliſh nature, and did not always depend 
upon reaſon, but upon the opinions of men; and 
therefore it was very dangerous to make any inno- 
vations with reſpect to our public funds; for tho? 
one man might have a good opinion of the inno- 


vation propoſed, yet he could not tell what opinion 
others might have of it. | 
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Vor. XII. B That 


vill 


N Thurſday the 7th day of March, the fa- Stock j 
mous bill, intitled, A hill to prevent the in- ang Þ 


famous practice of ſtock. jobbing, was read the the 1 
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© That all human regulations, all human affairs, 
were ſubject to imperfections and inconveniences, 
and therefore legiſlators had, in all countries, been 
forced to ſuffer ſmall inconveniences for the ſake of 
greater canvemiences z which was really the caſe 
then before them; for though ſtock-Jobbing was an 
inconvenience, yet conſidering how much it con- 
tributed to the ready circulation of money, and to 
the ſupporting the credit of our funds, it was there- 
fore to be tolerated. | 
That the credit of our funds depended very much 
upon the ready acceſs that people had at all times 
to their money, and that this ready acceſs was 
* chiefly owing to the practice of ſtock-jobbing ; by 
this practice it was, that every man was always 
« ſure of finding a purchaſer for his ſtock whenever 
he had a mind to fell, and by this only it was, that 
* there was always a certain and fixed market - price 
upon every one of our public ſunds; whereas, 
fſhould this practice be intirely deſtroyed, it might 
ſoon become as difficult to find a purchaſer for ſtock, 
or to aſcertain the price of it, as it is now with re- 
ſpect to land; andthe concluding of a bargain might 
* become as tedious in the one caſe as it is now in the 
other. 

That at preſznt our people got by commiſſion 
and brokerage from foreigners at leaſt 80,000 J. 
* per aunum, which would be intirely loſt to the na- 
tion, if that bill ſhould paſs into a law ; becauſe 
all tranſactions of that nature, even in our own 
public funds, would then be carried on upon the 
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exchange of Amſterdam ; and it was well known, 


that when any branch of trade is divided, and turn- 
ed out of its old channel, it is no caſy matter to 
bring it back again; and therefore, though the 
bill was to continue but for three years, they could 
not agree to it, becauſe if the trade of buying and 
* {cling any of our publick funds, ſhould be turned 
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out of this kingdom for three years only, it might 
not be in ourpower to bring it back again. 

That if the creditors of the public were not al- 
lowed as free and uncontrouled a liberty of diſpo- 
ſing of their properties in the public funds, as of 
any other part of their property, it would not only 
prevent people's becoming purchaſers of any of our 
preſent funds, but it would prevent people's lend- 
ing their money to the government upon any fu- 
ture emergency, which might be attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences, 

That in all other branches of trade, there was 
a free liberty allowed to every perſon that had a 
mind to inſure his ſtock in trade: That the ſelling 
of ſtock for time, and the giving of money for the 
put of ſtack (as it was called in Exchange- alley) was 
nothing elſe but a way of inſuring the principal 
money which a man had in the public funds; and 
the preventing a man from taking that method of 
ſecuring his property in the funds, would be a ve- 
ry great hardſhip upon all the creditors of the pub- 
lick. And, 

That it was doing an injuſtice to the perſons 
concerned in the public funds; becauſe it was a 
ſubjecting them to conditions and reſtraints which 
they were not ſubjected to, nor could poſſibly 
dream of, when they lent their money to the pub- 


lic; which was really, in effect, taking ſo much 


of their property from them ; for it was certain, 
that every ſort of property was of the leſs value, 
the more conditions and reſtrictions it was ſubject- 
ed to: Nor could any argument, in favour of the 
bill, be drawn from that law which had been 
made againſt laying wagers about public affairs; 
becauſe thoſe that might be concerned in ſuch 
wagers, had never purchaſed from the public a 
privilege to lay any ſuch; whereas the creditors of 
the public had in ſome manner purchaſed Piri 

lege of taking any — they * proper: for 


* making 
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: making the moſt of the property they had in the 
public funds.” 


On the other hand, the arguments made uſe of in 


ments in favour of the bill, were, That there was really no 
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difference between ſtock -jobbing and gaming; or 
if there was any, it conſiſted in this, that the for- 
mer was much more fatal in its conſequences, and 
much more deſtructive than the other; for that if 
any man frequented hazard-tables, horſe- racing, 
cock-fighting, or any other ſort of publick gaming, 
it became ſoon know in the world, and thereby 
every man was advertiſed to draw his effects out of 
ſuch a man's hand, and not to give him any truſt 
or credit; ſo that if ſuch men came to be ruined, 
they generally could lofe nothing but their own 
eſtates, and none ſuffered by their folly or ill con- 
duct, but themſelves and their own families 
whereas in the tranſactions in Exchange: alley, they 
might be, and generally were, carried on in the 
dark; it was not known who were principally 
concerned; by which means a man might game 
for thouſands, without its being ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected that he had ever ventured a farthing in that 
way 3 whereby it generally happened, that notonly 
the gameſter himſelf was ruined, but many other | 
innocent men, concerned with him in an honeſt and 
fair way of trade, found themſelves undone, when 
they had good reaſon to think themſelves abſolute- 
ly ſecure. 
© That ſtock-jobbing was worſe than gaming in | 
this other reſpect, that gaming of any other kind 
might be carried on upon a fair and equal footing, 
but it was impoſſible that ſtock-jobbing ever could; 
for there would always be ſome perſons behind the | 
curtain, who muſt neceſſarily know a great deal 
more of the game than it was poſſible for the other | 
adventurers to know; by which means they always 
* had an opportunity of cheating their fellow-game- 
* ſters out of what ſums of money they had a my 
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and it was but too well known, that men had often 
* made an unjuſt uſe of the knowledge they had in 
* this way. And, | 


þ 

; 
4 
. 
* 


That by the means of this infamous practice of 
- | © ſtock-jobbing, it was always in the power of ſome 

bol our foreign neighbours to lay a heavy tax upon 

13 | © this nation, and to draw a great deal of money 

1 out of it, whenever they thought proper; for, as 

* the prices of all our public funds muſt always de- 
” | * pend,' in ſome meaſure, upon the circumſtances of 
y forcign affairs, and muſt vary, according as thoſe 

\F | © circumſtances vary, it would always be in the power 

Q of the miniſters. of ſome of the foreign courts of 
1 | Europe, by means of their correſpondence here, to 
'n | © raiſe large ſums of money, by giving out a little 
\ | © for the refuſal or for the put, of ſome of our public 

„ © funds, "Pu | | 

Y And in anſwer to the arguments made uſe of a- 

be gainſt the bill, it was ſaid, That public credit, 

ly | * *twas true, depended upon the opinions of men, 


ne | © but then thoſe opinions were always founded upon 
1. * reaſon, when people were truly informed, and had 
at © time to think coolly about the matter ; which could 
ly | © Bot well happen, as long as the game of ſtock-job- 


\cr | bing was allowed; for thouſands of lies would be 
ng | © daily invented to deceive the weak and ignorant 
ö 4 ( þ E 

en and men would always run headlong into the 


te- | © buying or ſelling, or dealing in puts and refu- 
3 ſals, not according to the real intrinſic value of 
in © the thing to be bought and fold, but according 


nd * to their opinion of the price's being about to fall 
3 * or riſe. | | 

ks That the credit of our funds did not depend 

the ö upon the gaming or ſtock-jobbing in them, but 

leal | rather ſuffered by it, as appeared evidently from 

her this, that the South-Sea annuities, in which there 


as was little or no gaming, had always bore a higher 
me-. price than the ſtock, in proportion to the dividends 
nd; |, made upon both; and it was certain, that every 
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man, who was not endowed with ſomething of 
the ſpirit of gaming, would put à greater value 


upon that ſecurity, which he was ſufe of felling a- 


gain for what it coſt him, than upon a ſeeufity by 


© which he run the riſque of loſing, or winning a 


great deal: And as to the certamty and invati- 
ableneſs of the price, the price of annuities had al- 
ways been more certain ard invariable, than the 


price of any other public fund, which ſhewell that 
ſtock-jobbing father tended towards unſettling, 


than towards fixing the price of any of gut public 
funds. 


That the facility of finding a purchafer for any 
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thing, depended upon people's being certain as to 
the value, as to the right, and as ts the method of 
conveying of the thing fo to be ſold ; and to this 
certainty, with reſpect to our publick funds, it Was 


owing that the proprietors had then ſs feady an 


accefs to their money, and not at all to the practices 
of ſtock-jobbing ; therefore, as this certainty could 
not be in the leaſt diminiſned by the bill then be- 
fore them, the proprietors of the public funds would 
without doubt, have as ready acceſs to their mo- 


- ney, after the paſſing of that bill, as ever they had 


before. 
That it could not well be ſuppoſed that ever dur 


| 8 had made in any one year 80,000 /. by 
r 


etage and commiſſion, from foreigners deal- 
ing in our funds; but whatever had been made in 
that way, could not by the bill be diminiſhed; 
for it was certain, that buying and ſelling, in the 
gaming way, could not be carried on by commiſ- 
ſion, there could be no commiſſion or brokerage 
paid by foreigners to our people here, but when a 
transfer was actually made; and when à transfer is 


to be made, ſome truſtee or correſpondent here 


muſt ſtill be employed; ſo that nothing but the 
game of ftock-jobbing could be carried to rhe ex- 
change of Amterdamy and if all our gameſters, as 


well 
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f | © well as the game, were tranſported thither, it would 
e © be no great loſs to the nation. 

- |! + That it was to be hoped, the public credit of 
y | * this nation depended upon a much more ftable 
a | = foundation than that of ſtock. jobbing; and it was 
- | © not to de preſumed, that the creditors of the pub- 
|- | * lic had purchaſed, or that they ever intended, by 


e * their lending — to the government, to pur- 
it | * chafe a privilege of ſetting up a gaming - table in 
pF, | * the middle of the city of London; and to pretend, 
ic | * that the preſcribing a certain method, by which 

 * the property of the public funds was to be transfer- 


y | * red from one to another, was a reſtraint put upon 
-o * the liberty of diſpoſing of ſuch funds, or that it 
bf | * would any way diminiſh the value of them, was 
is | * the ſame thing as to pretend, that the ſtattite of 
as | * the 2gthof Charles II. againſt fraudulent convey- 
n | * ances of land eſtates, was a reſtraint put upon the 
& | * liberty of diſpoſing of fuch eſtates ; or that the act 
d * for regiſtering fuch conveyances within the county 


e- | * of Middleſex, had diminiſhed the value of land 
d * within that county; whereas it was never yet ima- 
d- * gined, but that the proprietors of land eftates had 


d as full a liberty of difpoſing of ſuch eſtates, ſince 
' © the ſaid act of the 29th of Charles II. had paſſed, 
ur aas ever they had before; and it was well known, 
)y | * that the act for eftabliſhing a regiſter wichin the 
l. * county of Middleſex, had rather increafed than 
in * diminiſhed the value of land within that county. 
Iz 8 © And, | | 
de © That as bargains for time were ſtill to be allow- 
{- |: * ed, the public creditors might thereby inſure their 
ze | principal money in the public funds, in the ſame 
a manner as they had done before; but as for the 
is practice of giving money for the put of ſtock, if 
re it was to be called an inſurance, it was a very odd 
de * fort of one; for by that method, a man was to 
t- || * inſure not only his own property in the public funds, 
as || * but in ſome manner the whole public funds of 
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England; which was juſt the ſame as if 4 man, 
| concerned only in one ſhip, ſhould give a premium 
[| for the inſurance of ſuch a ſum of money upon the 
i! _ © ſafe return of all the ſhips belonging to Great-Bri- | 
| © tain. ; 
|| Upon reading the laſt clauſe, by which the bill 
| was made to continue three years, the Lord De- 
laware moved, That it might be made to continue 
but for one year, and to the end of the then next | 
* ſeſſion of Parliament.“ [1 
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Lord Bathurſt was againſt this amendment, be- 
cauſe, he ſaid, Such a ſhort term might very proba- 
= bly encourage the ſtock- jobbing gameſters to enter 
© into a combination ſor raiſing inconveniences and 
evil conſequences which they might perhaps be a- 
ble to ſupport and keep up for ſo ſhort a time by 
ſome fraudulent and artful management, in order 
to make people ſick of the bill, and thereby pre- 
vent its being continued whereas if it was made 
to continue for three years, things would in that 
time take their natural courſe z the gameſters could 
not hope to keep up by art and management an 
ſort of inconveniences, but thoſe which really pro- | 
cceded from the nature of the bill; and therefore 
in order to know the natural and real conſequences 


of it, it was neceſſary to give it a continuance for 
at leaſt three years.“ 
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The Earl of 7ay ſpoke for this amendment, and 
the Earl of $/rafford and the Earl of Poulet againſt | 
it. At laſt rhe queſtion was put; upon which there 
was a diviſion, but it was carried againſt the amend- | 


ment propoſed, 27 againſt 16. 


Election of Soon after the beginning of this ſeſſion, the Earl | 
Scottiſb Of Marchmont moved, That the houſe of Lords 
Peers. © might reſolve to go into a committee, to take into 
their conſideration the election of the 16 Peers to 
repreſent the Peerage of Scotland in the — 1 
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of Great Britain; and upon its being repreſented, 
that ſome irregularities had crept in, particularly 
as to the method of claiming the right of Peerage, 
the houſe agreed to the reſolution propoſed ; and 
accordingly, on Wedneſday the 6th of March, their 
Lordſhips went into the ſaid committee, and the 
ſaid Earl made a motion to this effect, That none 
but thoſe deſcended of the body of a Peer or Peer- 
« eſs, who had actually enjoyed the title ſince the 
* year 1690, ſhould be admitted to vote at the elec- 
* tion of the 16 Peers thereafter to be choſen for re- 
* preſenting the Peers of Scotland in the Parliament of 
* Great Britain, until their title had been in a proper 
* way laid before, and approved of by that houſe.” 


The Lord Hardwick, the Duke of Newcaſtle, the 
Earl of Lay, and the Lord Harvey, ſpoke againſt 
this motion; and the Marquis of Tweedale, the Earl 
of Winchelſea, the Duke of Montroſe, and the Earl 
of Cheſterfield ſpoke for it ; the Earl of Scarborough, 
and the Duke of Argyle ſpoke for putting it off, which 
at laſt was agreed to, and the motion was dropt. 


After which, the Marquis of Tweedale moved, 
© 'That for the future the ſaid 16 Scottifp Peers ſhould 
© always be choſen by ballotting.* This motion oc- 
caſioned a conſiderable debate, in which the Duke 
of Argyle, the Duke of Newcaſtle, and the Lord 
Talbot were the principal ſpeakers againſt the motion; 
and the Marquis of Tweedale, the Lord Bathurſt, 
and the Lord Carteret were the principal ſpeakers for 
ic, At laſt the queſtion being put, it was upon a di- 
viſion carricd in the negative, 95 to 45. 


Upon which the following proteſt was entered. 
Die Mercurii, 6 Martii, 1733. 


l HE order of the day being read, for the houſe 
1 totake into conſideration matters relating * 
| . 


10 


* tain called Scotland, 


< Moved to refolve, that no Peer who hath claim- 
© ed, or fhall claim right by fucceflion to any Peer- 
© age of Scotland, other than a deſcendant of a body 
© of a Peer, or a Peereſs, who has been in the poſ- 
* ſeſſion of the Peerage claimed, ſince the 25th of 
April, 1690, ſhall be admitted to vote at any e- 
« leftion of a Peer or Peers to fit in Partiament, for 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland, until his 
0 _= and title be claimed and determined in this 
© houſe. 


< After debate, 
© Ordered, That on Monday next this houſe ſhall 
© be put into a committee of the whole houſe, to 
take into conſideration matters relating to the e- 
« leftion of the Peers of that part of Great Britain 
© called Scotland. 


© Then it was moved to refolve, for the better 
< ſecuring the freedom of the election of a Peer or 
© Peers to fit in the Parliament of Great Britain, on 


< the part of Scotland, that the election ſhould be by 
* way of ballot. 


And the queſtion being ſtated thereupon, 
After farther debate, 


* The queſtion was put upon the ſaid motion, and» | | 


© It was reſolved in the negative.” 


Diiſſentiem, 
1. Ecauſe this motion tending only to make a 
variation in the manner of electing the Peers 
for Scotland, we apprehend it was intirely agrecable 
to the intention of the 22d article of the union. For, 


whatever can contribute to make the election more 


free 


i, 
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free and independent, the more it anſwers the deſign 
of that article: And we muſt obſerve, that this houſe 
has been fo far from thinking the manner of election 
unalterable, that à bill paſſed this houſe, by which 
the election itſelf was intirely aboliſhed. 


2. Beeauſe in tn election of this nature, the me- 
chod of voting by ballot appears to us infinitely pre- 
fetable, on many accounts. For, as it is well known, 
there are ſeveral alliances among that body of nobi- 
lity, many of the Peers may be put under great dif- 
ficulties, their alliances drawing them one way, and 
their opiniom and inclination another way. It is alſo 


poſſible, that by penſions froth the crown, or by ci- 


vil. or military preferments, ſome of them may lye 
under obligations to a court, and be reduced to the 
hard neceſſity (under the power of an arbitrary mini- 
ſter) either of loſing their employments, or of voting 
againſt their neareſt felations, and their own opinion 


alſo. We apprehend, that no election can be called 
perfectly free, where any number of the electors are 


under any influence whatſoever, by which they may 
be biaſſed in the freedom of their choice. 


3. Becauſe we apprehend, that this houſe is in a 
mot eſſential manner concerned in the freedom of 
this election; for if ſixteen new members are to be 
brought in every new Parliament, under any undue 
influence, it may tend to ſubvert the independence 
of this houſe, and, of conſequence, the conſtitution 
of the Whole kingdom. By means of ſuch an elec- 
tion, an ambitions miniſter may make uſe of the 


power of the crown, at one time to deſtroy the inte- 


reſt of the crown, at another, to oppteſs the liberty 
of his fellow. ſubjects, and by different turns protect 
himiclf from the juſt reſentment of both, 


4. As this houſe is the higheſt court of judicature, 
2 reſort in all matters relating to the pro- 
| perties 
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perties of the ſubjects of Great Britain and Ireland, 
we conceive, that every perſon who is maſter of any 
property, is concerned in the conſequence of this mo- 
tion; for if ſixteen of theſe members, in whoſe hands 
this great truſt is veſted, ſhould ever be thought to 
be in the nomination of a miniſter, the ſubjects of theſe 
kingdoms may have great reaſon to dread the conſe- 
quence of ſuch an unwarrantable influence, by which 
their liberties, lives and properties might be render- 


ed precarious, 

Boyle, Marchmont, Montjoy, 
Bedford, Bathurſt, Taweeaale, 
Carteret, Marlborough, Northampton, 

Weymouth, Winchelſea, Warrington, 

Cobham, Bruce, Stair, 

Cheſterfield, Ker, Denbigh, 

Meoxtroſe, Berkſhire, Gower, 

Coventry, Oxford and Mort, Briſtol, 

Strafford, Willoughby de Br. Foley, 

Cardigan, Clinton, Tadcaſter, 

Bolton, Aylesford, Litchfield. 
Heverſbam, | e 


Motion a- On Friday the 18th of March, the ſaid houſe 
gainſt cor- reſolved itſelf again into a committee upon this affair, 
a, when the Duke of Bedford moved, * That the 
Score giving or promiſing any ſum of money, poſt, pen- 
Peers, * lion, or other reward, to any of the Peers of 
North-Britain, for giving his vote in the election of 
the 16 Peers to repreſent them in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, was a high inſult upon the crown, a 
great indignity to the Peerage, and a breach of the 
privilege of that houſe. RY 


SS a 6 „ „ 


The chief ſpeakers in favour of this motion, were 
the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Stair, the Lord 
WWillzughby of Brook, the Earl of Cheſterfield, the Lord 
Bathusjt, the Lord Carteret, and the Earl of Winchel- 
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| fea; and the chief ſpeakers againſt the motion were, 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, the Lord Harvey, the Earl 
of Cholmondeley, the Lord Talbot, the Duke of Ar- 

gyle, and the Earl of Poulet. But upon a diviſion 

the queſtion was carried, againſt the motion, 73 

Not contents, to 43 contents, of the Lords who were 

then in the houſe ; and of proxies there were 26 

Not contents, and 17 contents; ſo that in all there 

were 99 againſt agreeing to the motion, and 60 for 

agreeing. 


— —> 1 
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Thoſe who ſpoke in favour of the motion, ſpoke 
in ſubſtance thus: 


My Lords, 
It is well known, that by the conſtitution of Speeches 
this kingdom, all elections, of whatever nature, for the 
ought to be made with the utmoſt freedom: We e. 
have many laws, both ancient and modern, for e- 
' © ſtabliſhing the freedom of elections, and for pre- 
venting any undue influence that may be made, ei- 
ther by money, by threats, or by promiſes, upon 
* the electors: The very nature of the thing requires 
it ſhould be ſo; for every man who is allowed a 
vote at any election, is by law preſumed capa- 
© ble of determining within himſelf, who is the moſt 
proper perſon for that poſt, office or employment, 
to which he is to elect; and if he be directed in his 
voting, either by money, by threats, or by promi- 
* ſes, it is he who directs that is properly the elector, 
aAand not he who is made the tool upon that occa- 
* ſion; by which means that election, which by law 
: * ought to be made by a great number of perſons, 
may come to be directed, and conſequently made, 
* by one ſingle man, 
* Therefore, my Lords, it has always been deem- 
© ed to be a maxim of the common Jaw of England, 
* That elections ſhall be regularly and freely made, 
| * without any interruption whatever ; and this 4-58 
£ A 
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has been confirmed and inforced by moſt of the 
great Kings that ever reigned in this kingdom. 
* Under our glorious King Edward the firſt, was that 
© ſtatute made, which is called the firſt of Weſtmin- 
« fler; and by the 5th chapter of that ſtatute it is ex- 
« prefly ordained, That uo great man, or any other 
«. perſon, fhall by force, by malice, or by threats, any 
day diſturb the freedom of election under the pain of 
« grievous forſeilurs; which is a law that is ſtill in 
force, and a law that relates to all elections made 
or to be made within this kingdom; and ſo care- 
ful were our anceſtors of preſerving this freedom of 
election, that even requeſts and earneſt ſolicita- 
© tions were in ſuch caſes deemed unlawful, as may 
appear from that ſtatute which was made in the jth 
of Henry the IVth, and from the 14th chapter of 
the ſtatute called Articuli Cleri, which was made in 
the reign of Edward the IId: For it was moſt rea- 
ſonably by them concluded, that if any great or 
* powerful man was but allowed to requeſt or ſolicit 
a man for his vote at any election, that requeſt or 
* ſolicttation would have the ſame effect as if he had 
actually threatened that man, or made promiſes to 
* him for giving his vote as directed; becauſe every 
* man would naturally preſume, that if he complied 
< with the great man's requeſt, he might expect his 
* favour; and if he denied his requeſt, he muſt ex- 
pect his malice, 

From hegce it is plain, my Lords, that by the 
very nature of the thing, as well as by the com- 
mon and the ſtatute law of this kingdom, it is 
highly criminal in any great man to requeſt or ſo- 
licit votes at any election, but it muſt be ſtill more 


promiſe any money or other reward upon ſuch an 
occaſion, eſpecially in any thing that relates to a 
right of ſitting in this houſe; and what appears to 


be the undoubted law of England is fo far from be- 


ing 
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highly criminal in any man, actually to give or to 
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ing derogated from, by the union between the two 
nations, that it is, in the particular caſe now before 
us, expreſly confirmed by that act which was made 
© in the Parliament of Scotland, for ſettling the man- 
ner of electing the 16 Peers; and which act is by 


the Parliaments of both nations declared to be as 
valid as if the ſame had been part of the articles of 


union. 


« Since then it appears, that the reſolution now 


| © propoſed is nothing but a declaration of what is 
' © now the law of Great Britain, I can ſee no reaſon 
for our not complying with the motion which the 
| © noble Duke has been pleaſed to make to us; but 
on the contrary, I ſee many and ſtrong reaſons for 
© © our agreeing to it; for it will certainly enforce the 
laws now in being; it will put people in mind that 


there are ſuch laws, and will contribute greatly to- 
* wards terrifying thoſe who may hereafter have evil 


intentions, from being guilty of thoſe practices 
which they know to have been ſo lately condemn- 
ed by this houſe: And ſuch a reſolution is at pre- 
: © ſent the more neceſſary, becauſe of the great com- 


* plaints now To generally made over the whole na- 
© tion, againſt ſuch practices: Bribery and corruption 
in elections of all kinds is now ſo univerſally com- 
* plained of, that it is become highly neceſſary for 
* this houſe to come to ſome vigorous reſolutions a- 


: © gainſt it, in order to convince the world, that it 


© has not as yet got within theſe walls: It has al- 
ready, I am afraid, got too firm a footing in ſome 
* ather parts of our conſtitution ; what is now pro- 
* poſed will not, I am afraid, be a ſufficient barrier, 
but I am very ſure, if ſomething is not very ſpee- 
* dily done, if ſome effectual meaſures are not ſoon 
* taken againſt that deadly foe to our conſtitution, I 
* ſay, I am ſure, that in a ſhort time corruption will 
© become ſo general, that no man will be afraid to 
* carrupt, no man will be aſhamed, of being cor- 


* rupted. "OR 


The? 
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* Tho! it cannot be affirmed, my Lords, that any 


undue influence has yet been made uſe of in the 


election of the 16 Peers for Scotland; tho? it can- 
not be ſuſpected that any ſuch influence will ever 
be allowed of, much lefs approved of by his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, yet no man can tell how ſoon ſuch a 
thing may be attempted ; and the circumſtances of 
many of the Peers of that nation give us great rea- 
ſon to be jealous of ſuch attempts: It mult be al- 
lowed, that there are many of them who have the 
misfortune of having but ſmall eſtates ; it is well 
known that many of them have commiſſions in the 
army, or places in the government depending up- 
on the pleaſure of the crown; and it muſt be 
granted that ſome of them cannot well ſupport the 
dignity of their ticles, and the ancient grandeur of 
their families, without ſuch commiſſion in the ar- 
my, or poſt in the government: If then any future 
ambitious Prince ſhould think of ſecuring by il- 
legal means a majority in this houſe, in order to 
deſtroy the liberties of his people ; or if any wicked 
miniſter who had got the leading of a weak prince, 
ſhould think of getting a corrupt majority in 
this houſe, in order to ſecure him againſt an im- 
peachment from the other, are not we naturallyts 
conclude, that the firſt attempt of ſuch a King, or 
ſuch a miniſter, would be to ſecure the 16 Pcers 
from Scotland. 

© In ſuch a caſe a court-liſt, or rather a miniſte- 
rial-liſt, would certainly be ſent down, and every 
Peer of Scotland that did not vote plumb for that 
lift, would be under-hand threatened with being 
turned out of his commiſſion in the army or navy, 
or- out of his employment under the government ; 
and others would be induced to vote for it by ſecrer 
promiſes of preferment, or of being provided for. 
The noble families of Scotland are, my Lords, as 
ancient, and have always behaved with as much 
honour, as the nobility of any nation under the 
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* ſan; but in ſuch a caſe, how hard might be the 
fate of ſome of the repreſentatives of the noble fa- 
milies of that kingdom: They mult ungratefully 
vote againſt thoſe who perhaps procured them the 
commiſſions or the poſts they enjoy, they muſt 
vote for thoſe whom they know-to be men of no 
worth nor honour, men whom they know to be 
meer tools of power; or otherwiſe they muſt ex- 
pect to be ſtripped of all their preferments under 
the government, and thereby rendered incapable 
of ſupporting themſelves in their native country 
as noblemen, perhaps even as gentlemen. This is 
a misfortune which certainly may happen : 
This, my Lords, is a misfortune which, in re- 
gard to our country, in regard to the honour 
and dignity of this houſe, in regard to our own fa- 
milies, we ought to provide againſt ; and we can- 
not provide againſt it too ſoon. 

I fay, my Lords, that it is a misfortune, which 
in regard even to our own families, we ought to 
provide againſt ; for it is well known that there is 
but ſeldom any difference between the royal and 
* the miniſterial power : There never can be any 
© difference between the two, but when there is a 
* juſt, a wiſe and an active prince upon the throne z 
for when there is an ambitious and an unjult prince 
upon the throne, his miniſters will readily ſubmit, 
* he will make every thing ſubmit to his power, if 
* he can; and when a weak or an indolent prince: 
happens to be upon the throne, the whole royal 
power will always be lodged in the miniſters, ge- 
* nerally in one prime miniſter z and as ſuch mini- 
* {ters always endeavour to act in an arbitrary way, 
* they never will employ any but thoſe who will 
* meanly ſubmit to be their tools; all others they 
* will endeavour to oppreſs or deftroy : Ir is certain 
* that men of great families and fortunes, who have 


* any ſenſe or penetration, will never fo eaſily ſub- 
Vol. XII. C mit 
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mit to the arbitrary views of an ambitious Prince, 


nor will they ſo eaſily ſubmit to be the tools of an 


over-bearing miniſter, as fools or mean upſtarts ; 


and therefore no ſuch Prince or prime miniſter will | | 


ever employ any of them, if they can do without : 


While the ancient dignity and the weight of this | 


houſe is preſerved, the ancient and the great fami- 


lies of the kingdom will always be able to confine | 


the views of an ambitious prince, and to force him | 
to delegate a juſt proportion of his power to them ; 
and they will always be in a condition to force | 
themfelves in upon a prime miniſter, not as his | 


tools, but as his partners in power : But if it ſhould 


once come to be in the power of a prince or mini- 
ſter, to ſecure by diſhonourable means, a majority 


in this houſe, the greateſt part of our poſterity will | 
for ever be excluded from all ſhare in the govern- | 


ment of their country; none but mean tools of 


power, and knaviſh upſtarts will be employed 
in the adminiſtration; and perhaps even our next 
ſucceſſors may ſee a wicked and over-bearing | 


prime miniſter of ſtate at the head of a. parcel 


of fools. and knaves, carrying things in this houſe | 


by a majority, contrary to the opinion of the ge- 
nerality of mankind without doors, and contrary 
to the opinion of every honeſt man of ſenſe 
within. 
* To me, my Lords, it is as clear as any demon- 
ſtration, that an utter excluſton of all the nobility 
in Great Britain, who had either honour or good 
ſenſe, from any ſhare in the adminiſtration, would 
be the certain conſequence of the court's getting it 
in their power to ſecure, by corruption, a majority 
in this houſe; but I am much afraid the misfor- 
tune would not ſtop here; I am afraid that ſuch a 
court would ſoon begin to think of getting rid of 
every family in the nation which could be any way 
troubleſome to them; and of fuch a * wy 
| Lords, 
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* would then come to be openly and generally m_ 
265 | C 2 | 0 


Lords, ſupported by ſuch a majority, how fatal 
might the conſequences be to every one of your 
Lordſhips families, which happened unfortunately 
at that time to have a repreſentative beloved in his 
country, and eſteemed for his great honour and his 
good fenſe ; Of fuch conſequences I have the moſt 
terrible apprehenſions : F hope no ſuch caſe will 
ever happen; but I muſt deſire your Lordſhips to 
conſider how t an influence a number of 16 
ſure votes might have upon all the reſolutions of 
this houſe : Look into your journals, look mto 
the hiſtories of this nation, and you will ſee how 
many queſtions, queſtions in which the very being 
of our conſtitution was deeply concerned, have 
been carried againſt the then enemies of our conſti- 
tution, y a majority of a much ſmaller number, 
perhaps by a majority of not above two or three. 
Can we then be too jealous of the method of elect- 
ing the 16 Peers for Scotland? Can we refuſe or 
neglect to uſe all thoſe means that lie in our pow- 
er tor preventing their being ever choſen by mini- 
ſterial influence? Can we ſuppoſe that all thoſe 
who are choſen under ſuch an influence, will not 
vote in this houſe under that influence by which 
they were choſen? 

* Cuſtom, my Lords, is of a mighty prevalent 
nature; even virtue itſelf owes its reſpect in a great 
meaſure to cuſtom ; and vice, by being openly 
and avowedly practiſed, ſoon comes to diſguiſe it 
felf, and aſſume the habit of virtue: If miniſte- 
rial influence, if private and ſelfiſn views, ſhould 
once come to be the ſole directors in voting at the 
election of the 16 Peers for Scotland, the Practice 
would ſoon get even into this houſe itſelf; and as 
inferiors are always apt to imitate their ſuperiors, 
it would from thence deſcend to every election and 
to every aſſembly in Great Britain: Corruption 
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ed; it would aſſume the habit of virtue; the ſa- 
crificing of our country, the ſacrificing of all the 
ties of honour, friendſhip and blood, to any perſonal 
advantage or preferment, would be called prudence 
and good ſenſe; and every contrary behaviour would 
be called madneſs and folly : Then indeed, if there 
were a man of virtue left in the nation, he might 
have reaſon to cry out, with the celebrated Roman 
patriot, O virtue ! I have followed thee as a real good, 
but now TI find thou art nothing but an empty name. 


It was, my Lords, the general corruption he found 


in his country, that led that great man into ſuch an 
expreſſion : He died in the defence of liberty and 
virtue; and with him expired the laſt remains of 
the liberty and virtue of his country; for virtue 
and liberty always go hand in hand; wherever one 


is, there likewiſe is the other, and from every 


country they take their flight together. 

L have ſaid, my Lords, that it cannot be affirm- 
ed, that any undue influence has as yet been made 
uſe of in the election of the Peers for Scotland; 
but yet it muſt be granted, that towards the latter 
end of the late Queen's reign, there ſeems to be a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion, that ſome extraordinary influence 
was then made uſe of; for the 16 that were firft 
choſen after the Union, were all ſuch as were known 
to have a true zeal and affection for the revolution, 


and for the preſent eſtabliſhment : Soon after there | 
was a change in the miniſtry here, and upon that a | 
new Parliament; it cannot be ſaid, that there was 


any change among the electors of the 16 Peers 
for Scotland, they neceſſarily continued to be the 
ſame; and yet there was ſuch a thorough change 
among the 16 repreſentatives then choſen, that 


hardly one of the former was ſent up; the whole 
16 were ſuch as were agreeable to the new minif- | 
try, and ſuch as went into all the new meaſures | 


then ſet on foot. Even ſome noble Lords now in 
this houſe, whoſe conſummate prudence and great 


s qualifications |: 
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qualifications were then well known, were left out 
in that Queen's time, tho? the Peers of Scotland have 
been ever ſince ſo juſt to themſelves, as always to 
chuſe them for their repreſentatives : How this 
ſhould happen, without ſome undue influence being 
then made uſe of, I cannot well comprehend ; and 
if what is now propheſied ſhould happen; if upon 
the next election it ſhould be found, that ſome noble 
Lords are left out, whoſe families as well as them- 
ſelves, have been eminent and remarkable, for their 
zeal for the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, as well as 
for the revolution upon which it is founded: If 
ſuch, I ſay, ſhould be left out, for no other reaſon 
that can poſſibly be gueſſed at, but that they hap- 
pen not to be altogether ble to the miniſters 
for the time being, I ſhall think it ſtil] more unac- 
countable ; becauſe that, in the latter end of the 
late Queen's time, there ſeemed to be a conteſt be- 
tween thoſe that were friends, and thoſe that were 
enemies to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and in ſuch a 
conteſt there is ſome ground to preſume, that the 
Peers of Scotland would naturally divide into two 
parties, and that the moſt numerous party would 
chuſe that 16, who were ſuppoſed to be of the par- 
ty they eſpouſed ; but now, my Lords, where there 
is no principle either in religion or politics to direct 
them, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that they will na- 
turally divide into two oppoſite parties; or that the 


majority of them will naturally reſolve not to vote 


for any one of thoſe, who now happen to be diſ- 
agreeable to the miniſter, notwithſtanding their 


having, for a continued courſe of ſo many years, 


thought ſome of them worthy of the honour of 
being their repreſentatives in this houſe. 


* It this, my Lords, ſhould really happen; if ſome 


of thoſe Lords now in this houſe, whoſe zeal and 


affection for his Majeſty's perſon and government 
are well known, whoſe qualifications and natural 


endowments are univerſally acknowledged, and 
C 3 * who 
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who have performed many eminent ſervices to their 
country; if ſuch, I fay, ſhould be left out, and 


others, who may not be known 1n the warld, cho- i 


ſen, or at leaft, pretended to be choſen in their 


room, I ſhall be apt to ſuſpect, I believe the whole 


nation will conclude, that of the Scott Peers : 


have not been directed jn their choice, by that 
which ought to be their only director upon ſuch 


| occaſions ; and if ſuch a thing ſhould happen, it 


will be incumbent upon this hauſe to inquire how 
it was brought about; for we ought not to admit 
any unworthy perſon's being brought among us, 
nor ought we to allow of any perſon's being brought 
unworthily or unjuſtly into this houſe ; this we 
have a right to inquire into, as may appear by 
what happened fo lately as in the reign of the late 
Queen z and our own records, our own hiſtories 
may ſhew us, that the bringing, or endeavauring to 
bring, unworthy perſons into this houſe, was inqui- 
red into, and had like to have proved fatal to King 
Henry III. 

In ſuch caſes, my Lords, we are not tyed down 
to the ſtrict rules of law, we are not to expec 
every criminal fact to be proved by two or three 


witneſſes; this is what neither houſe of Parliament 


ever thought themſelves tied down to; it is from 
circumſtances as well as that we are to de- 
termine, and if ſuch circumſtances ſhould concur 
as muſt convince every man of cammon ſenſe in 
the kingdom, I am ſure I need not tell yaur Lord- 
ſhips what you are to do; but as the preventing of 
crimes is much more prudent and leſs troubleſome 
than the puniſhing of them, let us therefore now 
endeavour to prevent the committing of any ſych 
crimes, by agreeing to the reſolution propoſed. 

The other houſe of Parliament has paſſed many 


laws for preventing the influence of bribery and 


corruption in the election of any of their members. 
| | * They 
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eir | They have lately got paſſed a ſevere law againſt 
nd | * that abominable practice; and another bill for pre- 
o- | * yenting any undue influence upon their members, 
tir | * after they are choſen, has ſince been ſeveral times 
le | brought in, and as often paſſed in that houſe, but 
rs | your Lordſhips have not, it ſeems, thought fit to 
at | give it your concurrence : While there are ſuch 
ch | complaints againſt the growth of corruption, while 
it | * the other houſe are uſing ſuch precautions againſt 
WW * it, ſhall we ſit ſtill and do nothing? There are but a 
Ut | * few of the members of this houſe, there are none 
is, but the 16 for Scotland, who owe their ſeats here 
he to an election: Let us then, my Lords, take all 
ve poſſible care, that they ſhall always be choſen by an 
Yy | * honourable, a fair and a free election: If they 
te | * ſhould ever come to depend upon a miniſter for 
es their ſcats in this houſe, conſider, my Lords, what 
to # * an influence it might have even upon their way of 
1- | * voting while they are here: How terrible mutt it 
g | © be for any Lord of this houſe, to be expoſed to the 
danger of being told by an inſolent miniſter, you 

Mm | * ſhall vote ſo or ſo, otherwiſe you ſhall be no longer 
& | * a Lord of Parliament, This is what, I hope, your 
ee | * Lordſhips will endeavour to prevent, by agreeing 


nt | * to this reſolution, or any other more effectual me- 

m | * thodthat may hereafter be found to be neceſſary.” 

e- | 

ur | Thoſe who were the ſpeakers againſt the motion, 

\ | ſpoke to the following effect. 

of { My Lords, 

e | That both by the common and ſtatute Law of Speeches 


W | * this kingdom, all elections ought to be free and againſt the 

h | * undiſturbed, is what will not be denied by any wotion. 
I ord in this houſe; and that the giving of money, 
* or the making uſe of any threats or promiſes, in 
d | * order to induce any of the electors to vote accord- 
5. | * ing to direction, is a crime of a very high nature, 
Y | * ts what will be as little controverted; but this is ſo 
C 4 far 
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far from being an argument for the reſolution pro- 
poſed, that, in my 2 it is a very ſtrong ar- 
gument againſt it; for wherever the law 1s plain 
and clear, there is no occaſion for a reſolution of 
this houſe, either to inforce it, or to put people in 
mind of it: Upon the contrary, our coming to 
ſuch a reſolution, might probably make people 
doubt of what they before thought evident, becauſe 


our reſolution would not make that to be law, 


which was not ſo before, and ſome people would 
naturally conclude, that the law in that reſpect was 
not clear and evident z otherwiſe this houſe would 
have had no occaſion for coming to any ſuch reſo- 
lution. In the preſent caſe indeed, the law is ſo 
clear and evident, that no man of common ſenſe 
can doubt of it, and therefore, our coming to ſuch 
a reſolution, will not probably bring the law in 
doubt with any man in the kingdom; but I can- 
not help thinking, that it would be a very odd and 
a very extraordinary reſolution; I muſt really 
think that we may with as much propriety reſolve, 
That the levying of war againſt the King is an act of 
bigh-treaſon z and how ſuch a reſolution would 
appear upon the journals of this houſe, I leave 
your Lordſhips to judge. 

As I have ſaid, my Lords, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged by all, that the giving of money, or the 
making uſe of threats or promiſes, in order to cor- 
rupt or over-awe the electors at any election, is con · 
trary to law; but yet I cannot admit, that the 
making uſe of any ſort of ſolicitations is contrary to 
law; I cannot think but that any Lord of Scot- 
land may aſk another's vote, at any enſuing election 
of the 16 Peers for that kingdom, and that in fa- 


vour of his friends as well as of himſelf ; and if any 


Lord of that country ſhould have the honour to 
be ſecretary of itate, or in any other high office 
under the crown, I cannot comprehend how he can 


be thereby excluded from being a candidate at that 
election; 
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election; a candidate he certainly may be, and as 
- | * ſach, he may ask every other Lord of that coun- 

' © try for his vote at the enſuing election; nay, he 
may not only ask that favour for himſelf, but he 
may ask it for others; his being in an office under 
the crown does not ſtrip him of che privilege which 
| © every other Lord enjoys; nor does any law now 

in being, make his ſolicitations more criminal than 
| © thoſe of the other Lords of his country. 

* The laws now in being for preſerving the free- 
| © dom of elections, are, my Lords, in my opinion, 
fully ſufficient for that purpoſe; and whoever thinks 
 ©* fo, muſt conclude, that there is not the leaſt occa- 

* ſion for the reſolution now propoſed : But granting 

* that they were not ſufficient, would our coming to 
| © ſuch a reſolution render them ſo ? It cannot be fo 
© much as pretended, that a reſolution of this houſe 
would add to their ſufficiency, or that it would con- 
Tribute in the leaſt towards making a law effectual 
for the end propoſed, if it was before found to be 

ineffectual. Thus, my Lords, there 1s either no 
* occaſion for our coming to ſuch a reſolution, or it 
* would be of no uſe when made; and therefore I 
© cannot think it conſiſtent with the dignity of this 
+ © houſe, to have any ſuch reſolution entered upon our 


journal. If the laws in this reſpect are inſufficient, 
© | © leta bill be brought in for amending and ſtrength- 
- | © ening them; but do not let us take up our time 


wich making reſolutions which all the world mult 
e | ee co be of no uſe, 


0 * This, my Lords, is a very ſtrong argnment a- 
'- | © gainſt our coming to the reſolution propoſed ; but 
n | * there is ſtill a much ſtronger ; for it would, in my 
- | © opinion, be a very high indignity offered to his pre- 


y * ſent Majeſty's government; it would tend to make 
o c che whole world ſuppoſe, that ſome very heinous 
E | * practices had been lately carrying on by his Majeſty's 
n 
t 
z 


* miniſters, for influencing the elections of the 16 


Peers for Scaſland; and to ſuppoſe that his 3 
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is, or can be ſo unjuſt, as to countenance ſuch prac- | 


< tices, or that he can be ſo weak as not to diſcover 


© them, if any ſuch were carrying on by his miniſ- | 


< ters, is one of the higheſt indignities that can be 


offered to the crown. It is indeed a ſuppoſition, 
©. which no man can make, who is in the leaſt ac- 
« quainted with his Majeſty's juſtice, penetration, and 
* watchfulneſs for the good of his people; but our 
coming now to ſuch a reſolution, would be doing 
at leaſt all in our power, to raiſe ſuch a ſuſpicion 


in the nation; and among the vulgar and ignorant, | 


or in the remote parts of his Majeſty's dominions, 
it might have a fatal effect. 

Beſides this, my Lords, it would be a moſt hei- 
© nous affront offered to the whole Peerage of Scot- 
land; it would be a ſuppoſing that the majority of 
* them are directed in their way of voting at the 
election of their 16 repreſentatives, by corrupt and 
* mercenary views: This would be a concluſion that 
* every man without doors would naturally draw, 
when he heard that your Lordſhips had come to 
ſuch a reſolution ; no man would imagine that ſuch 
a thing could have happened without any proof, 
* without any foundation, The Peers of North- 


Britain, my Lords, are by the articles of Union, 


declared to be Peers of Great Britain; they are to 
© have rank and precedence before all Peers of Great 
* Britain of the like order and degrees, created ſince 
the Union; they are to enjoy all privileges as fully 
* as the Peers of England, except fitting in this 
* houſe, and upon trials of Peers; and why they 
* ſhould be thus diſtinguiſhed by a particular reſolu- 


tion of this houſe, I cannot comprehend. They 


have, it is true, no ſhare in the legiſlature, except 
* 1n that of voting for their own repreſentatives in 
* this houſe ; but is there any colour of reaſon for 
ſuſpecting them of corrupt and mercenary views in 
their way of voting for their own repreſentatives, 
* more than there is for ſuſpeSting every Lord 2 
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of ſuch views in his way of voting, as to every 


\ © queſtion that ariſes in the houſe. 


As for any ſuſpicions that may be entertained 


| © about the election of the 16 Peers for Scotland, in 


the latter end of the Queen's reign, they may be 
« ealily cleared up: The election at that time did not 


| 6 1 from mercenary or corrupt views, but 
„ vie 


ws of a more malignant tendency, if any 
+ ſuch can be. It is well known, that many of the 
* then Peers df Scotland, were either ſecret or avow- 
* ed Facobites : Upon that fatal change of the mi- 
* niſtry here, they all conceived great hopes; there- 


upon many declared themſelves openly, who had 
never done fo before, and ſome of the nonjurors 


came in and qualified themſelves, in order to ſerve 
* a turn at that time, which they took to be in fa- 
* your of that principle they had always careſſed; 


and all theſe joining wich the Scottiſp Peers, who 
were then actually employed in the adminiſtration, 
carried the election againſt thoſe who ſtood firm 


to the principles of the revolution, and to the pro- 
* teſtant ſucceſſion, as eſtabliſhed in his preſent Ma. 
* jeſty's family: But, thank God, their reign was 
but ſhort; and his late Majeſty's acceſſion put an 
* end to all their views of doing any thing in a par- 
* liamentary way; by this the new election was eaſily 
carried in favour of the friends to the preſent 
* eſtabliſhment; and ſoon after moſt of the profeſſed 
Facobites in Scotland, joined in an open rebellion, 
by which they forfeited their titles as well as their 
$ eſtates to the crown; whereby the neck of that 
party was intirely broke, ſo that they have never 
been able to make any effort at an election ſince 
* that time, 

* Now, my Lords, as to thoſe prophecies which 
have been made to us, about the enſuing election of 
Peers for Scotland, I am afraid they are as ill- found 
ed as any other of our modern prophecies, and I 
+ ſhall be glad to find them as falſe ; for I have ſo 


great 
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© great a reſpect for the ſixteen we have now the 
* happineſs to have among us, that I could wiſh they 


< were all in for life; but as their being here depends 


upon a free election, their being all returned again 
< is what neither they nor we can expect; and indeed 
if it ſhould happen, ir would give me a ſtrong 
< reaſon to ſuſpect, that the election had not been 
< free: It is natural to ſuppoſe, that every election 
vill bring ſome new Lords among us, and for them 
© ſome of the former muſt be left out: Becauſe a 
noble Lord is firmly attached to the preſent eſta- 
< bliſhment, becauſe his family has always been zea- 
© Jous for revolution principles, is that*a reaſon, my 
Lords, for us or for him to expect, that he ſhould 
always be returned one of the ſixteen to reprefent 
© the Peers of Scotland in this houſe : No, my Lords, 
there are many noble Peers in Scotland, and all 
© are, I hope, firmly attached to the royal family 
© now upon the throne, though ſome may not per- 
* haps have had an opportunity of ſhewing it ſo fully 
to the world as others may: In ſuch a caſe it is 
© reaſonable to expect, that every one will endea- 
* vour to have his turn; and where there is a free 
election, it is reaſonable to expect that thoſe 
* Lords, who have not a mind to ſet up for them- 
© ſelves, will ſometimes oblige one, and ſometimes 
another. | 

© Buteven as to the miniſterial parties that have 
been talked of, it is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
the Peers of Scotland will naturally divide into two 
parties, for and againſt the miniſtry, as to ſuppoſe, 
that they can naturally divide themſelves into two 
parties, for and againſt the eſtabliſhment : For 
while the adminiſtration, while the miniſters for 
the time being, purſue no meaſures but what are 
for the honour of their King, and the good of their 
country, it is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all 
* thoſe who think ſo will naturally join in the ſup- 
5 porting of their meaſures, as it is to ſuppoſe, = 
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© © rreſent eſtabliſhment, were it poſſible to bring it 


into diſpute 3 and were I a Peer of Scotland, and 
convinced of the wiſdom and uprightneſs of all the 


| © meaſures purſued by the miniſters for the time be- 


ing, I ſhould be as loth to give my vote for re- 


turning a Lord to this houſe, who, I knew, or 


even ſuſpected would oppoſe the miniſtry in all 
t their meaſures, as I would be to give my vote for 


returning to this houſe a Lord, whom I knew to 


be really diſaffected to his Majeſty and his family: 
And as there never was yet in any country a ſet of 


* miniſters, whoſe meaſures were approved by all 
men, therefore I ſhall always expect, that upon 
every election in Scotland, the Peers will naturally, 
and without any ſelfiſh or corrupt views, divide 
* themſelves into two parties, one whereof will be 
* compoſed of thoſe who do not approve of the 
* meaſures purſued by the adminiſtration, and the 
other of thoſe who do approve of them; the natu- 
* ral conſequence of which will be, the propoſing or 
* concerting of two liſts ; and in ſuch a caſe it is ve- 
ry natural to conclude, that one of the liſts will al- 


© ways be returned without an exception : For this 


* reaſon, my Lords, as well as on account of the 
natural uncertainty and changeableneſs of a free e- 
lection, I ſhall be no way ſurpriſed, if ſome of 
* the noble Lords now in this houſe be not rechoſen 


\- © at the next election: The capacity and the quali- 


* fications of the noble Lords, we have now the 
* happineſs to have from that country, are well 
© known, and no man has a better opinion of them 
than I have; yet J make no doubt, but that there 


| © are other Lords in Scotland of equal capacity, and 


* equally qualified for repreſenting the Peerage of 
* that kingdom in this houſe; and if they ſhould 
* fend up ſome new repreſentatives, in the room of 
* ſome of thote who are now here, I ſhall be very 
far from imputing it to any undue influence 3 = 
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the contrary, I ſhall from thence conclude, that! 


the election has been abſolutely free and uncon- 
trouled. | 


As to the contriving and making laws againſt | 


corruption, the other houſe of Parliament, my 


Lords, has very good reaſon for ſo doing: It has 
been often proved, at the bar of that houſe, that 
bribery and corruption has been practiſed in the 

| moſt flagrant manner, at the election of ſome of 

thoſe who have been returned members of that 

houſe z and therefore they have often had a moſt Þ_ 

ſubſtantial reaſon for taking the alarm, and for 


providing againſt that mortal foe to the conſtitu- 
tion of their country, who, they perceived, had 


already attacked it in the moſt tender part: But 
for God's ſake, my Lords, what reaſon have we 
for this alarm? Has it ever been proved at the! 
bar of this houſe, has it ever yet been ſo much as 
pretended by any Lord in this houſe, that the ſix- 
teen Peers for Scotland, or any one of them, was! 
elected by the means of bribery and corruption, or 
by the means of any other fort of undue influence? 
Is not this a material difference between this houſe | 


and the other? Is it not from thence clear, that 


we have no manner of reaſon for contriving any | | 
law againſt corruption? And much leſs have we a a4 
reaſon for coming to any ſuch. reſolution as is now 


propoſed.” 
To this it was replied, by thoſe who ſpoke in fa- 


your of the motion, in ſubſtance as follows, 


Reply for 
the Mo- 
tion. 6 


« I find, my Lords, it is admitted of all ſides, 


that the giving or promiſing of money, or other 
reward, or the making uſe of any ſort of threaten- 
ings or promiſes, in order to influence the e- 
lection of the Peers of Scotland, is directly con- 
trary to law, and therefore it is needleſs to ſay any 
thing farther as to that point; but as to ſolicita- 

| © tions, 
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tions, or aſking of votes, I mult beg leave to ex- 


| © plain it a little, I ſhall agree with thoſe Lords 
| © who have ſpoke upon the other ſide of the queſtion, 
© that every Lord of that country may be a candi- 
| © date, and as ſuch may apply to the other Lords 


for the favour of their votes at the enſuing electi- 


on; and as the law now ſtands (though 1 wiſh it 


were otherwiſe) every Lord may aſk the ſame fa- 
vour for thoſe of his friends, who may likewiſe be 
candidates; but with regard to minilters of ſtate, 
and thoſe in high offices under the crown, there is 
a great difference as to the manner of application 
which they make uſe of, in order to obtain the fa- 


in an humble manner, only as private men, and 
without any thing of the miniſterial air, either for 
* themſelves or their friends, they do not, I believe, 
* offend againſt the laws now in being; but if any 
* thing of the miniſter appears m their manner of 
© aſking, it may be of the moſt fatal conſequence to 
the freedom of the election. 

© In order to explain what I mean, I ſhall take 
an example from tl. : elections of the other houſe : 
Though a gentleman be a commiſſioner of the 
* treaſury, or of the admiralty, he may, without 
doubt, ſet up as a candidate to repreſent any coun- 
ty, city or borough in Great Britain; he may aſk. 
* the electors for the favour of their votes, and 
* wherever he has a natural intereſt, he may make 
* uſe of that intereſt in favour of his friends; but if 
he ſhould make intereſt either for himſelf or his 
© friends, not as a private gentleman, but as a Lord 
of the treaſury, or of the admiralty, and as ſuch 
* ſhould, by his agents, ſend his commands to thofe 
* who depend, or may expect to depend upon the 
board to which he belongs, with directions how to 
vote, or for whom to make intereſt, in any coun- 
* ty, city or borough in Great Britain, ſuch a me- 


* thod of application would be highly criminal; it 


* ought 


vour for which they ſolicit ; if they aſk the favour 
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to be particularly watchful in this reſpe& z and 
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as inſinuate, that the King, the government, the 


crown have to beſtow, I am afraid our utmoſt 


cron, or their agents, intermeddling ſome way 
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ought, I think, to be deemed high treaſon. In 
like manner, my Lords, if upon an approaching 


elect ion in Scotland, any Lord of that kingdom, 


who happened to be in a high office under the 
crown, ſhould, by himſelf or his agents, ſo much 


miniſtry, or the like, expected that any Lord of 
that kingdom would vote for ſuch a man, or ſuch 
a liſt, ſuch a ſolicitation, I ſay, my Lords, might 
be fatal to the freedom of that election, and 
would conſequently be highly criminal : And this 
diſtinftion ought to be particularly attended to, 


when we talk of ſolicitations in any election what- 
ever. ä 


conſidering the vaſt power lodged in the crown, 
conſidering the many favours the miniſters of the 


watchfulneſs would ſignify nothing, if any ſuch 
attempts ſhould ever be made by thoſe in power. 
It is impoſſible to prevent the miniſters of the 


or another, almoſt in every ele&tion in Great Bri- 
tain : Let them make their application in the moſt 
humble manner, let them make uſe of the moſt 
modeſt expreſſions that can be thought of, thoſe 
they apply to will depend upon their favour, it 
they comply with their requeſt ; and if they refuſe 
to comply, they may, they will expect their ma- 
lice : The requeſt of-a man in power, tho? made 
in the moſt humble manner, muſt always neceſſa- 
rily imply a threat if denied, a promiſe if compli- 
ed with: This muſt neceſſarily have a great influ- 
ence upon all elections, and if obedience to ſuch 
requeſts, ſhould once be found to be the only 
road to preferment, either in church or ſtate, they 
will ſoon become fatal to the boaſted liberties of 


© this nation, 


« It 
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It was for this reaſon, my Lords, that I lately, 
in this committee gave my vote for having all fu- 
ture elections of the ſixteen Peers for Scotland made 
by ballotting. It was for this reaſon, my Lords, 
that J moſt heartily concurred in agreeing to that 


82 


< ſtep to power, but that he ſaw plainly I had no re- 
card for it, when it came in competition with any 
of my own little private views, 

« Suppoſe, my Lords, that the laws now in being 
are fully ſufficient for preſerving our conſtitution 
againſt the baneful effects of corruption; ſuppoſe 
that they want no addition or amendment; yet is. 
it not an uſual thing, may it not ſometimes be a 
neceſſary thing to revive ſuch laws? Does not his 
* Majeſty often do it by proclamation ? And the on- 
s * way that either houſe of Parliament can revive 

* any law, 1s by a reſolution. Suppoſe again, that 
* the laws in being are not ſufficient to preſerve us 

© againſt all manner of undue influence in elections; 
we all know, that a new law for amending and 


© ſtrengthening the old, is not ſo caſily contrived, 
Vor. XII. D nor 


Cc 
© bill, which in the late King's reign was paſſed by 1 
« this houſe, for making ſo many hereditary Peers 
© for Scotland, and for limiting the power of the q 
© crown, with reſpect to the creating of any new 1 
2Peers of Great Britain, That neceſſary bill was 1 
s © thrown out in the other houſe; it was thrown out 1 
” | © (I do not know how) by the aſſiſtance even of ſome l 
= | * of thoſe who have always pretended to be patrons 
b of liberty. My opinion was then, my opinion is 1 
it | ſſo till, that it was the beſt contrived bill for the 1 
d = preſervation of the liberties of this country, that 
woas ever brought into either houſe of Parliament; 
de and I muſt ſay, that if I had had the misfortune 
it ” © to have been one of thoſe who oppoſed that bill, I 
h * © ſhould from that moment have thrown up all pre- 
T- | © tences to my being a lover of liberty; I ſhould 
he have expected that every man would have told me, 
7 that I made uſe of that popular pretence only as a 
'- MM «< 
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nor ſo eaſily paſſed ; it requires ſome time to con- 
ſider the laws in being, to diſcover their defects, 
to find out the methods of evading them, and to 
contrive proper precautions againſt ſuch evaſions ; 
all this requires time, and when this 1s done, we 
are not ſure that the other houſe will join with us 
in opinion, we are not ſure that the King will con- 
ſent to what both houſes have agreed to, In the 
mean time, is it not very proper, may it not be 
abſolutely neceſſary to endeavour to put ſome check 
to the growing evil? There have, *tis true, been 
many laws lately paſſed for regulating the eleCti- 
ons in the other houſe, and for preventing corrup- 
tion as to them ; but has there ever any one been 
paſſed in the Parliament of Great Britain, for re- 
gulating the elections of the ſixteen Peers for Scol- 
land? Does not that election now depend only up- 
on the common law, and upon that act of the laſt 
Scottiſh Parliament, by which the manner of elect- 
ing thoſe Peers was regulated? Suppoſe that act to 
be ſufficient for guarding againſt corruption, yet it 
is now ſo long ago, that it may be, and, in my 
opinion, it is very proper to revive it : But, my 
Lords, it is plain that the election of thoſe ſixteen 
Peers is not fully regulated, nor the evils of cor- 
ruption ſufficiently guarded againſt, either by the 
common law, or by that act of the Scottiſh Parlia- 
ment. The very committee we are now in, ſhews 
the contrary : Your Lordſhips would never have 
agreed to the going into this committee, if you had 
thought that no regulation or amendment was ne- 
ceſſary: We are all ſenſible of the deficiency, but 
we have not yet, it ſeems, fallen upon a proper 
method to make up that deficiency 3 and till that 
can be done, let us do what is now in our power; 
let us agree to the reſolution propoſed, It will at 
leaſt juſtify this houſe to the world; if ever there 
was any undue influence made uſe of at that electi- 
on, if there ſhall be any ſuch at the next election, 
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ſellors only are to bear the blame. 


it will ſnew that the majority of this houſe were in- 
nocent; it will ſhew that we endeavoured to pro- 
vide againſt it as ſoon as we could. 

What is now propoſed, is ſo far from being an 
indignity offered to his Majeſty, that the very pre- 
rending that it is ſo, or that his Majeſty would 
take it as ſuch, is one of the greateſt indignities 
that can be offered to him. Can it be thought 
that this houſe is ſo ſhort-ſighted as never to pro- 
vide againſt an evil till it has fallen upon us? The 
very pretending to think ſo of this houſt; or of ei- 
ther houſe of Parliament, is, in my opinion, a 
very high indignity, to both : Can 1c be thought 


that his Majeſty would Jook upon any proviſion 


made by either houſe of Parliament, for the ſafety 
of our conſtitution, as an indignity offered to 
him? No, my Lords, every wiſe King, ſuch 
as his Majeſty is, muſt be heartily engaged in the 
preſervation of our conſtitution, becauſe that if 
any wrong be done, he is juſtified by the very na- 
ture of our conſtitution, his minitters and evil coun- 
This indeed 
may make miniſters, and certainly will make 
wicked miniſters endeavour to overturn our conſti- 
tution ; but a juſt and a wiſe King will always join 
with his Parliament in preventing the bad effects of 
evil counſellors, as well as in bringing them to con- 
dign puniſhment, 

* Was it, my Lords, ever pretended that the late 
King looked upon the .Peerage bill I have now 
mentioned, as an indignity offered to him? Might 
it not have then been ſaid, that the paſſing of ſuch 
a bill would have made the world ſuppoſe, that his 
late Majeſty had made ſome unjuſt uſe of the pre- 
rogative of the crown in the creation of Peers ? 
Might not this, I ſay, have been pretended with 
as much juſtice as to pretend now, that our com- 
ing to the reſolution propoſed will make the world 
* believe, that his preſent Majeſty has countenanced, 
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© of at leaſt ſuffered, ſome wicked practices to be 
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made uſe of in the election of the ſixteen Peers for 
Scotland ? Every one of your Lordſhips m 


that there was then as much ground for the one 


pretence as there is now for the other: Yet ſo far 
was his late Majeſty from harbouring any thought 
that an indignity was thereby offered to him, that 
he approved of the bill before it was brought into 
this houſe,” He not: only approved of that bill, 
my Look, but he made uſe of an expreſſion which 
ought never to be forgot; an expreſſion which 
ought to be, which always will be remembered, 
by - every true Briton : He told his miniſters, 
Gentlemen, conſider what may be waniing for the 
ſecurity of your conſtitution 3 for whatever may be 
thought neceſſary for that purpoſe, I am ready 10 
conſent to. And as his preſent Majeſty inherits 
the crown of his father, ſo I know he inherits al! 
thoſe good qualities which ſhone forth with fo 
much luſtre in him. Therefore, my Lords, we 
are not in the leaſt to ſuſpect, that his preſent 
Majeſty will look upon this reſolution, or any re- 
ſolution we can come to, for preventing ſixteen 
miniſterial Peers being always forced in upon us 
from Scotland, as an indignity offered to him, 

As the propoſition now before us, cannot be 
thought to be an indignity offered to his Majeſty's 
government, ſo neither can it be thought any ſort 
of affront to the Peerage of Scotland: On the con- 
trary, every man of honour, as all the Peers ot 
that nation are, mult take it as a piece of the ut- 
moſt regard that can be ſhewed to them : Ir is not 
eaſily to. be preſumed, that any of the preſent 


Peers of Scotland can be biaſſed by bribery, by 


threats, or by promiſes ; but neither we, nor they, 
can tell what fort of men their poſterity may be; 
nor can any man certainly conclude, that every 
one of ſuch, a great number of men, will have 
virtue enough to withſtand the great temptations, 
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which an enterpriſing miniſter, ſole maſter of the 
ear of his maſter, may be able to throw in their 
way; and therefore all that is, or can be deſign- 
ed by the preſent motion, is, to prevent them, or 
their poſterity, from being led into temptation; 
and to put it out of the power of any miniſter, to 
make any of the preſent or future Peers of Scol- 
land ſuffer, for their adhering ſtrictly to the rules 
of honour and virtue: The pretence for this affront 
is built upon the ſame ſandy foundation with the 
former; it is built upon the ſuppoſition, that this 
houſe can never think of providing againſt an e- 
vil till it has actually happened: But to me, my 
Lords, it is ſtill ſomething more extraordinary to 
aſk in this caſe, why ſhould the Peers of Scotland 
be thus particularly diſtinguiſned from the other 
Peers of Great Britain? Is it poſſible to make a 
queſtion of this? Does not every man, at firſt 
ſight, ſee that the Peers of Scotland are, by the 
very nature of our conſtitution, diſtinguiſhed from 
the other Peers of Great Britain ? Is there any 0- 
ther Peer of Great Britain, who has any thing to 
do with elections? I muſt then leave it to your 
Lordſhips to conſider, how odd it would have 
looked, to have propoſed ſuch a reſolution in ge- 


neral terms: If it had been propoſed in general 


terms, it muſt have run thus, That the giving or 
promiſing any ſum of money, or other reward, to any 
Peer of Great Britain, for giving bis vote at any e- 
lection, was an high inſult, —— And if it had 
been propoſed in fuch terms, would not every 


man, who knows any thing of our conſtitution, 


have had reaſon to have laughed at ſuch a propo- 
ſition ? 

* Without doors, my Lords, there are ſuſpicions 
that fome-of the former elections of Scottiſh Peers 
have proceeded from undue influence: We of this 


| houſe are, and have been perſonally acquainted 


with moſt of the Peers of Scotland, we know their 
D 3 * honour 
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* honour and their integrity, and therefore we con- 
clude, that there is no ground for ſuch ſuſpicions ; 
but thoſe who have not had the honour of a perſo- 
nal acquaintance with them, muſt judge from e- 
vents; and notwithſtanding what a noble Lord was 
pleaſed to ſay about the election of the 16 Peers 


for Scotland, in the latter end of the reign of Queen 


Anne, it muſt appear a little odd to thoſe who are 
not particularly acquainted with the hiſtory of 
that time: A great majority of the Scottiſh Peers 
had but a few years before agreed to the union, by 
* which the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was eſtabliſhed in 
that kingdom; and to ſee that a great majority of 
the ſame men (for there could not be any great 
change by death in that time) ſhould ſo ſoon af- 
ter join together in undermining that Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, mult, I ſay, my Lords, appear a little 
extraordinary to the generality of mankind : They 
* will not believe, that two ſuch contrary events 
could proceed from the fame cauſe, and therefore 
* they will be apt to conclude, that there was ſome 
* foul play in one, or perhaps in both. 

Jo pretend, my Lords, that a whole body of 
men will naturally intereſt themſelves, ſo paſſionate- 
ly and fo zealouſly, in the diſpute about the wiſ- 
dom and uprightneſs of the meaſures of any mi- 
* niſter or miniſters, as to ſacrifice thereto all ties 
of blood, all ties of gratitude, friendſhip, and ac- 
* quaintance, is really ſomething very new. It is 
well known, that ſuch a fervent zeal never takes 
place but in the time of, or in the prelude to a ci- 
vil war; and God forbid it ſhould ever be in the 
power of any miniſter to involve this nation in ſuch 
* a calamity, for the ſake of juſtifying his meaſures : 
Even in the time of civil wars, it has often hap- 
pened, that private and perſonal friendſhips have 
ſubſiſted to the very laſt, between public enemies: 
How then can it be ſuppoſed, that any Lord of 
Scotland ſhould, at the next, or any future elec- 
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tion, naturally agree to leave out of his liſt of 16 
Peers, ſome Lords who are his near relations, his 
old friends, and his great benefactors, and fill up 
in their room others, who are no way related to 
him, with whom he never had any intimate acquain- 
tance, from whom he never received any favour : 
That this, my Lords, ſhould be a natural effect, 
or that it ſhould proceed from a furious zeal for or 
againſt the meaſures of the adminiſtration, is im- 
poſſible to conceive ; and therefore, if any of the 
noble Lords we have now among us, whoſe zeal 
for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion cannot be doubted of 
or exceeded; whom I know to be related to many 
of the noble families in Scotland; whom I know to 
be intimately acquainted with many of the preſent 
Peers of that kingdom; whom I know to have done 
great favours to many of them, and whoſe capa- 
city and ſervices are known to the whole world ; 
if ſuch, I ſay, ſhould at the enſuing election be 
lefr out, and others choſen in their ſtead, who are 
related to few of the Peers of Scotland, who are 
acquainted with few of them, who have never been 
benefactors to any of them, and whoſe capacity 
ſhall be found not to be near equal to the capacity 
of thoſe left out; I ſhall be very apt to conclude, 
I am afraid the generality of mankind will con- 
clude, that this was not the effect of an honourable 
and free election. 
I ſhall admit, my Lords, that bribery and cor- 
ruption in the election of the members of the o- 
ther houſe, has been often proved at their bar; I 
wiſh it had been as often proved as it has been 
practiſed ; I ſhall admit that this was a reaſon, 
tho? not the only reaſon for their taking the alarm: 
But, my Lords, we find that they have lately ta- 
ken the alarm, and have done what they could to 
prevent a practice which has never yet been pro- 
ved at the bar of that houſe : So far as I can re- 
member, it was never yet proved at the bar of 
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that houſe, or ſo much as alledged in the houſe, 
that any particular member, after he was choſen 
and returned, had been influenced in his way of 
voting in that houſe, by bribes, penſions, threaten- 
ings, or promiles; and yet againſt this practice 
they have, I think, moſt juſtly taken the alarm, 
and have ſeveral times ſent up a bill to this houſe 
* for preventing that practice: Therefore, if we 
follow the example of the other houſe, we are nor 
always to wait till a pernicious practice has been 
proved at our bar. In private life a man may be long 
juſtly ſuſpected before he can be openly accuſed of 
a cri me; and as high crimes are carried on in the 
molt ſecret manner, they are leſs liable to be diſ- 
covered, and may therefore be carried on for ma- 
* ny years before ſuch a proof can be had, as may 
enable either the public, or any private man, to 
commence a proſecution, Shall a private man ne- 
* glect to ſecure the doors and windows of his houſe, 
' becauſe no thieves had ever attempted to enter? If 
he does ſo, my Lords, the thieves will probably 
enter; and after they are entered, he may perhaps 
find it a very difficult matter to get them out a- 
gain, till they have robbed the houſe of every thing 
that is valuable. In like manner, are we to ne- 
glect to ſecure this houſe againſt corruption, be- 
cauſe we cannot as yet poſitively ſay that it has ever 
endeavoured to enter? My Lords, if we don't in 
time ſecure all the avenues to this houſe againſt 
ſuch a cunning betrayer, it will be impoſſible for 
us to keep him out. And if he once enter, it will 
be abſolutely impoſſible for us to turn him out, till 
he has robbed us of that precious jewel, the liberty 
of our country, which has always been, and al- 
ways mult be left in the keeping of the two houſes 
of Parliament; for I am very well aſſured, that it 
will for ever be impoſſible to prove at the bar of 
this houſe, the practice of corruption, to the con- 
* viction 
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« yiction of thoſe who have got their feats here by 
the means of corruption. 
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Upon hearing this new ſort of doctrine broached 
in this houſe, I cannot, my Lords, but reflect with 
deep concern upon an obſervation made upon our 
country, by a French gentleman who was taken 
with the Marſhal Tallard, at the battle of Hochſtet, 
and was afterwards ſeveral years a priſoner in Eng- 
land. When he returned to France, he was giving 
an account of his obſervations upon England, and 
among, the reſt he told his company, That the 
Engliſh had a thing among them which they cal- 
led a nuſance; that is, gentlemen, ſays he, any 
thing that is offenſive to the neighbours, or that 
may probably do a miſchief to the paſſengers : 
For removing of things of this nature, the Engliſh 
have very good laws; but ſo indolent, fo negli- 
gent are thoſe people, that they ſeldom or never 
think of removing a nuſance till it has done ſome 
notable miſchief. An example of this kind hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood where I was quarter- 
ed: There was in a by-road a timber-bridge upon 
a very deep river in that neighbourhood z and ſoon 
after I arrived there, a large hole happened to be 
broke through in the middle of that bridge; I 
paſſed that way, I obſerved the hole, I took no- 
tice of 1t to all the gentlemen in the country ; I 
repaſſed ſeveral times that way, ſtill the hole was 
there, and daily grew bigger ; it continued fo for 
many months: The laws were ſufficient for re- 
moving this nuſance, for enforcing the reparation 
of this bridge, but no man would be at the pains 
to put them in execution : At laſt an unfortunate 


gentleman, of ſome diſtinction, paſſing that way, 


in a dark night, his horſe ſtumbled into this hole, 
tell through, was drowned, and the gentleman 


himſelf much hurt. Then the juſtices of the peace 


met, and immediate orders were given for repair- 


ing the bridge: I do not know but the gentleman 


© found 
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* found means to recover the value of his horſe, but 
* no man could make reparation to him for the pain 
he endured. This, my Lords, was the French 
gentleman's obſervation upon our country, and 
really what I have this day heard from ſome noble 
Lords, who oppoſe this motion, makes me begin 
to think it was juſt, But let us conſider, my 
* Lords, that if we make no proviſion in the caſe 
© now before us, if we leave this hole unmended, 
till that which is the ſupport of our conſtitution, a 
free election, has fallen through, it will be im- 
< poſſible to prevent our conſtitution's falling through 
at the ſame time; and both muſt certainly periſh 
in that nauſeous gulph of corruption. 

For this reaſon, my Lords, I hope, I muſt beg, 
that a negative may not be put upon the reſolution 
now propoſed ; if a negative ſhould be put upon 
it, if it ſhould be even but delayed, I ſhall moſt 
heartity wiſh the motion had never been made ; for 
it will be a foundation for ſo much triumph to the 
dealers in corruption, if any there be; it will caſt 
ſuch a damp upon all future attempts againſt 
corruption, that I am afraid the practice will ſoon 
come to be barefaced in every part of our con- 
ſtitution. 


Die Lune, 18 Marti, 1733. 


H E order of the day being read, for taking 

into conſideration matters relating to the 

22 of the Peers of that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland. 

It was moved to reſolve, That it is the opinion of 

this houſe, That, in election of Peers for Scotland, 

any perſon or perſons tak ing upon him or them, to 


engage the votes of any Peers of Scotland by threats, 


promiſe of place or penſion, or any reward or gra- 
taity from the crown whatſoever, is an incroachment 
on 
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A 
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on the freedom of elections, and highly injurious to 
the honour of the Peerage. 


And a queſtion being ſtated thereupon : 


After debate, 
It was moved to put the previous queſtion. 


After farther debate, 


The previous queſtion was put, Whether the ſaid 
ſtated queſtion ſhall be now put ? 


It was reſolved in the negative. 


Contents 43 Not Contents 73 
Proxies I 4 6o Proxies 28 99 


Diſſentient. 
1. D Ecauſe we apprehend, that this reſolution, 
being only declaratory of undeniable truths, 
ought not to be avoided by a previous queſtion, ſince 
we fear the leaving it undetermined, may tend to 
encourage practices dangerous to our conſtitution in 
general, and to the honour and dignity of this houſe 
in particular. 


2. Becauſe we think this houſe cannot ſhew too 
ſtrong an abhorrence of practices, which, whether 
they have been committed or not in former elections, 


are yet of ſuch a nature, as may poſſibly be attempted 


by a miniſter, who may find it neceſſary to try all 
methods to ſecure a majority in this houſe, either 
to promote his future ambitious views, or ſcreen his 
paſt criminal conduct. 


Suffolk, Gower, Ker, 
Marchmont, Winchelſea, Briſtol, 
Sbaftsbury, Bedford, Bolton, 


Cheſterfield, 
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Cheſter field, Strafford, Bruce, BY. 
Willoughby de Br. Bathurſt, Oxford and Mor, latte 
Tadcaſter, Coventry, Craven, curi 
Cardigan, Berkſhire, Northampton, 

Foley, Thanet, Griffin, { 
Litchfeld, Stair, Marlborough, FP 
Tweedale, Aylesford, Montroſe, | fan 
Abingdon, Cobham, | 


Die Martis, 26 Martii, 1734. 


Proteſts H E houſe was moved, that the ſele& commit. Þ 

relating to tee appointed the 7th inſtant, to conſider o 

the plan- the repreſentation of the commiſſioners for trade and 

tations. plantations, relating to the laws made, manufactures Þ 1; 
ſet up, and trade carried on, in any of his Majeſty's 
colonies and plantations in America, which may have 
affected the trade, navigation and manufactures of Þ 
this kingdom, be impowered to inquire of the pro- 
per methods for encouragement and fecurity of all B. 
trade and manufactures in the faid Plantations, which T: 
no way interfere with the trade of Great Briain, 1 4 
and which may be of uſe to the trade of Great Br. C 
tain, and for the better ſecurity of the plantations Þ 5. 
themſelves. | 


And a queſtion being ſtated thereupon, 


It was propoſed after the word ¶ Encourageme::| 
to leave out [| and Security.] 


Go ANAM ww ww .c00 


Which being objected to, and debate thereupon, 
the queſtion was put, Whether the words (and Sect- 
rity] ſhall ſtand part of the queſtion ?. 

It was reſolved in the negative. 


Content 28. 
Not Content 52. 


Then 
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Then it was propoſed, That theſe words, at the 


latter end of the motion, viz. (and for the better ſe- 
' curity of the plantations themſelves) be left out, 


And the ſame being objected to, 
The queſtion was put, Whether thoſe words ſhall 


ſtand part of the queſtion ? 


It was reſo'\ ed in the negative. 


Diſſentient. ; ; 
Ecauſe we apprehend, That if the ſafety of the 
plantations themſelves is not thought a matter 


| worthy the conſideration of the Parliament, it is of 
little conſequence to conſider of their laws, manufac- 


ture, or trade. 
Bedford, Tadcaſter, Aylesford, 
| Bathurſt, Litchfield, Gower, 
* Berkſhire, Thanet, © Stair, 
* Tweedale, Carteret, Northampton, 
* Abingdon, Winchelſea and . Montroſe, 
Coventry, Nottingham, Briſtol, 
* Strafford, Bolton, Marchmont. 
Then the queſtion was put, Whether the ſaid com- 
- mittee ſhall be impowered to inquire of the proper 
methods for the encouragement of all trade and ma- 
nufactures of the plantations in America, which no 
Pay interfere with the trade of Great Britain, or which 
may be of uſe to Great Britain? 

It was reſolved in the negative. 


Diſſentient. 
1. D Ecauſe we apprehend, that the new powers 
propoſed to be given to the committee, were 

not only expedient, but abſolutely neceſſary, ſince 
: | {by the account given by ſeveral Lords who attended 
nh | 
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the committee, and contradicted by none) it ap- 
peared to the houſe, that from the informations 
of merchants of undoubted credit, Jamaica, Bar. 
badoes, and the Leeward Iſlands, were in ſo defence. 
leſs and miſerable a condition, that they might be 
taken in twenty-four hours ; and we conceive, that 
ſuch imminent danger of ſuch valuable poſſeſſions 
required an immediate and minute examination, 
in order to diſcover the cauſes and nature of the 
danger, and to apply proper and adequate reme- 
dies. | 


2, Becauſe we conceive, that the chief reaſon 
urged in the debate againſt this inquiry, is the 
ſtrongeſt argument imaginable. for it, viz. That it 
might diſcover the weakneſs of theſe iſlands in the 
preſent critical juncture of affairs, and invite our 
enemies to invade them : Whereas we think, that 
this critical juncture calls upon us, to put our poſſeſ. 
ſions in a ſtate of defence and ſecurity in all events; 
and ſince we cannot ſuppoſe that their preſent de- 
fenceleſs condition is unknown to thoſe powers who 
are the moſt likely to take the advantage of it, we 
apprehend it to be both prudent and neceſſary, that 
thoſe powers ſhould at the ſame time know, that 
the care and attention of this houſe was employed in 
providing for their ſecurity. We conceive likewiſe, 
that ſuch an argument may tend to debar a houſe 
of Parliament from looking into any of our af- 
fairs, either foreign or domeſtic ; if, in any tranſac- 
tion at any time there ſhall appear to have been a 
weak, treacherous, or negligent management, the direc- 
tors will never fail to lay hold of that argument, to 
ſtop any parliamentary inquiry; and the fear of diſ- 
covering a national weakneſs may be urged only to 
—_— the detection of miniſterial negligence, or 
guilt, | 


3. Becauſe 
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3. Becauſe we have found by experience, that we 


can never be too attentive to the preſervation of the 


poſſeſſions and dependencies of this kingdom, ſince 


- treaties alone will not bind thoſe powers, who from 


the proximity of their ſituations, from favourable op- 


| portunities, or rather inducements, may be tempted 
to attack or invade them. But the interpoſition of a 
* Britiſh Parliament will be more expeditious, and more 


effectual, than the occaſional expedients of fluctuating 


and variable negotiations, which, in former times, 
have been often more adapted to the preſent neceſſi- 
* ties of the miniſter, than to the real honour, and laſt- 
ing ſecurity of the nation, 


4. Becauſe we apprehend, the debarring this houſe 


* from any inquiry into the conduct of miniſters for 
the time paſt, or from giving their advice in matters 
of great concern to the publick, for the time to come, 
tend to deſtroy the very being of this houſe, and, 
of conſequence, the whole frame of our conſtitution : 


And how melancholy a view muſt it be to all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, to ſee the private property of ſo 
many particulars, and ſo advantageous a trade to the 


— 
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whole, refuſed to be brought under the inſpection of 
this houſe, and yet (as far as it appears to us) totally 
neglected by the adminiſtration? And we are the 
more ſurpriſed to find this back wardneſs, with regard 
to the intereſt of our colonies, ſince we are perſuaded, 
that the balance of trade at preſent is againſt us in 
moſt parts of the world, and only compenſated in 
ſome degree by what we gain by our Weſt- India 
trade : Neither can we allow, that they ought to be 
left to look after themſelves, ſince they have a right 


to claim even more than the protection of their mo- 


ther-country, by the great wealth they annually tranſ- 
mit to it, and the great duties they pay to the increaſe 
of the public funds, and the civil lift z and we are 
fully convinced, that if this beneficial trade ſhould 
once be loſt, it will be irrecoverably loſt, to the infi- 


nite ]. 
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nite damage of this kingdom. For tho? the iſlands 
ſhould be reſtored to us afterwards, the utenſils and 
ſtock of negroes being carried away, it would take 
up a long tract of time, and would be a very great 


. expence to the public, to re-inſtate them in their pre- 


ſent condition: We rather think it impracticable to 
reſtore them, tho* we can by no means ſuppoſe it 


difficult, by timely precaution, to prevent their de- 
deltruction.” 


Cheſterfield, Stair, Berkfhire, 
Tadcaſter, Bedford, Bathiirſt, 
Coventry, Northampton, Litchfield, 
Thanet, Strafford, Tweedale, 
Carteret, Bolton, Gower, 
Finchelſea and Montroſe, Marchmont. 


Nottingham, © Abingdon, 


. Beſides the ſupply voted for the ſea ſervice, and 
that for the army, the houſe of Commons in a 
committee on the ſupply came, on Friday the 1 5th 
of February, to ſeveral reſolutions, which were on 


Monday the 18th reported, and agreed to by the 
houſe, and are as follow, viz. 


That there ſhould be granted to his Majefty, 


For the ordinary of the navy, 3 

(including half. pay for ſea offi- | 

cers) for the year 1734, 202,670 05 09 © 
Towards the ſupport of the 

royal hoſpital at Greenwich, for 

the better maintainance of the 

ſeamen of the ſaid hoſpital, worn 

out and become decrepid in the 

ſervice of their country, 10, oo0 oO 00 o 


For 


For defraying ſeveral extraor- 


dinary expences and ſervices in- 
| curred, and not provided for by 
Parliament, 


For out- penſioners of Chel/ea 


* hoſpital, for the year 1734, 


For reduced officers of his 


* Majeſty's land forces, and ma- 
rines, for the year 1734, 


For paying of penſions to the 


* widows of ſuch reduced officers 
ol his Majeſty's land forces, and 
* marines, as died upon the eſta- 
bliſhment of half-pay in Great 
Britain (and who were married 
| to them before the 25th day of 
December, 1716) for the year 


| 1734, 


For the charge of the office of 


| ordnance for land ſervice for the 
Pear 1734, 


For defraying the extraordi- 


nary expence of the office of ord- 
: nance for land ſervice, not pro- 
| vided for by Parliament, 


For making good the defici- 


| ency of the grants for the ſervice 
of the year 1733, 
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9] 


4$,126 04 oo 


25,057 05 10 © 


52,690 15 10 @ 


2,586 oo oo o 


$5,199 10 03 9 


1,614 07 06 © 


287,343 05 01 0 


— _ 


In all 716,287 14 03 + 


On Monday, the 4th of March, the ſaid commit- 


Vol. XII, E 


N tee came to a reſolution with reſpect to the navy 
debt, which was next day reported, and agreed to 
by the houſe, and is as follows, 


VIZ, 
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That there ſhould be granted 1 
to his Majeſty towards paying off 
the debt of the navy, 1, 200, ooo oo oo 


And on Wedneſday the 6th of March, the ſaid 
committee came to ſome other reſolutions, which 
were next day reported, and agreed to by the houſe, 
and are as follow, viz. 


That there ſhould be granted to his Majeſty, 


Towards the repair of the 1 

collegiate church of St. Peter, 

Weſtminſter, 4,000 OO OO © 
Towards making good the 

deficiency of the general fund, 48,516 14 06 4 
Towards the maintainance of 

the Briliſb forts and ſettlements 

belonging to the royal African 

company of England, on the 

coalt of Africa, 10,000 OO OO © 


In all 62,516 14 06 3 


Sinking On Monday the 11th day of March, the houſe of 
fundappli- Commons (according to order) reſolved itſelf into a 
ed 3 committ@ of the whole houſe, to conſider farther ol 
of che na- ways and means for railing the ſupply granted to his 
vy debt. Majeſty 3 and a motion was made as follows, viz. 
That it ſhould be reſolved, that towards raiſing the 

* ſupply granted to his Majeſty, there ſhould be iſſued 

© and applied the ſum of 1, 200, oool. out of ſuch mo- 
nies as had ariſen, or ſhould or might ariſe, for the 
6 {urpluſſes, exceſſes, or overplus monies, commonly 
called the ſinking fund,” which motion was warmly 
oppoſed ; but after a debate, the ſame was carried in 
the afhrmative : After which the following reſolution 
paſſed without any oppoſition, viz. * That the ſum 
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* the receipt of his Majeſty's Exchequer, on arrears 
of former land-taxes, ſhould be applied towards 
© raiſing the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, for the 
« ſervice of the year 1734.* Both which reſolutions 
being next day reported to the houſe, were agreed to 
and a bill was ordered to be brought in purſuant to 
the firſt, and an inſtruction was ordered for the 
land-tax bill committee, to receive a clauſe purſuant 
to the ſecond, 


On Wedneſday the 13th of March, upon a 
motion made by Philip Gybbon, Eſq; it was or- 
dered, that the ſerjeant at arms attending the houſe 
ſhould go with the mace into Weſtminſter-bail, and 
into the court of requeſts, and places adjacent, and 
ſummon the members there to attend the ſervice of 
the houſe, and he being returned, 

William Bromley, Eſq; member for arwick, ſtood 
up, and ſpoke as follows, viz. 


Mr. Speaker, The call of the houſe being ad- Mr. Bren- 


* journed to a very remote day, upon a general opi- 407 

nion (which I hope is well founded) That no vote occhegd 
of credit will be propoſed, I believe we can ſcarce — 
expect to ſce a fuller houſe than this day produces. the ſepten- 
There cannot therefore be a better opportunity of nial bill. 
making a motion, which, I apprehend to be of 
ſuch a national' concernment, that I have long 
wiſhed it undertaken by ſome perſon, better able 
to ſupport it than myſelf : But I have this ſatisfac- 
tion, that what I am going to offer, will ſo far 
ſpeak itſelf, as may ſupply any defects in my man- 
ner of laying it before you, and I cannot doubt the 
concurrence of this houſe, when it comes to be 
maturely conſidered, 
© I believe we are none of us unappriſed of the 
* diſlike the people in general have always had to 
* long Parliaments ; a diſlike juſtly founded, on rea- 
* ſon and experience; long Parliaments in former 
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reigns having proved the unhappy cauſe of great 


calamities to this nation, and having been at al] 
times declared, an innovation upon our conſtitution, 
I am convinced there is no one that hears me, who 
does not believe, the people thought themſelves 
highly aggrieved by the ſeptennial bill: That they 
even looked upon it as a dangetous infringement 
of their liberties, notwithſtanding the cauſe alledg- 
ed in the preamble to the act, which ſeemed at 
that time to carry ſome weight with it. 

* That cauſe being happily removed, they deſire 
to revert, as near as may be, to their ancient con- 
ſtitution; and ſurely there can never be a more 
favourable opportunity to effectuate it than at this 


juncture, when his Majeſty, to the great joy of 


the kingdom, has been graciouſly pleaſed to de- 
clare his ſatisfaction, that the people are ſoon to 
have an opportunity of chuſing a new repreſenta- 
tive. The preſent Parliament draws near its diſſo- 
lution : What can it do more for its own honour ? 
How can it crown its many meritorious acts better, 
than by redreſſing a grievance a ſucceeding Parlia- 
ment may poſſibly have its reaſons for not entring 
into? 

* Frequent Parliaments were early declared a fun- 
damental part of our conſtitution. In the 4th of 
Ed, III. an act paſſed for holding them once a 
year, or oftner if there ſhould be occaſion, In the 
36th year of the ſame reign that ſtatute was con- 
firmed, In that Parliament magna charta and 
chart a de foreſta were confirmed, and ſeveral new 
privileges granted to the ſubject. Then comes the 


_ clauſe relating to Parliaments, which ſufficiently 


ſhews the intention and original inſtitution of them 
was for the redreſs of grievances : For the bill 
enacts, That for the maintainance of the ſaid arlti- 
cles and ſtatutes (that is the privileges beforemen- 
tioned) and for redreſs of divers miſchiefs and grie- 
vances, which daily happen, a new Parliament * 
: . e 
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be held once every year, as another time was ordain- 
ed. The 16th of Car. II. recites, That by the an- 
cient laws and ſtatutes, Parliaments are to be held 
very often, and therefore enacts, That the ſitting 
and holding of Parliaments ſhall not be intermitted or 
diſcontinued for more than three years. 

In the early days when this prudent care was 


| © taken for frequent meeting of Parliaments, the 
* © crown was poſſeſſed of revenues, which made ap- 
* © plications to the people for money, unleſs upon 


extraordinary emergencies, unneceſſary, It there- 
fore plainly appears, That redreſs of grievances, 
making ſalutary laws, for the good of the community, 
and preſerving the liberties of the people, by ſupport- 
ing @ due balance between the power of the crown 
and the rights of the ſubjeft, were the main ends of 
calling Parliaments, The power of calling them 
being the undoubted prerogative of the crown, it 
became neceſſary, for the ſafety of the ſubject, to 
oblige the crown to call them frequently. I muſt 
confeſs, Sir, a caution of this kind 1s no longer 
neceſſary, nor can it ever be, ſo long as we preſerve 
to ourſelves the power of granting money; the 
crown revenues being ſunk, or waatonly granted 
away, the annual call for a ſupply muſt neceſſarily 
produce an annual meeting of Parliament. But 
give me leave to obſerve, the grievance now com- 
* plained of, is of a very different nature: It is not 
founded on diſcontinuance of Parliaments, but on 
© a too long and dangerous continuance of one and 
the ſawe Parliament: A practice unheard of in 
* former times, when prorogations were not known : 
* For when a Parliament was annually called for 
* the redreſs of grievances, as ſoon as the buſineſs of 
the ſeſſion was over, it was diſſolved, and a new 
one called the next year for the ſame purpoſe z by 
* which means the country had a proper check upon 
their repreſentatives 3 and thoſe who had appeared 
© to be too much under the influence of the crown, 
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© thoſe who were too much attached to the miniſter, 
had leſs opportunity of injuring their country; the 
people had it more frequently in their power to 
* ſhew a proper reſentment, and remedy the evil, by 
* ſending others the next year in their places. 

© This matter ſeems fully explained by 16 Car. II. 
* which does not only prevent diſcontinuance of Par- 
© liaments, but wiſely provides againſt the too long con. 
* tinuance of one and the ſame Parliament, by enact- 
ing it into a law, That a new Parliament ſhall be 
called once in three years, or oftner if there be occa- 
« ſion, The bill of rights in the ſecond ſeſſion of 
* William and Mary, among many other privileges 
* which we now enjoy, enacts, That for redreſs of 
* grievances, amending, ſtrengthening and preſerv- 

ing laws, Parliaments ought to be frequently beld; 
and the ſixth of the ſame reign, explains the true 
meaning of the clauſe, when it declares, That fre- 
quent and new Parliaments tend very much to the 
happy union and good agreement between the King and 
the people; it confirms the 16 Car, II. that Par- 
liaments ſhall be held once in three years at leaſt, 
and adds, That no Parhament fhall continue more 
{han three years at fartheſt, Between that and the 
firſt of the late King, ſeveral Parliaments were 
held, and none continued longer than three years; 


the original conſtitution, and beſt calculated for the 
good of the nation. That year the ſeptennial bill 
paſt; the repeal of which I am now going to 
move; but believe it more agreeable to the rules of 


the houſe, that the act itſelf ſhould be firſt read. 
[47 read.] 
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The preamble to the bill, which is the ſounda- 
tion of it, will, 1 think, Sir, admit a very eaſy 
anſwer z as to the firſt point, That !riennial Par- 
liaments have proved more grievous, burthenſome and 

eben- 


* 


ſome held only for one ſeſſion; which ſeems to be 
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© expenſive, than they were ever known before that lam 
* paſt, I readily agree: But let us conſider the cauſe, 
The lengthening the term occaſioned the expence. 1 
fear I might add, the multiplicity of places enjoyed 
© by members of this houſe, may be roo juſtly al- 
© Jedged another cauſe, But I would willingly con- 
© fine myſelf to the particular point, how far the term 
© or duration of Parliaments might increaſe or leſſen 
© the expence, might add to or diminiſh the grie- 
* yance complained of. And I will conſider it only 
in this light, by ſubmitting it to every gentleman 
that hears me, whether he would not give more 
for an annuity of three years, than for a grant de- 
terminable at the end of one: And by the ſame 
parity of reaſoning, whether ſeptennial Parliaments 
muſt not prove more grievous, burthenſome and 
expenſive than triennial, at leaſt in ſuch a degree, 
as an annuity for ſeven years deſerves a better con- 
ſideration than one for three, 

< But ſuppoſing, Sir, I ſhould be out in this point, 
which I can never give up without due conviction 3 
this argument in the preamble is, I hope, intirely 
at an end. The act againſt bribery and corrup- 
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this Parliament) will neceſſarily remedy this evil. 
That glorious act will prevent corruption in the 
electors. Nothing but frequent new Parliaments 
can remedy it in the elected. 

© The other reaſon upon which that act was 
founded, namely, a ſuſpicion, that deſigns were 
carrying on to renew the rebellion, and an invaſion 
from abroad, was, in my humble opinion, the 
only juſtifiable pretence for enacting it into a law: 
and might poſlibly have induced ſome gentlemen 
of very great honour and integrity, to give their 
votes for the bill at that juncture, whoſe aſſiſtance, 
© I flatter myſelf, I ſhall now have in repealing it: 
For thoſe, Sir, who voted for it from that view, 
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© could never intend it ſhould be made perpetual, or 
© that it ſhould continue longer than that misfortune 
© ſubſiſted. 

] muſt beg pardon of you, Sir, and of the houſe, 
for the trouble I have given you. The nature of 
the motion I am going to make you, has unavoid. 
* ably drawn me into a length as diſagreeable to my. 
5 ſelf, as it muſt have been to thoſe that hear me, 
< Numberleſs arguments will occur to every gentle. 
© man in favour of it; I will therefore conclude with 
© this motion, 

Dat leave be given to bring in a bi'l for repealing 
© the ſeptennial act, and for the more frequent meeting 
* and calling Parliaments, 

© In this, Sir, I hope I ſhall be juſtified, as it 

* cannot proceed from any indirect or private views, 
but from a real conviction, that the happineſs and 
* ſafety of this nation depends upon it; in which 
I am ſupported by the common voice of the peo- 
ple, and have it particularly recommended to me, 
by a great majority of thoſe I have the honour to 
< repreſent in Parliament, as well as from my neigh- 
* bours of the city of Coventry, for whoſe recommen- 
dation I ſhall always have a due regard, though I 
have not the honour to repreſent them.” 


Sir John St. Aubin, one of the Knights of the | 


ſhire for Cornwall, ſtood up next, and ſpoke as fol- 
lows, viz, © 


Mr. Speater, 
* The hon. gentleman who made you this mo- 


St. Aubia's tion, has ſupported the neceſſity of it by ſo many 


Speech, 
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* ſtrong and forcible arguments, that there is hardly 


any thing new to be offered. I am very ſenſible 
therefore of the diſadvantages I muſt lie under, in 
attempting to ſpeak after him; and I ſhould con- 
tent myſelf with barely ſeconding him, if the ſub- 
Ject matter of this debate was not of ſuch import- 
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ance, that I ſhould be aſhamed to return to my 
electors, without endeavouring, in the beſt manner 
I am able, to declare publicly the reaſons which 
induced me to give my moſt ready aſſent to this 
queſtion, 

« *Tis evident, from what has been ſaid, that the 
people have an unqueſtionable right to frequent new 
Parliaments by ancient uſage ; and that this uſage 
has been confirmed by ſeveral laws, which have 
been progreſſively made by our anceſtors, as often 
as they found it neceſſary to inſiſt on this eſſential 
privilege, 

* Parhaments were generally annual, but never 
continued longer than three years, 'till the remark- 
able reign of Henry VIII. He, Sir, was a 
Prince of unruly appetites, and of an arbitrary 
will: He was impatient of every reſtraint ; the laws 
of God and man fell equally a ſacrifice, as they 
ſtood in the way of his avarice, or diſappointed his 
ambition : He therefore introduced long Parlia- 
ments, becauſe he very well knew, that they would 
become the proper inſtruments of both; and what 
a laviſh obedience they paid to all his meaſures is 
ſufficiently known. 

If we come to the reign of King Charles the firſt, 
we muſt acknowledge him to be a Prince of a con- 
trary temper ; he had certainly an innate love for 
religion and virtue, and of conſequence for the li- 
berty of his country, But here lay the miſ- 
fortune——— He was led from his natural diſpo- 
ſition by ſycophants and flatterers z they adviſed 
him to neglect the calling of frequent new Parlia- 
ments, and therefore by not taking the. conſtant 
ſenſe of his people in what he did, he utis worked 
up into ſo high a notion of prerogative, that the 
Commons (in order to reſtrain it) obtained that 
independant fatal power, which at laſt unhappily 
brought him to his moſt tragical end, and at the 
lame time ſubyerted the whole conſtitution. And 
T hope 
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© I hope we ſhall learn this leſſon from it, never to 
compliment the crown with any new or extrava- 
* gant powers, nor to deny the people thoſe rights, 
< which by ancient uſage they are intitled to; but to 
< preſerve the juſt and equal balance, from which 
they will both derive mutual ſecurity, and which, 

if be obſerved, will render our conſtitution the 

_ © envy and admiration of all the world. 

King Charles the ſecond naturally took a ſurfeit 
© of Parliaments in his father's time, and was there- 
fore extremely deſirous to lay them aſide, But this 
vas a ſcheme impracticable. However, in effect 
he did ſo: For he obtained a Parliament, which, 
by its long duration, like an army of veteran, 
© became ſo exactly diſciplined to his own meaſures, 
that they knew no other command but from that 
< perſon who gave them their pay. 

This was a ſafe and moſt ingenious way of en- 

i < ſlaving a nation. It was very well known, 
that arbitrary power, if it was open and avowed, 
< would never prevail here. The people were 
© therefore amuſed with the ſpecious form of their 
ancient conſtitution : It exiſted, indeed, in their 
fancy; but, like a mere phantom, had no ſub- 
* ſtance nor reality in it; for the power, the autho- 
< rity, the dignity of Parliaments were wholly loſt. 
8 This was tit remarkable Parliament which 
* ſo juſtly obtained the opprobious name of the 
PENSION PARLIAMENT, and was the model 
* from which, I believe, ſome later Parliaments have 
been exactly copied. 
At the time of the revolution, the people made 
a freſh claim of their ancient privileges; and as 
they hel fo lately experienced the misfortune of 
long and ſervile Parliaments, it was then declared, 
That they ſhould be held frequently. But, it 
* ſeems, their full meaning was not underſtood by 
this declaration; and therefore, as in every new 
* ſettlement the intention of all parties ſhould be ſpe- 
s cifically 
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cilfically manifeſted, the Parliament never ceaſed 


« ſtruggling with the crown, till the friennial law 


* © was obtained: The preamble of it, which the ho- 


nourable gentleman has recited, is extremely full 
and ſtrong, and in the body of the bill you will 
find the word declared before enafed, by which I 
apprehend, that though this law did not immedi- 
ately take place at the time of the revolution, it 
was certainly intended as declaratory of their firſt 
meaning, and therefore ſtands a part of that ori- 
ginal contract under which the conſtitution was 
His Majeſty's title to the crown, 
is primarily derived from that contract; and if, 
* upon a review, there ſhall appear to be any devi- 
* ations from it, we ought to treat them as ſo ma- 
ny injuries done to that title. And I dare ſay, 
that this houſe, which has gone through ſo long 


aa a ſeries of ſervices to his Majeſty, will at laſt be 


* willing to revert to thoſe original ſtated meaſures 
* of government, to renew and ſtrengthen that 
title. 

But, Sir, I think the manner in which the ſep- 
© tennial law was firſt introduced, is a very ſtrong 
* reaſon why it ſhould be repealed. —— People, in 
* their fears, have very often recourſe to deſperate 
* expedients, which, if not cancelled in ſeaſon, will 


* themſelves prove fatal to that conſtitution, which 


they were meant to ſecure. Such is the nature 
of the ſeptennial law; it was intended only as a 
* preſervative againſt a temporary inconvenience : 
The inconvenience is removed, but the miſchiev- 
* ous effects ſtill continue; for it not only altered the 
* conſtitution of Parliaments, but it extended that 
* ſame Parliament beyond its natural duration; and 
therefore carries this moſt unjuſt implication with 
it, That you may at any time uſurp the moſt in- 
* dubitable, the moſt eſſential privilege of the pc o- 
ple. I mean that of chuling their own repre- 
* lentatives, A precedent of ſuch a dangerous con- 

ſequence 
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© ſequence, of ſo fatal a tendency, that I think it 
< would be a reproach to our ſ{tatute-book, if that 
law was any longer to ſubſiſt, which * record 
it to poſterity. 

© This is a ſeaſon of virtue and public ſpirit, 
© Let us take advantage of it, to repeal thoſe laws 
< which infringe on our liberties, and introduce ſuch 
© as may reſtore the vigour of our ancient conſtity. 
© tion. 
_ © Human nature is ſo very corrupt, that all obli- 

« gations loſe their force, unleſs they are frequently 
< renewed. — Long Parliaments become therefore 
independent of the people, and when they do ſo, 
© there always happens a moſt dangerous dependence 
< elſewhere, 

© It has of late been denied, that the people have 
© a right of remonſtrating to us. It has been 
© called an unjuſtifiable controul upon the freedom 
< of our proceedings, — But then, let them have 
more frequent opportunities of varying the choice 
of their repreſentatives, that they may diſmiſs ſuch 
mas have unfaithtully withdrawn their attention 
* from them. 
The influencing powers of the crown are daily 
increaſing, and it is highly requiſite that Parlia- 
ments ſhould be frequently reſponſible to their con- 


itant awe of acting contrary to their intereſts — 
Modern hiſtory, I believe, will inform us, that 
ſome very dangerous attempts upon our liberties 
have been diſappointed. Not ſo much from 
the virtue of many in this houſe, as from the ap- 
prehenſions they may have had of an approaching 
election. 

It is true, there is a proviſion againſt ſuch whoſe 
places vacate their ſeats here, but this is no guard 
* againſt /ecret penſioners and place- holders. Give me 
leave to ſay, that the laws, with reſpect to them, 
are very inſufficient, and as we were not allowed 
* to 
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ſtituents; that they ſhould be Kept under the con- | 


to his Majeſty than frequent new Parliaments. 
That he may often take the freſh ſenſe of the na- 
tion, and not be partially adviſed. For his mea- 
* © ſures will always have a greater weight both at 
| © home and abroad, the more generally he refers him- 
| © ſelf ro the opinion of his people. 


© arts to win them into bis ſchemes. 
* © muſt be the work of time. 
* ſo baſe a nature, that at firſt ſight it is extreme- 
| © ly ſhocking, — Hardly any one has ſubmitted 
do it all at once, —— His diſpoſition mult be pre- 
© viouſly underſtood, the particular bait muſt be 
found out with which he is to be allured, and at- 
{ © ter all, it is not without many ſtruggles that he 
| « ſurrenders his virtue. 
who will at once plunge themſelves over head and 
| © ears into any baſe action, but the generality of man- 
* © kind are of a more cautious nature, and will pro- 
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to make them effectual, the people have no other 


© © remedy but a new cleftiva. 


[ 
I think that long Parliaments are a great hard- 


| © ſhip upon thoſe who may be excluded out of this 
| © houſe, and ought reaſonably to take their turn.— 
But ſeven years is the purchaſe of a man's life. It 
1 equally hard upon ſuch whoſe private fortunes 
won't admit them to engage in ſo long and painful 
2 a ſervice, ——lIt mult be ſo to thoſe who mean no 
view nor advantage by it. 


© I think too, that nothing can be of greater uſe 


A farther miſchief of long Parliaments is, that 


+ © a miniſter has time and opportunities of getting ac- 


* quaintance with members, of practiſing his ſeveral 
But this 
Corruption is of 


Indeed, there are ſome, 


* ceed only by leiſurely degrees. One or two per- 
© haps have deſerted their colours the firſt campaign, 
* ſome have done it a ſecond, —— But a great many, 


* who have not that eager diſpoſition to vice, will 


* wait till a third. 
For this reaſon, ſhort Parliaments have been 


* leſs corrupt than long ones; they are — 
like 
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like ſtreams of water, always to grow more im. 


pure the greater diſtance they run from the foun. 
tain-head. 


] am aware, it may be ſaid, that frequent ney 


* Parliaments will produce frequent new expences, 


but I think quite the contrary ; I am really of opi. 


nion, that it will be a proper remedy againſt the 
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_ © evilof bribery at elections, eſpecially as you have 


provided ſo wholeſome a law to co-operate upon 
theſe occaſions. 

© Bribery at elections, whence did it ariſe ? Not 
from country gentlemen, for they are ſure of be. 
ing choſen without it; it was, Sir, the invention of 
wicked and corrupt miniſters, who have, from 
time to time, led weak Princes into ſuch deſtruc- 


tive meaſures, that they did not dare to rely upon 


the natural repreſentation of the people. Long 
Parliaments, Sir, firſt introduced bribery, becauſe 
they were worth purchaling at any rate z — 
Country gentlemen, who have only their private 


«* fortunes to rely upon, and have no mercenary ends 


to ſerve, are unable to oppoſe it, eſpecially if at 
any time the public treaſure ſhall be unfaithfully 
ſquandered away to corrupt their boroughs. — 
Country gentlemen, indeed, may make ſome weak 
efforts, but as they generally prove unſucceſsful, 
and the time of a freſh ſtruggle is at ſo great a1 
diſtance, they at laſt grow faint in the diſpute, give 
up their country for loſt, and retire in deſpair, — 
Deſpair naturally produces indolence, and that is 
the proper diſpoſition for ſlavery. Miniſters of 
ſtate underſtand this very well, and are therefore 
unwilling to awaken the nation out of its lethargy, 
by frequent elections. They know that the ſpi- 
rit of liberty, like every other virtue of the mind, 
is to be kept alive only by conſtant action, that it 
is impoſſible to inſlave this nation, while it is per- 
petually upon its guard. Let country gentle- 
men then, by having frequent opportunities of ex- 

| ; * erting 
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- « erting themſelves, be kept warm and active in their 
© «© contencion for the public good: This will raiſe 
* © that zeal and indignation, which will at laſt get 
the better of thoſe undue influences, by which the 
* © officers of the crown, though unknown to the ſe. 
* © yeral boroughs, have been able to ſupplant coun- 
« try gentlemen of great characters and fortune, who 
| © live in their neighbourhood. —— I don't ſay this 
* © upon idle ſpeculation only. I live in a country 
* © where it is too well known, and ll appeal to ma- 
© © ny gentlemen in the houſe, to more out of it (and 
Who are fo for this very reaſon) for the truth of 

my aſſertion. . Sir, it is a ſore which has been long 
© © eating into the moſt vital part of our conſtitution, 
and I hope the time will come when you will 


probe it to the bottom. For if a miniſter ſhould 


ever gain a corrupt familiarity with our boroughs, 
dit he ſhould keep a regiſter of them in his cloſet, 
* © and, by ſending down his treaſury-mandates, ſhould 
| © procure a ſpurious repreſentative of the people, the 
offspring of his corruption, who will be at all times 
ready to reconcile and juſtify the moſt contradicto- 
ry meaſures of his adminiſtration, and even to vote 
every crude indigeſted dream of their patron into 
 * alaw if the maintainance of his power ſhould be- 
come the ſole object of their attention, and they 
- © ſhould be guilty of the moſt violent breach of Par- 
- © liamentary truſt, by giving the King a diſcretion- 
- © ary liberty of taxing the people without limitation 
bor controul ; the laſt fatal compliment they can 
© © pay to the crown.—— If this ſhould ever be the 
- © unhappy circumſtance of this nation, the people 
indeed may complain; but the doors of that place 
where their complaints ſhould be heard, will for 
ever be ſhut againſt them. 


* The power of the crown is very juſtly appre- 


; © hended to be growing to a monſtrous, I ſhould 
have faid, too great a ſize, and ſeveral methods 


© have 
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have been unſucceſsfully propoſed for reſtraining it 
within its proper bounds. 

But our diſeaſe, I fear, is of a complicated na. 
ture, and I think that this motion is wiſely in. 
tended to remove the firſt and principal diſorder, 
ive the people their ancient right of fre. 
quent new elections; that will reſtore the decayed 
authority of Parliaments, and will put our conſti. 
tution into a natural condition of working out her 
own Cure. 

Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, that! 
can't expreſs a greater zeal for his Majeſty, for the 
liberties of the people, or the honour and dignity 
of this houſe, than by ſeconding the motion which 
the honourable gentleman has made you. 


Jobn Conduit, Eſq; member for White Church in 


Hamꝑſbire, ſpoke next, in ſubſtance as follows, vin. 


C 
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Sir, as I happen to differ in opinion from the two 
honourable gentlemen who have ſpoke in favour 
of this-motion, I ſhall endeavour to follow them in 
every thing they have ſaid, and give my reaſons 
for not thinking the arguments they have made 
uſe of any way concluſive. They have talked a 


great deal of our ancient conſtitution, and ſeem, 1 


think, mighty defirous of reverting to it; but if 


gentlemen will conſider the diſadvantages, as well | 


as the advantages, which attended every part of 
our old conſtitution, I believe they will not be fo 
very fond of returning to it. I ſhall agree that 
there were ſuch old ſtatutes as have been mentioned, 
relating to the frequent holding of Parliaments ; 
but that gentlemen may recollect a little the nature 
of thoſe Parliaments, and the rights and preroga- 
tives which the crown at that time enjoyed, or at 
leaſt pretended to, I ſhall beg leave to read ſome 
extracts, which I have taken from one of our moſt 


« judicious writers, about parliamentary affairs; I 
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mean the famous Mr. Prinne, (here he read ſome 


extracts from his writings, ſhewing the many powers 
and prerogatives which our Kings of old pretended 
to.) * Thus we may ſee that the Kings of England 


c 
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had anciently ſuch prerogatives, as would be very 
inconſiſtent with thoſe privileges which the people 
of this nation now enjoy. This was our old con- 
ſtitution, and I ſhould be glad to knew, if it be 
to this form of government that gentleman would 
now have us to return, , | 

© The honourable gentleman mentioned next the 
heavy complaints that were made againſt King 
Charles the Firſt, and his ſon King James the Se- 
cond, and the great misfortunes which both theſe 
Princes fell into by not giving ear to thoſe com- 
plaints: But I muſt take notice, that there never 
was a complaint againſt either of them for continu- 
ing the ſame Parliament too long; all the com- 
plaints againſt both were, for not calling or hold- 
ing any Parliament for ſeveral years together; and 
this it was that brought all their misfortunes upon 
them. And as tothe long Parliament in King Charles 
the ſecond's reign, it is certain that there was a 
great deal more reaſon to complain againſt their 
conduct during the firſt years of their fitting than 
there was towards the latter end; ſo that no part 
of the hiſtory of either of theſe three reigns can af- 
ford ſo much as a plauſible argument in favour of 
the motion now made to us. 


It has been alledged, Sir, that the crown muſt 


always neceſſarily have a much greater influence 
upon ſeptennial Parliaments, than it can ever have 
upon thoſe which ate chofen and continued only for 
three years: But it is my opinion, if ever the 
crown ſhould atrempr; if ever any miniſtry ſhould 
be wicked enough to endeavour to gain a corrupt 
influence over the Parliament, it will be as eafy to 
gain it over the one ſort of Parliament as over the 
Vor. XII. R other; 
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other; for if ever the members choſen and return. 
ed, or the majority of them, ſhould be ſuch as 
will ſtoop to corruption, the infection may be eaſily 
ſpread, the alluring baits may be thrown out in 
ſeven days as well as ſeven years; nor do I think 
it ſuch a difficult or tedious affair to find out who 
may be the perſons proper to be wrought on; 
that is a knowledge that may be eaſily acquired af. 
ter the elections are over, and before it may be ne. 
ceſſary for the Parliament to meet: Nay, if ever 
ſuch a thing ſhould happen (which I hope never 
will) I am convinced it would be much more eaſy 
for ſuch a miniſtry to manage a triennial Parlia, 
ment, than it will ever be to manage a ſeptennial; 
for it is well known how ſtrongly men may be 
wrought on by hopes and promiſes ; and it 1s cer- 
tain,that by ſuch hopes and promiſes ; ſome might 
be kept firmly attached to a court and miniſtry for 
two or three years, who could not be kept fo for 
four or five; therefore I muſt conclude, as hopes 
and promiſes are more eaſily given than penſions 
or bribes, it would be more eaſy for the miniſters 
to keep a triennial Parliament depending upon 
them, than to keep a ſcptennial in any ſort of de- 
pendence : And as to paſt times, we by experience 
find, that the court has never gained much by long 
Parliaments; on the contrary, we have always 
found that the party againſt the court bas gradually 
increaſed in number by the long continuance of 
the Parliament, inſomuch that from a ſmall mino- 
rity in the beginning, they have often come up to 
very near an equality, ſometimes to a majority be- 
fore the end; ſo that if we reaſon either from the 
nature of mankind or from experience, we muſt 
conclude, that the liberties of the people are better 
ſecured by ſeptennial than they can ever be by 
triennial Parliaments. R 
Ihe preſent power of the crown has been ſet in 
* the moſt hideous light, and the number of places 
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now at the diſpoſal of the crown, has been repre- 
* ſented as of the moſt dangerous conſequence to the 
© independency of Parliament: But in this I muſt 
think that gentlemen are likewiſe very much mi- 


| * ſtaken: I muſt even think that the diſpoſal of 


« thoſe poſts and places which are neceſſary for the 
« ſupport of our government, rather weakens the 
influence and intereſt of the crown, both in the 
Parliament and in the country; becauſe it is cer- 
tain, that there is never any poſt or place to be diſ- 
* poſed of, for which there are not three or four can- 
* didates at leaſt z the crown can give it but to one, 
and by giving it to any one of the four, the other 
* three are diſappointed and diſobliged, by which 
* the crown very probably raiſes up three enemies, 
* for the ſake of ſecuring one friend, upon whom 


* no very great dependance can perhaps be had; 


for if it be a place for life, the perſon who got 
* it becomes then independent upon the crown, 
and may ſoon come to be diſobliged by being re- 
* fuſed ſome ſecond favour. This every man who 
* hears me, muſt by his own experience be convinced 
* of, and therefore tho? it be abſolutely neceſſary for 
the executive part of our government, which is 
* lodged in the crown, to have the diſpoſal of thoſe 
* poſts and places, yet it cannot from thence be in- 


* ferred, that the power of the crown is thereby 


* greatly increaſed, 

* The honourable gentlemen ſeemed to infinuate, 
that the principal motive for paſſing the ſeptennial 
bill, now-no longer ſubſiſted; but in this alſo I 
* mult beg leave to differ from them. It is true, one 
* of the motives for paſting that bill was, the great 
* ferinetit which the nation was then in; but this was 
* not” the principal motive, and if it had been ſo, 
that motive is very far from ceaſing to fubſiſt : 


Does not every gentleman know what a ſpirit of 
* diſcontent, nay, I may ſay of diſaffection, was 


' artfally raiſed over the whole nation but laſt year? 
| F 2 * And 
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And can any gentleman fay that that ſpirit is now 
totally ſubſided ? Or can any gentleman believe 
that there was not a great deal of the ſpirit of Ja- 
cobitiſm at the bottom of thoſe diſcontents, which 
were then without any ground endeavoured to be 
raiſed? I am perſuaded, Sir, that the ferment the 
nation is now in, and the ferment it was in when 
the ſeptennial bill was paſſed into a law, proceed 
originally from the ſame cauſe, therefore I muſt 
take the motive for continuing it, to be now much 
the ſame with that which was then for enaCting it; 
and as the motive is now the ſame, I hope it will 
prevail with this houſe not to repeal a law from 
which the nation has received ſo great benefit. 


„ 


Sir Thomas Robinſon, member for Morpeth in 
Northumberland. Sir, 1 cannot content myſelf with 
© barely giving a negative to this propoſition, but 
* muſt beg your indulgence in offering a few reaſons 
* which will induce me to be againſt it; and to make 
two or three obſervations upon what 5 fallen from 
the honourable gentlemen who have introduced and 
: ſpoke in favour of it. 

* In my opinion, Sir, we ſhould fix the duration 
6 ” Parliaments to a ſhorter or a longer period, ac- 
© cording as it will promote the welfare of the nation, 


and ſupport and ſtrengthen our preſent conſcitu- þ 


tion; and when that is once fixed, the conſidera- 
tion, whether the thing be popular or unpopular, 
© or whether it may be conſonant to the practice of 
* our anceſtors, ought not to influence any gentle 

© man in giving his vote, 
© Tt has been ſaid by the honourable gentleman 
© who ſpoke firſt, that the renewing of the triennial 
© bill will leſſen the expences at elections. Sir, I think 
© nothing is more demonſtrable, than that frequent 
elections will always occaſion frequent expences, and 
other irregularities too notorious not to lye within 
the campaſs of every man's obſervation z and that 
men's 
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men's minds, which never fail to be inflamed 
in a conteſt between two parties, will always pre- 
ſerve thoſe heats in view of a quick return of 
electing: That theſe and many other inconvenien- 
ces can be fairly charged on triennial elections is in- 
diſputably true; and if ſeptennial Parliaments do 
not intirely remove theſe evils, at leaſt they miti- 
gate their influence. 

Gentlemen have urged, that expences at elec- 


tions are voluntary; this is indeed in ſome meaſure 


true, but, by this alteration of the law, the temp- 
tation will never be at a great diſtance; the o 
portunity for corruption, idleneſs and debauche- 


ry, will happen once in three years, inſtead of 


once in ſeven; for I am afraid the law we have 
lately made, which the honourable gentleman who 
made the motion has taken notice of, cannot yet 
have produced the good effect we expected from it: 
Reformations of any kind cannot be brought about 
on a ſudden, eſpecially in things of this nature, 
where the lower claſs of the people are parties con- 
cerned. | 

Sir, the law for triennial Parliaments continued 
in force for 22 years : In that time many inconve- 
niences were found to ariſe from it; an] it was 
likewiſe found that in many reſpects it did not an- 


ſwer the end for which it was made. I think it 


lies upon thoſe gentlemen who are advocates for 
this propoſition, and which ought to be the foun- 
dation of their arguments in ſupport of it, to ſhew 
us what the evils are which are attendant upon ſep- 
tennial Parliaments, and how they would be re- 
moved by the alteration propoſed : If they had 
done this, if any fuch thing could be done, the ar- 
gument would have ſome weight; but to me this 
appears ſo far from being the caſe, that on the con- 
trary, the many good laws that have paſſed in fa- 
vour of the ſubje&t, ſhew how little reaſon the 
people of England have to be diſpleaſed with the 
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actions of their repreſentatives, ſince the ſeptennial 
act took place, which is 18 years ago: What i; 
done within every man's memory cannot be liable 
to any miſrepreſentation. Hiſtories of former Par- 
liaments, or of paſt times, may be partially relat- 
ed, but our own experience cannot deceive us ; 
and 1 appeal to thoſe who now hear me, whether 
we have yet had any reaſon to complain of the con- 
duct of ſeptennial Parliaments, 

And beſides, Sir, there is no miſchief can be 
done to the ſul ject in a ſeptennial Parliament, 
which may not be done in a triennial; but on the 
contrary, the ſhort duration of a triennial will 
not allow ſufficient time to the compleating many 
good undertakings, which may be accompliſhed 
by a ſeptennial z miſchief being of its own nature 
of quick growth, and ſoon brought to maturity ; 


whereas, ſchemes for a general good ripen by flow 


degrees, and require a length of time in rearing up 
to perfeCtion, 

* Gentlemen have brought arguments in ſupport 
of this propoſition from the practice and laws of 
our forefathers, and deduce the expediency of the 
triennial bill, from the original formation of our 
conſtitution. For my part, I do not comprehend 
what 1s meant by our old conſtitution, and there- 
fore when gentlemen make uſe of the expreſſion, 
our old conſtitution, I muſt look upon it as an inde- 
finite term, which can admit of no direct anſwer : 
But would they fix it to a reign, or to any certain 


number of years, I could undertake to ſhew, that, 


in no period of time they ſhall fix on, ſince the 
conqueſt, we ever had ſuch a one as we ſhould be 
now. willing to ſubmit to, and reſt ſatisfied with : 
I know of no ſettled conſtitution till the revolu- 
tion; it is from that happy period 1 date our 
having any. at all. It may indeed be agreeable 
to the ancient laws of the realm, that there ſhould 


* be frequent Parliaments, that is, that Parliaments 


* ſhould 
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ſhould be frequently holden ; but from whence will 
gentlemen prove, that it has been eſtabliſhed as a 
fundamental maxim in what is called our old con- 
ſtitution, that there ſhould be frequent elect ions; 
ſure at leaſt I am, if the nature of our conſtitu- 
tion required that there ſnould be ſuch, the prac. 
tice of our anceſtors has not always correſponded 
with it. 

It would be a tedious task to fhew in what man- 
ner Parliaments have been called and holden, and 
to trace out all the variations of our laws, or ra- 
ther practice, in this reſpect, ſince the conqueſt ; 
200 years after which, I believe, there was no ſuch 
thing in being as a houſe of commons, at leaſt, if 
there was any ſuch aſſembly, they met but very 
ſeldom : But gentlemen's thoughts will prevent me 
in what I could offer on this head, and therefore I 
ſhall not enter into a derail of paticulars, with 
which many others may be much better acquaint- 
ed; only, in general, I will venture to fay, that 
from the earlieſt records of time to the revolution, 
the crown made uſe of their prerogative fo far with 
regard to Parliaments, that the people never knew 
when there would be a new election, or how long 
the power, they gave their reprefentatives when 
elected, might be continued to them: If we look 
back into our hiſtory, we ſhall find, in ſome reigns, 
Parliaments choſen by the people, and diffolved 
by the crown, before they were ſuffered to meet at 
all; in other reigns a very long intermiſſion of 
Parliaments; and in others again a Parliament 
perhaps in being, but for many years ſucceſſive- 
ly not once ſuffered to ſit. Theſe, Sir, were 
real grievances : And in this reforming age, ve 
ſeem to be as uneaſy, and as fond of taking pre- 
cautions againſt imaginary dangers, as ever our an- 
ceſtors were about providing againſt thoſe that were 
real. Es ns 
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My worthy friend and contemporary at the uni. 
verſity, who ſeconded the motion, has ſhewn the 
practice of ſeveral of our former Kings in this par. 
ticular, and indeed has ſpoken in favour of the 
motion, with ſo much decency and weight, that 
it requires one much better ſkilled than I am in 
our Engli/s Hiſtory and Parliamentary proceed. 
ings, to do the ſame juſtice to the other ſide of the 
queſtion , . bur he has quoted two reigns, which 
will, in my opinion, both turn againſt the motion 
he has ſo handſomely ſupported. Theſe, Sir, are 
the reigns of King Charles the Firſt, and King 
Charles the Second; but before I take notice o 
them, give me leave to mention another reign, 1 
mean that of Queen Elizabeth, which both the 
worthy gentlemen have very prudently avoided 
mentioning upon this occaſion, tho? it be a reign 


that is ſeldom forgot to be brought upon the car- 


pet, when a compariſon is to be made, in order 
to depreciate the actions and meaſures of the pre- 
ſent times: In the long reign of that Queen, a 
reign which laſted 44 years, there were in all but 
ten Parliaments choſen, in theſe ten Parliaments 
there were but 13 ſeſſions, and, except the laſt, 
never any one of theſe ſeſſions continued many 
weeks together. Beſides, Sir, however glorious 
the reign of that Princeſs may, be in other re- 
ſpects, yet it is certain, that in many inſtances 
{he uſed her Parliaments in ſuch a manner, as! 
hope, we ſhall never ſce Parliaments treated for the 
future. 

* As for the reign of King Charles the Firſt, 1 
little expected, Sir, that reign would have been in- 


troduced in this debate, eſpecially by thoſe who are 


advocates for this queſtion ; ſor ſurely that reign 
ought to be buried in oblivion, by thoſe who would 
piead for the liberty of the ſubject, and are for 
leſſening the prerogurive of che crown; becauſe, in 
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no preceding reign was the laſt ever carried higher, 
© or the other in greater danger of being utterly 
ſubverted and deſtroyed, Were it neceſſary for 
© the point I am contending for, I would undertake 
to prove, that as long as he had any power, he 
vas daily attempting, by his prerogative, to have 
made Parliaments uſeleſs; and therefore I ſhall 
* ealily agree with the honourable gentleman, that 
ge neglected calling frequent new Parliaments ; but 
give me leave farther to obſerve, that during that 
* King's reign, no Parliament was called, there was 
not ſo much as one in being: No! not for twelve 
years together; during which time hiſtory does 
not give the moſt favourable account of him, with 
* reſpect to his ſeveral attempts upon the liberties of 
* his ſubjects, which the honourable gentleman has 
put à very handſome gloſs upon, by ſaying, that 
* theſe attempts were made by the advice oſ ſyco- 
* phants and flatterers : Whoever the authors were, 
Sir, the facts are true, and the conſequences, had 
they not been prevented, mult have proved fatal 
* to the rights of the People. When I have ſaid 
* this, I would not have it underſtood as if I appro- 
ved of the ſteps afterwards taken, by which that 
* unfortunate Prince was brought to his tragical and 
* untimely end; but as his fate ought to be a warn- 
ing to all future Princes, not to make any jncroach- 
ments upon the liberties or privileges of the ſubject, 
* ſo it ought ta be a warning to all thoſe that are true 
lovers of our conſtitution, to be extremely cautious 
* of introducing any new regulations ar unneceſſary 
© amendments. And this, Sir, I take to he a leſſon 
* much more proper for the preſent queſtion than 
that which iy honourable friend has been pleaſed 
© to recommend to us from the fate of that Prince: 
* ſince the queſtion is not now about complimenting 
* the crown with any new or extravagant powers, nur 
about denying the people any of thoſe rights which 
* they are intitled to by law. | 
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I was equally ſurpriſed, Sir, to hear the long 


Parliament of King Char/zjthe Second (which con- 
tinued 17 years) ſo much as mentioned by thoſz 
who are for ſhortening the duration of Parliaments; 
for, in my opinion, the conduct of that Parlia. 
ment, if it proves any thing, ſhews, that the long 
duration of a Parliament does not neceſſarily make 


it intirely ſubſervient to the will of the Prince, 


Tho” that Parliament has ſince been treated with 
great indignity, tho? I will not now take upon me 
to determine whether it deſerved the uſage it has 
met with from ſome people; yet I think I may 
ſay, that a majority of the members thereof, eſpe. 
cially towards the end of it, were ſteady in the ſup- 
port of the liberties of the people; and had not 
they made a noble ſtand againſt the attempts of the 
crown in thoſe days, we ſhould not now have been 
debating this point. 

© Thus, Sir, the inſtance of this Parliament, if it 
proves any thing, I ſay, proves that the Parlia- 
ment which ſat the longeſt ever any did in Eng- 
land, could not be influenced by the crown to 
come into meafures inconſiſtent with the liberties of 
the people: And if gentlemen will but recollect 


the annals of that Parliament, they will find that 


it was more ſubſer vient to the court, the firſt, ſe- 


cond and third years, than it was the ſixth or ſe- 


venth; and it was leſs ſo the eleventh or twelfth, 
than it was in the ninth or tenth: And I agree 
with the honourable gentleman, that the farther it 
removed from its original, the better title the mem- 
bers acquired to the denomination of Veteran troops, 
which he has been pleaſed to compare them to; 
but this title they merited for a reaſon very diffe- 
rent from what he has aſſigned : It was not becauſe 
they knew no other command hut from the perſon 
who gave them their pay, but it was becauſe they 
became every day more and more obſervant of 


their duty, more watchful over the liberties of their 


fellow 
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fellow ſubjects, and leſs tractable to the meaſures 


« of the court, inſomuch that at laſt, by their perſe- 
« yering in an honeſt oppoſition to thoſe meaſures, 


| © they forced their own diſſolution ; and this always 
has been, and always muſt be the caſe as to all bo- 
dies of the fame men, when long kept together, 

| © and attempted to be ſeduced by bribery and cor- 


ruption; for few men are ſo intirely debauched and 


abandoned to ſhame, but that ſooner or later they 
will be actuated by the love of virtue and public 
good, which will at laſt make them ſtubbornly re- 
| © fiſt the deſigns of a profligate court againſt the li- 
| © berties of their country: And this was certainly 


the caſe as to that Parliament, otherwiſe King 


| © Charles would not ſo eaſily have parted with a Par- 
| © liament he had been ſo long and with ſo much ex- 
| © pence endeavouring to form to his own arbitrary 
| © views; therefore, Sir, if any argument is to be 
| © drawn from this long parliament, it may certainly 


* be made uſe of as the ſtrongelt reaſon why a ſep- 


| © tennial Parliament ſhould be preferred to a tri- 
Hennial. 


As a farther proof, Sir, that the balance of power 


in the ſtate is demonſtrably more in favour of the 
| © people, in a Parliament that hath its duration for 
- I © even years, than in one choſen every third year; 
| © and that the crown will always have leſs influence 
in a ſe ptennial than a triennial Parliament; let 
| © us but recollect what has happened ever ſince the 
+ * ſeptennial law took place. As the honourable 
! © gentleman who ſpoke laſt has already obſerved, 
| © does not experience ſhew us that every ſeſſion will 
* © increaſe an oppoling party? Has it not been hi- 
* © therto always found, that the party againſt the 
court has in every fifth or ſixth ſeſſion been more 


in number than it was the ſecond or third? And as 


no ſtep has been made to increaſe either the pre- 


| © rogative or power of the crown ever ſince ſepten- 
| © nial Parliaments have had a being, why ſhould we 
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go about to make an alteration in that part of ou 
conſtitution, from which we have never yet felt the 
© leaſt ir convenience? Might not therefore a deſire 
to revert back to the practice of our anceſtors in 
this particular, be compared to a man in his full 
growth and ſtrength, deſiring to return back to hi; 
childhood ! 

© It has indeed been inſinuated by both the ho. 
nourable gentlemen, who have ſpoken on the 
other ſide of the queſtion, that undue influence ha 
been attempted in elections; that money has been 
ſent down from the treaſury to gain returns from 
boroughs in the country; by which the election 
have been rendered ſo expenſive to the country 
gentlemen, that it is with great difficulty they 
can from their private fortunes ſupport ſuch ex- 
pence, or withſtand ſuch influence; and this i; 
indeed the principal argument I have yet heard 
made uſe of in ſupport of this queſtion : Tho' [ 
am no way privy to, nor do I believe that any ſuch 
practices have been lately attempted ; yet, Sir, up- 
on this occaſion, I will for argument's ſake ſup- 
poſe it to be true; I will ſuppoſe that the cour: 
does intermeddle in elections, and that ſums of 
money have been ſent into the country for that pur. 
poſe ; bnt how this comes to be owing to ſepten- 
nial Parliaments I cannot comprehend : Would i: 
not be as much in the power of the court to inter. 
meddle in the elections for a triennial, as in thoſe 
for a ſeptennial Parliament? And if a country 
gentleman can ſcarce bear up againſt theſe prac- 
tices, when he has ſix years reſpite to recover of the 
expences and trouble he may have heen put to by 
ſuch attempts on his borough ; for God's ſake! 
how will it ſtand with him when the battle is to be 
fought every three years? Surely he will be then 
much Jeſs able to bear ſuch expences, or to with- 
ſtand ſuch influence ; and therefore if the Court 
ever has endeavoured, or if it ever ſhould endea- 


4 vom 


| ; 
++ * © your to influence elections by the force of money, 
"i W © chat influence would be much more dangerous in 
the * © triennial than in feptennial elections; from whence 
ir: ] muſt be of opinion, if this queſtion ſhould ſuc- 
T | © ceed, it might in time more effectually eſtabliſh 


\ WF the abſolute-power of the crown, and deſtroy the 
"I < liberties of the people, than any other method that 
%% could be thought of, 

vr * The worthy gentleman who made the motion 
i has told us, that an annuity for ſeven years is more 
" W& + valuable than an annuity for three, and from thence 


4 | © he ſeemed to infer, that a ſeptennial Parliament | 
= . mult be more expenſive than a triennial, in the fame | 
i proportion as an annuity for ſeven years, deſerves f 
mY © a better conſideration than an annuity for three : 

AL 2 But he does not conſider that a Parliament for 

4 * ſeven. years, is above twice the duration of one for 

a | © threez ſo that if triennial Parliaments were to 

1 comen the place of ſeptennial, a man muſt be j 
N thrice choſen, before he can continue ſo long in \ 
MM this houſe: as he would do, were he to be choſen for 1 
4 | © ſeven years at once; and it is certain, that the ex- 1 
r © pences or the purchaſe (if with him we ſuppoſe [ 
7 ſuch purchaſes) of three, or even of two elections | 
1 for triennial Parliaments, will always amount to | 
en. more than the expences or the purchaſe of one 4 
; © <lcction for a ſeptennial. ; 1 
_ It then the expenſiveneſs of elections be one of , 
a the evils attendant upon ſeptennial Parliaments, it | 4 
bn * 15 certain, the changing of them into triennial will 4 
de ſo far from removing that evil, that it will ne- 1 
the | © E{larily increaſe it. And I believe ſome gentle- | 
by * men will, in another particular, find their expecta- | | 
Bi * tions as little anſwered by the preſent motion: 1 1 
'b | © mean, that they will not find it fo popular a mo. 1 
nen tion among the generality of electors, as ſome of 1 
TY * them may imagine. It may indeed pleaſe thoſe 

urt ; of the populace who have no votes, who are fond 


a. ol noiſe and buſtle, and who would be glad of any 
i Þ change, 1 
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change, by which they might have a more frequent 
chance to get drunk and be idle. It may alſo 
© be agreeable to the lower and meaner fort of our 
d electors, who have heretofore perhaps too often 
© made their market upon ſuch occaſions ; but to the 
< honeſt ſhop-keeper, and the quiet and fair trader, 
© who have no other views but to gain a comforta. 
ble ſubſiſtence, by carrying on their reſpective 
< trades, and to the better kind of our freeholders, 
and to the gentry in general; to all thoſe ſorts 
© of men, in ſhort, whoſe inclinations we ought to 
© have the chief regard to, the propoſing of this bill 
* will be found, I believe, not to be a very proper 
< way of paying court. | | 

The worthy gentlemen, Sir, who have ſpoken 
on the other ſide of the queſtion, make a very par. 
tial uſe of our ancient conſtitution, when they plead 
for a ſhorter duration of Parliaments, becauſe in 
former times, inſtances may be found of frequent 
clections, but forget at the ſame time to remind us 
of the different ſituation of our affairs, both at 
* home and abroad. Muſt not proper allowances 
be made for the ſeveral changes which have ſince 
happened in our conſtitution, and the different re- 
* Jations we now bear to foreign nations ! For with- 
*. out a parity of circumſtances, gentlemen cannot 
< reaſonably expect an equality of conſequences. 

<* Formerly Parliaments fat but ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days, and diſpatched all the buſineſs they 
© had before them in that time; we now ſit four or 
five months, and find ſufficient employment; the 
reaſon of this difference is obvious; our govern- 
ment has ſince gone through ſo many changes, and 
the riches and commerce of this nation have ſo 
much increaſed, that this houſe is now engaged in a 
much larger circle of buſineſs; and at the fame time 
hath aſſerted a right to ſeveral powers in the ſtate, 
* which, 'till within theſe 100 years, the crown has 
often conteſted ; May not gentlemen as well-infer, 
„ becauſe 
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* «© becauſe ſome parliaments in former times have fat 
but twenty days, that we ought now to follow their 
practice in this particular, as to plead for a ſhorter 
duration of Parliaments, becauſe there may be found 
+ inſtances of annual elections in remote ages, 


Would gentlemen, Sir, who ſpeak ſo favourably 


F of ancient times, have our Parliaments brought 
again to be entirely upon the ſame foot they were 
formerly? Surely, no! As the law now ſtands, the 


* crown cannot poſſibly prolong a Parliament beyond 


| © ſeven years, and as the affairs of the public are 
no diſpoſed, it muſt neceſſarily meet every year. 
| © Formerly the crown could keep a Parliament in 
| © being without any limitation of time far their diſſo- 


© lution, and, as I have faid before, did ſometimes 


prevent them, tho? elected, from ever meeting; 


* nay, at other times, there has been for many years 
together a total intermiſſion of Parliaments. I 


therefore really think, no one can make the leaſt 
compariſon on this head; at leaſt I ſuppoſe the 
| © worthy gentlemen would not be willing to return 
* © to the practice of preceding times in theſe: parti- 
| * culars. 


In ſhort, Sir, I think the ſeptennial act as well 


| © adapted to our preſent conſtitution, as well calcu- 
| © lated to anſwer the purpoſes and ſecure the free- 
dom of Parliaments, as any regulation that can be 
made; and I do not know any one particular in- 
» © ſtance, in which our liberty and conſtitution have 
been more ſtrengthened. and improved ſince the 


revolution, than by thoſe laws which have been 


made relative to the chuſing, ſitting, and dura- 
tion of Parliaments, 


« Before I leave this Subject, I muſt take this op- 


| © portunity to return my thanks to the honourable 
| © gentleman who called for the reading of the ſep- 
| © tennlal act, becauſe the preamble puts me in mind 
dl our being indebted to that law, for the preven- 
ion of a ſecond rebellion : I am convinced it was 


* to 
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.© to that ſeafonable alteration, we then owed the pre. 


* ſervation of our tranquillity, and perhaps every 
thing that is dear to us; for the minds of the peo- 
ple were at that time fo exaſperated arid inflamed, 
the ſpirit of Jacobitiſm was got to ſuch a height 
in the nation, that had an election come on, after 
the firſt Parliament of the late king ougtit to have 
expired by the triennial act, it is not hard to ſay 
what fatal conſequences 175 have enſued. But 
I neither mention this as thinking it intirely our 
preſent ſituation, or to draw an argument from 
< thence, in ſupport of What I am contending for: 
However I muſt ſay, that the recollecting how 
much we owe to the ſeptennial act, makes me the 


= 
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more unwilling to part with it. It is like friend. 


ſhip in private life, where we have once eſtabliſhed 
a thorough good opinion of a man, and have re- 
ceived great favours from him, it is with difficulty, 
© it is with great concern we are prevailed on to 
give credit to any thing that may tend to his diſ- 


FR. 


a 


M.aany inſtances might be brought, Sir, to ſhey 


the inconveniences that would attend the ſucceſs of 


the bill now propoſed to us; but as I have already 


taken up much more of your time than I at firſt 
intended, I ſhall only mention one, which 1s, the 


foreign negotiations. As we have been within 
doors often told of reports without doors, I mult 
© take the liberty to mention one, which we have 
© heard both within and without. Have we not 
© often heard without doors, have not we been told 
in a former debate in this houfe, that ſeveral letters 
© have been lately ſent to foreign courts, in order to 
diſcourage them from treating with us at this cti- 
tical juncture, by aſſuring them that the next en- 
ſuing Parliament will be of a complexion very dif- 
* ferent from this? I cannot in the leaft ſuppoſe that 


86 


great hinderance it might be in the diſpatch of our | 
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© ſuch letters were either written or concerted by 


| © any one within theſe walls; but I muſt preſume, 
| © the authors are by this time convinced of their er- 


© ror, ſince I find fo much pains has lately been 
© taken, and ſo much rhetoric employed, both in 


| © weekly and other papers, to perſuade us of the in- 


convenience of the ſeptennial act, and the neceſſity 
© for repealing it; from whence I conclude, that 
* thoſe gentlemen, who were the authors of ſuch 
© letters, begin now to ſee that they will be diſap- 
pointed in their expectations; and in order to 
* make amends for this diſappointment, they are for 


| © repealing the ſeptennial act, that they may have a 


© freſh opportunity of taking another trial ſour years 


| © hence. But be this as it will, it is certain, that what 


] have juſt mentioned may be practiſed, and will 
© always be an inconvenience and a hinderance in the 


© carrying on of our foreign affairs; towards the end 


© of a ſeptennial Parliament: And ſhall we by a 


| © new law give an opportunity and a temptation to 
the enemies of the government, to repeat thoſe and 


* ſuch like practices and ſuggeſtions, to the great 


| © prejudice of the nation, at the end of every three 


© years ? | 

© Before I conclude, Sir, I cannot help obſerving, 
© that during the ſeven years I have fat in Parlia- 
© ment, I have heard many queſtions introduced into 
© this houſe, which have very much ſurpriſed me. 
Among others, I have heard a propoſition made, 
* which, as it appeared to me, would have made 
© the army uſeleſs upon any emergency, when we 


might have had the greateſt occaſion for their ſer- 


© vice. I have heard another queſtion about making 
© a perpetual law to regulate an annual conſtirution, 
© which would indeed have had a quite different ef- 
* fe&t from the former; for in proceſs of time, this 
© laſt queſtion, had it ſucceeded, might have made 


the army our ſovereigh ; and King, Lords, and 


Commons, inſignificant: And the propoſition now 
Vol. XII. G * befage 
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beſore us, would, in my opinion, tend to weaken 
< our greateſt ſecurity, I mean the landed intereſt of 
the kingdom, by giving them frequent and unne- 
ceſſary temptations to extraordinary expences, and 
might farther introduce new calamities and confu- 
ſions into this nation. What other queſtion can 
follow to keep rank with thoſe, I cannot divine; 
but the ſpirit of reformation, ſeems to be now ſo 
very much the faſhion, I do not doubt but fertile 
* imaginations will always find, and will never be 
* at a loſs for popular topics to introduce. 

No ſtate, Sir, was ever ſo exactly framed in all 
© its parts, as not to make new laws ſometimes ne- 
* ceſſary to remedy the evils which time and cor. 
* ruption may bring upon it; and for this reaſon, 
every ſtate is invelted with a power of altering or 
*. repealing old laws, and ſubſtituting new ones in 
© their ſtead, where thoſe exiſting are found to be 
* deficient : In this I ſhall agree with the honourable 
* gentlemen ; but give me leave farther to obſerve, 
© that this power may be made uſe of, to the over- 
throw as well as the ſupport of the conſtitution; 
and therefore when we proceed to the exerciſe of 
this part of the legiſlative power, eſpecially in 
things which relate to the very fundamentals of 
* our conſtitution, the worthy gentlemen will, I hope, 
agree with me, that we ought to uſe it with the 
* greateſt prudence and caution. 

At preſcnt, Sir, I think our conſtitution is ſo 
well regulated in all its parts, the ſcales are fo juſt- 
ly poiſed, as not to want any new modelling, nor 
© any additional weight to be thrown into the other 
«* ſcale: We mult be all fo ſenſible of the happineſs 
© we enjoy under our conſtitution, as now eſtabliſh- 
ed, that our chief concern and ſtudy, ought to be 
how to preſerve it in the happy ſituation it is now 
in; and if we can tranſmit it to our poſterity in 
* the ſame luſtre and perfection we now clearly per- 
ceive it to be in, our ſucceſſors will have no uſt 
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reaſon to accuſe the preſent generation, of having 
made an ill uſe of that great truſt, which is repo- 
ſed in every man who has a voice in this place, 
All changes, tho? never ſo well intended, are ha- 
zardous; but as the change now propoſed appears 
to me, I think it would certainly have a quite dif- 
ferent effect from what theſe worthy gentlemen 
expect, who are the advocates for it: I am per- 
ſuaded, that inſtead of amending or improving, it 
would weaken the conſtitution ; and therefore, I 
think it a duty I owe my country, to give my diſ- 


* ſent to it, in this public manner.” 


Lord Noel Somerſet. * Sir, Tho? the honourable Lord Ne- 
gentleman who made this motion, and the honour- —— rn 
able gentleman who ſeconded it, have ſupported : 


it in ſo ſtrong and handſome a manner, that an at- 
tempt to add any thing to what they have ſaid, 
eſpecially in one ſo young and unexperienced as I 
am, may be looked on as preſumption z yet I can- 
not help declaring my approbation of the motion 
in the beſt and moſt public mannner I am able. 

* The honourable gentleman who read you a long 
extract out of maſter Prinne, ſeemed rather, in m 
opinion, Sir, to divert than inſtruct the houſe; and 


tho* I could not join with gentlemen in their mirth 


upon fo ſerious a debate, yet I muſt own I cannot 
conceive to what purpoſe, that long extract was 
read to us upon the preſent occaſion : Nor can I 
ſee what the queſtion now before us, has to do with 
the prerogative of the crown, either as now en- 


© Joyed, or as claimed in any time paſt, Becauſe 
. 


gentlemen have mentioned our old conſtitution, and 


have taken notice of a particular regulation, with 


© reſpeCt to the holding of Parliaments, which was 
then in force, and which they deſire to be re-eſta- 
* bliſhed 3 is it from thence to be inferred, that they 
* defire to reſtore, in all parts our ancient conſtitu- 
tion, as it ſtood at any period of time? No, Sir, 
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when we talk of our old conſtitution, with regard 
to any amendment or alteration now propoſed, we 
are to pick out thoſe cuſtoms, which appear to 
be good, and which ought to be reſtored ; and we 
are to reject thoſe which appear to have been bad. 

The queſtion now before us, Sir, is not whether 
our conſtitution be now in the general better regu- 
lated than it ever was at any former period. The 
* queſtion now before us is particular; it is, whether 
our conſtitution, with reſpect to the holding of Par- 
© liaments, was ever under a better regulation than 
it is at preſent? And that it was ſo, ſeems to me 
to be demonſtrable from the very nature and deſign 
of Parliaments; for this houſe is properly the 
grand inqueſt of the nation, they are to repreſent 
the grievances of the people to their Sovereign; 
and the people are always to chooſe proper repre- 
© ſentatives for that purpoſe; that choice ought there- 
© fore to be annual, becauſe the perſon that may be 
a proper repreſentative one year, may before the 
next, or at leaſt very ſoon after, be concerned in 
* making the people ſuffer thoſe very grievances 
«* which they want to complain of; and ſurely ſuch 
* perſon would not then be a proper repreſentative 
of the people, nor would they chooſe him had 
they it in their power to make a new and a frec 
© choice, 

This, Sir, was our old conſtitution, with reſpect 
to the holding of Parliaments: They were, or at 
* leaſt ought to have been, not only annually. held, 
but annually choſen : It is well known that proro- 
< gations are but of a late date; they were firſt in- 
© troduced to favour the arbitrary views of ſome of 
* our ambitious Kings; and as they owed their ori- 
* gin to ſuch a corrupt fountain, I am perſuaded we 
never can from them expect any good. However, 
© Sir, the queſtion now before us, does not go fo far, 
* nor are we obliged to have recourſe to remote 
* ages, for a precedent for what is now 2, oak 
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When we now talk of our old conſtitution, we are 
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to conſider it as it was ſettled and reformed at the 


revolution, and at that time, as has been before 
obſerved, the patrons of liberty did not think cheir 
work was complete without having the point fully 
and clearly fettled ; and therefore they were never 
at reſt till they had obtained that very law which 
is now deſired to be reſtored : For this reaſon I 
cannot but think that gentlemen have given them- 
ſelves a very unneceflary trouble in explaining to 
us ſo particularly the hiſtory of former reigns, or 
the complaiats againſt former Kings ; for the not 
holding any Parliament at all, or the continuing 


the ſame Parliament for a great number of years, 


is in effect the ſame ; in the laſt caſe, as well as 
the firſt, the people have no opportunity of having 
their grievances either repreſented or redreſſed, be- 
cauſe after a number of years the members may 
either become unacquainted with, and regardleſs of 
the grievances of the people, or they may them- 
ſelves have ſo great a hand in thoſe grievances, that 


for their own ſelfiſh ends they will preveat their 


being redreſſed. | 
© It has been ſaid, Sir, that the reſtoring of this 


law would create great heats, and raiſe dangerous 


contentions in the nation, If it were a new law, 


a law which we never had any experierice of, this 
argument might have ſome weight, but the direct 


contrary of this is known to be true, from the ex- 
perience we had of it, while it was allowed to con- 

tinue in force. Beſides, Sir, this is one of thoſe” 
arguments that prove too much; for it is as go 
an argument for us to continue ourſelves for ſeven 
years longer, or indeed for à perpetual Parliament, 


as it is for a ſeptennial : And it is an argument that 


has in all countries been made uſe of, for ſubvert- 
ing the liberties of the people. In all free cou - 
tries there muſt now and then happen ſome little” 
feuds and diviſions among the people, which am- 
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bitious wicked men have uſed all their cunning and 
all their eloquence to ſet in the moſt terrible light, 
and under the pretence of preventing thoſe feuds 
and diviſions, have, in moſt countries, prevailed 
upon the people to give up, or at leaſt to allow 
themſelves to be robbed of thoſe privileges which 
were their only defence againſt tyranny and arbi- 
trary power. 

Another objection againſt this motion is, that a 
ſeptennial Parliament is neceſſary, for eſtabliſhing 
and confirming our credit abroad. If this, Sir, 
be yet to do, if our credit abroad remains yet to 
be either eſtabliſned or confirmed, I will ſay that 
we have lately ſpent many millions, and have 
made many treaties to very little purpoſe. Is not 
this likewiſe an argument, for ſettling the duration 


of our Parliaments at a much longer term ? For if 


our credit abroad were any way ſtrengthened by a 
Parliament to continue for ſeven years, would it 
not be much more ſo by a Parliament to continue 
for ſeven times ſeven ? But this is not the caſe; our 
foreign neighbours judge better of the condition 
and circumſtances of this nation, than ſome of our 
ſelves ſeem to do; our credit among them depends 
upon their believing that there is an union and mu- 
tual confidence between the King and bis people; 
and is there any thing can tend more towards leſ- 
ſening their belief in this reſpect, than their hear- 
ing that the King does not incline to truſt his peo- 


ple with a frequent choice of their own repreſen- 


tatives? Will not every man from thence con- 
clude, that either the people are diſaffected, or 
that the government is — ſuch meaſures as 
they think may not be agreeable to the generali- 
ty of the people? And I believe it will be al- 


lowed, that ſuch a notion would not contribute 


. much towards eſtabliſhing or confirming our credit 
abroad, | 
"rj While 
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While no meaſures are purſued, but ſuch as are 
for the honour and intereſt of the nation, it is cer- 
tain that a Parliament, ſent here by the free choice 
of the people for three years, or even but for one, 
would be as ready to confirm thoſe meaſures as a 
Parliament ſent here for ſeven years. But it ever 
it ſnould hereafter happen that meaſures, even de- 
ſtruct ive to the nation, ſhould be purſued, only to 
ſave and ſup»ort a falling miniſter, or by way of 
temporary cxpedients only, to put off the evil day 
during his time, he might indeed have a better 
chance to get ſuch meaſures confirmed or approved 
of by the members of a /eptennial Parliament, who 
had ſuch a long term to reap the fruits of their ſer- 
vile compliance, than he could have to get ſuch 
meaſures confirmed or approved of by the mem- 
bers of an annual or triennial Parliament, who 
muſt ſoon return to the people for their approba- 
tion or diſapprobation of what they had done: 
And a parliamentary acquittal would be of much 
more conſequence in the firſt cafe than in the laſt; 
for if an annual or friennial Parliament ſhould be 
ſervile enough to approve of meaſures contrary to 
the general ſenſe of the nation, the people would 
ſoon have an opportunity of doing themſelves ju- 
ſtice in a new Parliament; but if the people were 
to have no ſuch opportunity for ſeven years, it might 
then be out of their power, | 

It has likewiſe been ſaid, that frequent new Par- 
liaments would produce frequent changes in our 
adminiſtration, ſo that we never could ſteadily 
purſue any meaſure foreign or domeſtic. . As to 
changes, Sir, in our adminiſtration, if 1rienmal or 
annual Parliaments ſhould produce triennial or an- 
nual miniſters, it would give me no great concern, 
and I dare ſay, the nation, very little uneaſineſs; 
but how this ſhould make us unſteady or unſettled 
in the purſuit of our public meaſures, either foreign 


or domeſtic, I cannot indeed conceive ; for if the 
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meaſures were apparently for the good of the pub. 
lic, the new miniſters would certainly, for their 
own ſafety and honour, purſue them as ſteadily as 
the old could have done; and if the old had en. 


tered upon any meaſures inconſiſtent with the good 


of the nation, I think the change of miniſters would 
be a lucky change for the nation, becauſe it would 
put a ſtop to the purſuit of ſuch meaſures. So that 
if there were nothing elſe could be ſaid in favour of 
the motion, this very argument that has been made 
uſe of againſt it, would be ſufficient for perſuading 
me to give my vote for it. 


The honourable 7ohn Cornwallis, Eſq; member 


mention made without doors, of the propoſition 


now under our conſideration ; but I never expect. 


ed to have heard it moved in this houſe, eſpecial- 
ly at a time when the circumſtances of Europe 
ought to prevent our attempting any thing that 
may in the leaſt tend towards weakening our con. 
ſtitution, or unſettling the meaſures of his Majeſty's 
government. As for my own part, Sir, the que- 
ſtion can no way affect me: Let it be agreed to, 
or let it be rejected, as to my particular circum- 
ſtances they will remain the ſame; but as we are 


not to regard our private or particular intereſt, 


but that of the whole community, in every quelli- 
on that ariſes i in this houſe, I therefore think I am 
obliged, not only to give my vote againſt this que- 
ſtion, but to give my reaſon, at leaſt the; principal 
reaſon, which induces me to be againſt it: And it 


is this, that, in my opinion, the motion ſeems cal- 


+. culated for no other end, but to continue that fer- 


LI 
4 


4 


0, 


ment and that ſpirit of divifion and diſaffection, 
which was ſo artfully raiſed in the nation upon a 
late memorable occaſion, and which has already 
*. almoſt ſubſided, and muſt intirely ſubſide, as ſoon 


„as the people ſhall have come to their. right . 
0 
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o as to be able to judge coolly and unpartially 
ir about that affair: But this they could never come 
do do, if the preſent motion ſhould ſucceed ; the 
. nation would be kept always in a ferment, the di- 
d viſions about one election would no ſooner he over, 
d than thoſe about another would begin, and the paſ- 
d © ons of the people would be every year ſcrewed up 
at by ſome new art, in order to ſupport or render 
of WW * ſucceſsful the ambitious views of ſame private men; 
le WW * this would of courſe very much weaken his Ma- 
o jeſty's government, and diminiſh his influence in all 

© foreign negotiations; for which reaſon I ſhall moſt 

| © heartily give my vote againſt the motion naw made 
er © to us. 


mn WF Colonel Bladen. * Sir, I cannot give my affent Colonel 
t. * to the queſtion now in your hand. The repeal of Baden's 
. © the /eptennial law is a motion I cannot in my can- ſPeech. 
„ * ſcience agree to; for though one. of the motives 

at © for enacting that law, does not. at preſent exiſt in 

n. ſuch an apparent manner, as it did at the time ie 
'was enacted, yet it cannot be ſaid, that even that 

e- © motive has now intirely ceaſed; I wiſh with all 

o, my heart it could be juſtly faid, that there is not 

n- WW * now a Jacobite or diſaffected perſon in the nation 

e but I am afraid no ſuch thing can be juſtly ſaid 
for many years to come, and therefore even that 
motive, which the h-nourable- gentlemen, wia 

m have ſpoke upon the other ſide of the queſtion, 

e- © have ſaid to be the only motive for enacting this 

al law, has not yet entirely ceaſed : But, Sir, this 

it © was not the ſole and only motive for enacting 

l. chat law; if gentlemen had given attention to the 

r. * preamble of that law, they would have found ma- 

n, ny other reaſons mentioned for enacting it, which 

a are now as ſtrong; for continuing it as they were 

ly I © then for enacting it. 

Mi © It has been ſaid, Sir, that this law has been at- 

; * tended with ſeveral inconveniencies, which L * 

0 * lay 
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ſay I was ever ſenſible of; and I think they have 
not yet been made ſufficiently appear by any of 
the gentlemen who have ſpoke in this debate; but 
granting that there were any ſuch, is this a time to 
repeal a law which has been productive of ſo much 
good, and which ſo much ſtrengthens his Majeſty'; 
government, only becauſe it has been found to be 
attended with a few trifling inconveniences ? I can- 
not think that the gentlemen who talk at this rate 
are fo ignorant of human affairs, as they now pre. 
tend to bez they muſt certainly know, that all 
human inſtitutions are attended with inconvenien- 
ces, and all that the wiſeſt of men can do, is to 
chuſe thoſe regulations which are attended with the 
feweſt and the leaſt dangerous inconveniences, and 
which tend moſt to the ſecurity and the happiness 
of-their native country : When gentlemen conſider 
in this light the /eptennial law which now exiſts, 
and the triennial law, which was for good reaſons 
repealed, they will, I believe, at all times, but 
eſpecially at the preſent, give the preference to thc 
former. 

Let us, Sir, but conſider the preſent ſituation 
of the affairs of Europe: Italy ſwallowed up by 
France and her allies z numerous armies on the 
Rhine, threatning to penetrate into the very bow- 
els of the empire; our old allies, the Dutch, re- 
duced to the low ebb of begging a neutrality from 
France, for their barrier in Flanders : In ſuch a 
ſtate of foreign affairs, is it to be imagined, that 
Great Britain can remain quiet, or indulge herſelt 
in a ſtate of eaſe and ſecurity ! No ſurely, Sir, we 
mult concert proper meaſures to prevent the ba- 
lance of power in Europe from being quite over- 
turned : We mult look in time to the preſervation 
of that balance, which has already coſt this nation 
ſo much blood and treaſure z and, at ſuch a con- 


«* juncture,ought we to repeal that law which ſtrength- 


* ens his Majeſty's hands, which gives ſteadineſs 
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to his councils, and adds weight to his negotiati- 
ons with foreign powers? Or ſhall we ſubſtitute in 
its place a law, which would throw the nation, 
every two or three years, into ſuch diſtractions 
and confuſions as elections are always attended 
e with? | 
Would not this, Sir, be giving the enemies of 
* his Majeſty's government at home, in conjunction 
| © with his enemies abroad, ſo many opportunities of 
© diſtreſſing his Majeſty's government, of throwing 
© all things into confuſion, and perhaps of deſtroy- 


| © ing that eſtabliſhment, and that family to which 


ve owe the preſervation of all that is dear to us? 


| © God forbid, Sir, that this houſe ſhould be ſo much 
wanting in that duty they owe to his Majeſty, in 


that duty they owe to their country, as to do any 
thing that might tend to the diſtreſſing of his go- 
vernment, or to the diſturbing the peace and quiet 
of their country. I hope the houſe will excuſe me 
or taking up ſo much of their time: I could ſay a 

* great deal more againſt the motion now before us, 
but the ſubject has been ſo much exhauſted, and 
| © every argument in favour of it ſo fully anſwered by 
my worthy friend under the gallery, who ſpoke 
| © early in this debate, that I think I need not now 
| © add any thing farther, but ſhall moſt heartily give 
| © my vote againſt it.“ 


Malkin Williams Wynn, Eſq; I am ſurpriſed, Mr. N. 
Sir, to hear it inſinuated, by the hon. gentleman 4am 

| © who ſpoke laſt, as if the motion now before us — 

| © was made with a view to diſtreſs his Majeſty's go- 

© vernment, or to diſturb the peace of the nation. 

| © Such an inſinuation is really not treating the gen- 


| © tlemen, who have ſpoke in favour of this motion, 
with that candour which one gentleman has reaſon 


| * to expect from another in this houſe ; nor indeed 
can I look upon it as any compliment made to his 
Majeſty, or his government; It is not to be doubr- 

| * ed 
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ed but that his Majeſty, in all the meaſures he pur. 
* ſues, looks a little farther than this houſe ; it is noi 
to be queſtioned but that his Majeſty looks for the 
* approbation of the generality of his people, as well 
* as the majority of his Parliament; and while his 
< meaſures are approved of by the generality of his 
people, frequent elections cannot ſurely bring any 
« diftreſs upon his government, but will greatly 
< ſtrengthen it, by ſhewing frequently to his Majeſty, 
and to the whole world, the true ſenſe of the gene. 
< rality of the people. As to the peace of the na. 
tion, we know, by experience, that it was as wel 
© preſerved by iriennial Parliaments, as ever it was 
by /eptennial, ſo that the agreeing to this motion 
cannot diſturb the peace, but the rejecting it may IW « 


very probably have ſuch an effect; for the gene- b 


< rality of the people ſo earneſtly defire to have i. 
« ennial Parliaments reſtored to them, that the refuſ- 
ing to comply with their deſire cannot but increaſe IW « þ 
the number of the diſaffected, which may, at laſt, W 


but I cannot allow that this would be the caſe, it 
our elections were annual, or even triennial: They 
would then be carried on with much leſs heat and 


in 

throw all things into confuſion, and may perhaps Ne 
* deſtroy that eſtabliſhment, to which we owe every W « þ 
* thing that is dear to us. 8 
I ſhallreadily grant, Sir, that ever ſince we have 
had ſeptennial Parliaments, our elections have been 
generally attended with diſtractions and confuſio!s; *. 
FI 

*.4 


animoſity ; for every man knows, that the diſtur- 
bances about elections have been much greater, 1 
ſince the ſeptennial bill took place, than ever they Ii « 
were before; and I would gladly ask gentlemen, if 
before that time it was ever known, that the ſoli- c 
. citations and contentions about elections began two 
years before the chuſing of a new Parliament, which 
is known to be the caſe at preſent over the whole 

kingdom, and which always muſt neceſſarily be 

the caſe, it being natural-for men to contend with 

* more 
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more vigour and with more heat, for a poſt either 
« of honour or profit, that is to be enjoyed for ſeven 
years, than for one that is to be enjoyed but for 
© one, or for three, 

Then, Sir, as to bribery and corruption at 
elections, I am ſure it has very much increaſed ſince 
© the ſeptennial law took place. It is a natural con- 
« ſequence of lengthening the time of a Parliament's 
* continuance ; a conſequence ſo natural, that I am 
« ſurpriſed to find it ſo much miſtaken as it ſeems to 
© be, by ſome gentlemen who have ſpoken upon the 
© other ſide of the queſtion. It is certain, Sir, that 
© bribery will never be made uſe of at any election, 
but by a man who has not a ſufficient natural inte- 
* reſt in the place where he declares himſelf a can- 
didate; and by ſuch we may expect it will always 
be made uſe of, as far as it can be done with ſafety, 
* if che candidate has but the leaſt hopes of ſucceed- 
ing by ſuch diſhonourable means; where there 

© happens a competition, every elector has a natural 


bias to vote for one man rather than another, and 


every elector will vote according to his natural 
© bias, if he is not bought off: Whoever endea- 
* yours to buy him off, mult certainly come up to his 
price, and this price will be higher or lower, ac- 
* cording to the elector's honour and circumſtances, 


and the natural bias he has for the other candi- 


* date: A great many men may be perhaps bought 
* off with 100 or 1000 guineas, who, if half that 


| © ſum were offered, would ſpurn it away with an 


* honeſt diſdain. 1 hope, Sir, there are a great 
many electors in this kingdom, whoſe honour, 
upon ſuch occaſions, is above the power of any 
* ſuch corrupt temptations, but that there are like- 
*. wiſe a great many who may be bought, is a fact, 


| © which, I believe, no gentleman in this houſe will 
| © diſpute; and in this view let us examine the diffe- 


* rence between triennial and ſeptennial Parliaments. 


* Give 
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* Give me leave then to ſuppoſe two gentlemen 
let up in oppoſition to each other, for repreſenting 


them a country gentleman, of a great natural in. 
tereſt in the place, the other a citizen of Londen, 
or a place-man, not near equal to him in intereſt, 
but depending intirely upon the money he is able 
to lay out : Suppoſe the citizen, or place-man, 
comes to a calculation, and finds that it will coſt 
him at leaſt 30007. to buy the country gentleman 
out of his intereſt in that borough ; if the Parlia. 
ment were to continue but for three years, he 
would, very probably, reſolve not to be at ſuch 
an expence, and ſo would refrain from being guil. 
ty of the crime of corrupting his country men; but 
when the Parliament is to continue for ſeven years, 
he may as probably reſolve to be at that charge: 
Thus by corruption he may get a ſeat in this 
houſe, and it is to be feared, that he who comes 
in here by corruption, will not walk out with clean 
hands. 

* Gentlemen are very much miſtaken if they ima- 
gine, that the price of an elector depends upon 
the duration of a Parliament, or that a man who 
ſells his vote for 100 guineas at an election of a 
ſeptennial Parliament, would ſell his vote for th: 
half of that ſum, if the Parliament to be choſen 
were to continue only for three years. No, Sir, 
there are very few of this ſort of electors, who think 
of futurity; the preſent offer is the temptation, 


and the only temptation which can be of any 
weight with them: Beſides, they cannot depend 


upon having the like offer made them at the next 


election; and go guineas ready money, with an 


uncertain hope of having 530 more three year 
hence, is not ſurely ſo great a price as 100 guines 


ready down: The natural intereſt of the country 
gentlemen, and the honour of the electors, are 
* what the dealers in corruption have to contend 


© with, 
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with and againſt theſe a ſmall price cannot be ſo 
«* prevalent as one a little higher; ſome may, per- 
* haps, be corrupted by a ſmall price, but certainly 
the higher it is the greater will the numbers be that 
are tempted to yield to it; and as a man may 
give a higher price at the election for a ſeptenial 
* Parliameat, than he can do at one for an annual or 
© triennial, therefore the greater the numbers will be 
* of thoſe who yield to his temptation, the more he 
may depend upon corruption; and the more it is 
* to be depended on, the more general and the more 
* frequent will it certainly be. From hence 1t ap- 
* pears evident, that the increaſe of bribery and cor- 
© ruption is as natural a conſequence of ſeptennial 
© Parliaments, as any one thing can be conceived to 
be the conſequence of another. 
There is no way, Sir, of effectually preventing 
* of corruption, but by putting it out of the power 
of any man to corrupt: There is no corrupting any 
n man but by coming up to his price; therefore 
the only way of pntting it out of the power of any 
. man to corrupt, is to put it out of the power of 
any man to come up to the price of any number 
of electors; and this can only be done by making 
our elections frequent: The more frequent the bet- 
be © ter. It is certain, a gentleman who enjoys a good 
n penſion for ſeven years, is more able to give a 
ir, WW © high price than if he had enjoyed that penſion but 
-n; for one year, or even for three; and he will more 
on, willingly give a high price, when he is thereby to 
ny i * purchaſe the continuance of that penſion for ſeven 
nd © years, than when he is to purchaſe it only for one 
tor for three years. This, Sir, is ſo evident, that 
in l am aſtoniſhed to hear it controverted within theſe 
a walls. 
en If our Parliaments were annual, it would be im- 
y © poſſible for place-men or penſioners to ſave as much 
are * yearly as would be ſufficient to bribe country gen- 
nd tlemen out of their intereſt, and the electors out of 
th, ' their 
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© their honeſty ; which I am afraid is a practice noy 
too frequent in many parts of this kingdom: Hoy 
can it otherwiſe be imagined that the people would 
* chooſe perſons they never ſaw, perſons they per. 
© haps never heard of, in oppoſition to gentlemen 
* who live in the neighbourhood, gentlemen why 
give them daily employment, by buying in their 
their ſhops and markets all the manufactures and 
< proviſions they have uſe for in their families, and 
© gentlemen whoſe anceſtors have, perhaps, often 
< repreſented that very place in Parliament, wit 
great honour and univerſal approbation ? I remem. 
© ber, Sir, I was told by a gentleman who is now 
dead, and therefore I may name him, I mean 
* Mr. Spencer Cooper, afterwards one of the judges of 
the Common Pleas, he told me himſelf that he 
* had never been in the borough he repreſented in 
Parliament, nor had ever ſeen or ſpoke with any 
© of his electors ; and I believe I could, without much 
difficulty, name ſome who are now in the ſame 
© fitgation, Can fuch, Sir, be called the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, or can it be ſuppoſed that they 
are chofen by means of that natural intereſt by 
whichevery man oughtto hold his ſeat in this houſe! 
© The Parliament, Sir, is the great council of the 
nation, and the buſineſs of this houfe in particular 
* 15, to reprefent to his Majeſty the grievances of che 
people; to inform his Majeſty if any of his mini- 
© fters or officers makes an ill uſe of the power he 
* delegates' to them, and to impeach and proſecute 
* ſuch evil miniſters. Now I would be glad to 
© know who are the moſt proper repreſentarives for 
theſe purpoſes, gentlemen who have large proper- 
ties in the country, who are independent of the 
* miniſters and officers of the crown, and who by 
living in the country are perfectly acquainted with 
the circumſtances of the people 3 or gentlemen 
© who for their chief ſupport depend upon the mini- 
ſters and officers of the crown, who know r 
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© of thoſe they repreſent, and are not only ignorant 

« of their true intereſts, but are really indifferent 

about their welfare. I hope it will not be con- 

© troverted, but that the firſt ſort of gentlemen are 

5 the moſt proper repreſentatives of the people ; 

© and if fo, annual or triennial Parliaments are better 

« than ſeptennial, becauſe there is a greater proba- 

© bility of their being chiefly compoſed of ſuch gen- 

« tlemen. | 

As bribery and corruption, therefore, is a natu- 
© ral conſequence of long Parliaments, as it muſt 
* always increaſe in proportion as the term for the 
* Parliament's continuance is prolonged, I am per- 
* ſuaded that all thoſe who are againſt bribery and 
* corruption will join with me in voting for the re- 
« ſtitution of triennial Parliaments. It is not the ex- 
* pence of an election that country gentlemen are to 
be afraid of; the moſt extravagant entertainments 
that a ſtranger in the country could give, would 
have but little weight, if to theſe he did not add 
* downright bribery z and even thoſe bribes muſt 
© be ſo high as to over-balance the natural intereſt of 
the country gentlemen, as well as the honeſty of 
© the greateſt part of the electors: As theſe bribes 
cannot be made ſo high for a triennial Parliament, as 


| © they may be for a ſeptennial, they cannot be ſo pre- 


* valent among the electors; and therefore a gentle- 
man, who depends upon nothing but his natural 
* intereſt, will always have a better lay for repre- 


| * ſenting his country in a triennial Parliament, than 


© he can have for repreſenting it in one which is to 
continue for ſeven years; for which reaſon I can- 
* not but think, that for every gentleman who has a 
* mind that his poſterity ſhall depend for their ſeats 
* m Parhament, upon the natural intereſt they may 
* have in their relpertive countries, and not upon 
* the frowns or the favours of the miniſter for the 
time being, muſt neceſſarily be for our returning 
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to our former conſtitution in this reſpect. This, 
Sir, is, in my opinion, abſolutely neceſſary, and 
it muſt be ſoon done, otherwiſe country gentle. 
men, tired out with contending againſt thoſe who 
purchaſe their elections, perhaps with the very 
money which the country gentlemen are obliged 
to pay out of their eſtates in public duties and taxes, 
will at laſt have nothing to do but to fit down and 
bemoan the fate of their country ; but their com- 
plaints will then be to very little purpoſe, for the 
doors of that place, where the groans of the people 
ought to be heard, will then be ſhut againſt them ; 
we may depend on it that thoſe, who obtain 
their ſeats in this houſe by miniſterial influence, 
will, while here, be directed in all their pro- 
ceedings by the ſame ſort of influence, and by none 
other. 

* To conclude ; Sir, I am very certain that there 
is nothing would be more agreeable to the peo- 
ple in general than the repeal of the ſepten- 
nian law, and therefore I, as one of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people choſen without bribery 
or corruption, and as one who has nothing to 
conſider but the intereſt of thoſe I repreſent, 


ſhall moſt readily give my vote in favour of the 
motion.” 
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Jobn Willes, Eſqz I have given all poſſible 
© attention to what has been ſaid by gentlemen on 
© both fides of this queſtion z and I muſt confeſs, 
Sir, I cannot yet ſee any manner of reaſon for a- 
greeing to the motion. Gentlemen have been 
< pleaſed to put us in mind of our ancient conſtitu- 
© tion; but it has been ſo often varied and altered, 
that it will be found very difficult to fix upon a 


time when it was ſuch as we ought or would de- 


* fire to return to: And if any time is to be fixed 
© on, we are not ſurely to take the time when 
| | our 
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© our conſtitution was weak and in its infancy, we 
| + are certainly to chooſe that time, when it was come 
4 co its full ſtrength and vigour, which, in my opi- 
nion, is the preſent ; but as gentlemen have men- 
| © tioned the claim of rights, let us examine how it 
| «© ſtood at that time; for I am perſuaded, it will be 
| © agreed to by every gentleman in this houſe, that af- 
* © ter that claim was ſettled and confirmed, our con- 
| © ſticution was more vigorous than it ever was before 
| © that time; and yet even in our claim of rights, 
| © there is no mention made of frequent new Parlia- 
ments: It is indeed ſaid, that for redreſs of grie- 
| © yances, and for amending, ſtrengthening and pre- 
| © ſerving the laws, Parltaments ought to be held fre- 
| © quently ; but it is not ſo much as inſinuated, that 
| © every one of theſe Parliaments ought to be a new 
Parliament; and as to the frequency of Parliaments, 
] am ſure there never was leſs reaſon for complaint, 
| © than ſince the ſeptennial bill paſſed ;, for ever ſince 


* that time, the ſeſſions have been regularly held, and 


| © all of them have been allowed to fit as long as it 
| © was neceſlary or proper they ſhould, 


But, Sir, even by the claim of rights, our con- 


ſtitution was not ſo well regulated or eſtabliſhed as 
it is at prefent : It was ſtill left in the power of 
| © the King to continue a Parliament as long as he 
| © pleaſed, and this certainly might have become a 
| © grievance upon the people. This overſight the 
© whole nation were ſenſible of, and this they were 
willing to obviate; but in all ſuch caſes, people 


* generally run from one extreme to another: the 


| © paſſions of men are ſomething like a pendulum, 
| © if they are raiſed too high on one fide, they always 
| © riſe too high on the other; it requires time before 
| © they come to ſettle in the equilibrium of reaſon. 
This was the very caſe with reſpect to the triennial 
{ © bill, which was paſſed in the reign of King Wil- 
| © lam: The paſſions of the people were raiſed high 


* againſt the unlimited prerogative of the crown, in 
- * Cconti- 
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* continuing a Parliament as long as the King had 
a a mind; this the enemies of the government took 
© hold of, in order to introduce a law, by which the « by 
* prerogative was in this reſpect limited too much; WF « 
for it is well known, that the triennial act was nei. 
ther introduced or promoted by the patrons of l. 
© berty, or the real friends to that King's govern. 
© ment; it was by thoſe who meant to diſtreſs the 
© meaſures of that good Prince, to whom their na. 
tive country, nay even they themſelves, ſtood ſo 
much indebted : They at laſt prevailed, they go 
that law paſſed, which after a long experience waz 
found to be of dangerous conſequence to the peace 
of the nation, and to the quiet of the ſubject ; and 
* therefore the ſeptennial bill was agreed to, which 
is a molt reaſonable mean between the one extreme 
of leaving the prerogative of the crown in this re. 
* ſpect unlimited, and the other extreme of limiting 

© this prerogative too much, by laying the crown 

* under a neceſſity of calling a new Parliament once 
in three years, whether it be conſiſtent with the 
peace and ſecurity of the nation or not: From 
* -whence, Sir, think I have good reaſon to be d 
opinion, that our conſtitution is now in its utmoſſ 
perfection. I was indeed glad to hear encomium: 

© beſtowed by an honourable gentleman, upon tie 
late King William, becauſe ſuch ſeldom come from 
- 
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the corner of the houſe where he ſits; but if that 
glorious King had been limited to ſeptennial Par- 
liaments only, and not to triennial, the future hap- 
pineſs of this nation would have been better ſecur- 
ed, and more firmly eſtabliſhed by him; he would 
not have been obliged to have put an end to the 
war ſo ſoon as he did, or to have agreed to thoſe 
treaties, Which were afterwards ſo loudly com- 
plained of; the continuance of the war but for a 
very few years, might have reduced the power of 
France ſo low, as to have rendered them utterly un- 
able to have made a conquelt of Spain, and _ 
| the 
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* 4 the heavy war which enſued, and which coſt this 
nation ſo much blood and treaſure, would have 
* been effectually prevented. 

Gentlemen have been pleaſed, Sir, to mention 
frequently to us the prerogative of the crown, and 
* © to talk of its being grown up to a great height; 
* © but can any gentleman ſay, that his preſent Ma- 


e « jeſty, or the late King his father, ever made the 
4 W © lcaſt attempt to the prejudice of the people's rights, 
lo * © or ever endeavoured to extend any branch af the 
00 


| © prerogative, beyond thoſe bounds which are pre- 
* © ſcribed to it by law; and I hope no gentleman will 
| © ſay, that the prerogative, as now limited and eſta- 
| © bliſhed, can be dangerous; for while our happy con- 
| © ſtitution is preſerved, it 1s certain the monarchial 
part of it muſt be endowed with ſome powers 
and prerogatives; it muſt have at leaſt thoſe, 
| © which are neceſſary to ſupport itſelf againſt faction, 


and to preſerve that influence, which it ought by 
e © law to have in the government of this kingdom, 
e © And as for the influence which, as has been ſuppoſed, 
mM WF the crown may acquire over long Parliaments, it 
f * © has already had a very proper anſwer, from both 
o che gentlemen who ſpoke firſt againſt this motion ; 
m © for it was very certain, that the long Parliament in 
in W © King Charles the Second's reign, which has been 
* called the penſionary Parliament, became towards 


the end, fo very little ſubject to the influence of 
* * the crown, that they did all they could, to ſecure 
ap. © the liberties of the people, againſt the ſchemes 
* © which were then forming by the court, and became 


ud © fo ſtrenuous in their endeavours this way, that the 
tbe « King was at laſt obliged to diſſolve them: This 
ole Wh « ſhews, that the length of a Parliament rather di- 
m. miniſhes than increaſes the influence of the crown; 
and the hiſtory of every parliament ſince that time 
as | © confirms this obſervation. | 
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© We have been told, that we always ought to 
© have a dependence on thoſe we repreſent, and that 
in long Parliaments, this dependence may probably 
be thrownoff; which could never be the caſe, if 
£ Parliaments were annual. That we have all a de. 
< pendence upon the people for our election, is what, 
Sir, I ſhall readily grant; but after we are choſen, 
and have taken our ſeats in this houſe, we have no 
longer any dependence upon our electors, at leaſt, 
in ſo far as regards our behaviour here: Their 
* whole power 1s then devolved upon us, and we are 
* in every queſtion that comes before this houſe, to 
regard only the public good in general, and to de- 
* termine according to our own judgments : If we 
do not, if we are to depend upon our repreſenta- 
tives, and to follow blindly the inſtructions they 
© ſend us, we cannot be ſaid to act freely, nor can 
* ſuch Parliaments be called free Parliaments : Such 
a dependence would be a moſt dangerous depen- 
* dence: It would, in my opinion, be more dange- 
< rous, and of worſe conſequence, than a dependence 
upon the crown; for in a dependence on the crown, 
I can ſee no danger, as long as the intereſt of the 
* crown, is made the ſame with that of the people, 
* which every man muſt allow to be the caſe at pre- 
s ſent; whereas the people of any county, city, or 
borough, are very liable to be miſled, and may 
often be induced to give inſtructions directly con- 
* trary to the intereſt of their country. 
* Bribery and corruption, Sir, are two hideous 
words, and are often ſet in the moſt terrible light. 
I have, it is true, as terrible an idea of ſuch prac- 
tices as any gentleman in this houſe ; but I cannot 
we are in any preſent danger from ſuch : Our 


a 6 „ 6 


conſtitution is ſo happily formed, that it is almolt 


- impoſſible to overthrow it by ſuch practices; for 
betore ſuch a thing can be done, the generality of 
the people muſt be corrupted ; nay. they muſt be 

+ ſp far corrupted, as to be ready to fell ry 
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* « for a ſmall price; for if they inſiſt upon a high 
* © one, there cannot be a purchaſer : This is a caſe, 
which I hope never will happen, but if ever it 


« ſhould, I cannot ſee how our conſtitution could be 


* © more ſafe with a triennial than with a ſeptennial 
| + Parliament; for I am perſuaded, that if a man will 
* © ſell his vote either in Parliament, or at elections 

* © for 1000 or 100 guineas, he will fell it for half 
that ſum, when he finds he can get no more: 
Whatever is once brought to market, is generally 
* © fold for the market price; and we find that the 
more frequently a thing is ſold, the lower it falls in 


its price, the more contemptible it becomes. Peo- 


ple uſually ſuppoſe that corruption is only of one 
+ © ſort; but this, Sir, is a miſtake, it appears in many 
| © ſhapes; a man may be bribed without giving him 
money; and even members of this houſe may be 
| © bribed without getting any place or preferment 
* © from the government: If any gentleman, to pleaſe 
* © his borough, and to ſecure his next election, ſhoul 

* © act contrary to his own judgment, it is as down- 
right bribery, as if he had got a penſion, a place, 
* or preferment from the court; and I look upon 
* © this as one of the very worſt ſorts of corruption. 
Gentlemen have told us, that ſeptennial Parlia- 

ments are attended with many inconveniences, but 
© they have not been ſo good, as to ſhew us any of 
* * them, at leaſt, in ſo far as I have yet heard; we 
* © have had the experience of ſuch Parliaments for 
© above theſe eighteen years, and yet I do not find, 
| * that they have pretended to ſhew any one incon- 
| © venience which has ariſen from them in all that 
* © time; from whence I muſt preſume, that it is not 


© in their power; and I believe it cannot be ſhewn, 


that ſo many good laws have paſſed in any ſuch 
© number of years, as have been paſſed ſince ſepten- 


© nial Parliaments took place: I am ſure it cannot be 
* ſhewn, that any one law has been paſſed by any 
* of our ſeptennial Parliaments, that incroached upon 
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the rights of the people, or that was attended with 
an inconvenience, or was looked on by the gene. 
rality of the people as a grievance. It ever there 
were any ſuch, I muſt deſire that the gentlemen of 
the. other ſide of the queſtion would point them 
out to us. | | 

* Bur, Sir, I could ſhew many inconveniences that 
would certainly enſue from triennial or annual Par. 
liaments : The whole nation would be kept in 2 
continual ferment : The feuds and diviſions which 


by every election are raiſed among neighbours in 


the country, would be continually kept up : The 
country gentlemen would be intirely ruined by the 
expence of frequent elections, and an annual at. 
tendance upon this houſe with multitudes of wit- 


neſſes, about thoſe that might be conteſted ; and a 


vaſt encouragement would be given to drunkenneſs 


and idleneſs among all ranks of men: We know, 
© when working people have been habituated but for 


a few days to drunkenneſs and idleneſs, how hard 
it is to bring them back to their labour and induſtry; 
from whence we muſt conclude, that ſuch frequent 
elections would be a great prejudice to our huſban- 
dry, to our manufactures, and to all ſorts of im- 
provements ; for the drinking and feaſting about 
one election, would hardly be over when that foi 
the next would begin: All theſe, and many worſe, 
would be the certain conſequences of triennial or 


annual elections; whereas, when elections return 


but once in ſeven years, the feuds and diviſions 
among neighbours, and the ferment the nation is 
put into, have time to ſubſide ; the labouring peo- 
ple have time to cool and return to their labour ; 
and the country gentlemen may eaſily bear the ex- 
pence of elections, becauſe they have ſix years to 
recruit, and to lay in a ſtock for that purpoſe. 

* An honourable gentleman ſpoke of ſeptennial 


* Parliaments as neceſſary to ſupport falling mini- 


* fters: How a ſeptennial can be more proper for this 


« purpoſe 
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 & © purpoſe than a triennial, I cannot really compre- 
© hendz but whatever may be in this, I am ſure it 
« js not the caſe at preſent 3 for I have been of late 
in as many counties and corporations as any gentle- 
man, I believe, in this houſe ; and notwithſtanding 
all the arts that have been practiſed, and all the 
induſtry that has been uſed to give the people a 
bad impreſſion of the preſent adminiſtration, I 
found the people in every place I paſſed through, 
generally well inclined towards it ; and the preſent 
Parliament, tho? a ſeptennial one, ſtands fo firmly 
in the eſteem and affections of the people, that 1 
dare ſay, we ſhall ſee the greateſt part of the gen- 
tlemen now in this houſe re-choſen. 
Upon the whole, Sir, as no gentleman can, I 
think, ſhew me any inconvenience attending ſep- 
tennial Parliaments, but what is imaginary, as a 
great many dangerous inconveniences always have 
attended, and always muſt attend triennial Parlia- 
ments; and as I am convinced that the nation in 
general, is very far from deſiring a repeal of the 
ſeptennial law, I am intirely againſt the queſtion, 
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* Walter Plummer, Eſq; © I own, Sir, I am not Mr. P 
a little aſtoniſhed at the doctrine laid down by the mer's 
honourable and learned gentleman who ſpoke laſt : Pech. 
That after we are choſen, we are to give no at- 
tention to our conſtituents, that we are then to 
throw aſide all dependence upon them, is a doctrine 

I never before heard in this houſe ; and I am the 

more ſurpriſed to hear it come from that learned 
gentleman, becauſe ſome of our principal law books 

tell us, that in ancient times, this houſe has often 
refuſed to agree to propoſitions made by the court, 

for this reaſon only, that they could not agree to 

any ſuch new propoſition, till they went home and 

© conſulted with their conſtituentss For my own 
part, Sir, I ſhall always give the greateſt attention 

is do the ſentiments of thoſe I repreſent 3 I ſhall al- 
OO * ways 
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© ways have a great regard for their intereſts, and 
< ſhall never think there is any danger in having a 
* dependence upon them. 


4 


The learned gentleman aſked us, if the prero- 
gative of the crown had been extended beyond its 
due bounds by his late or his preſent Majeſty ? Sir, 
I do not fay it has: It is a queſtion cannot proper. 
ly be anſwered, nor have I heard any ſuch thing 
ſo much as inſinuated in this debate: But I wiſh 
we would take an example from the crown in one 
thing: We may obſerve that the crown never 
gives a place or employment for life, or for a lon 
term of years, except ſuch as cannot be otherwif 
difpoſed of; and the reaſon is plain: Were theſe 
places given for life, the grantee would then be out 
of the power of the crown, and conſequently, would 
not have ſuch a dependence on the crown, as thoſe 
perſons muſt have, who enjoy their places during 
pleaſure only: In this the crown acts wifely ; and! 
wiſh we would follow the example: When I fay we, 
I ſpeak of the gentlemen preſent, not as members 
of this houſe, but as a part of the people of Great 
Britain: It would certainly be the height of wil- 
dom in the people, to keep thoſe they truſt and 
employ in their ſervice, as much in their power as 
poſſible : If thoſe the people choſe to repreſent 
them in this houſe, where to continue in that ſtation 
only during the pleaſure of the people, the repre- 
fentatives would, I believe, have a proper regard 
for the intereſts of the people, and would never 
think of throwing off all dependence upon them. 
As this would, in my opinion, be a wiſe ftep in 
the people, therefore I muſt be for agreeing to 
every thing that may tend this way ; for this rea- 
ſon, I cannot but be for the preſent motion; nay, 
if annual Parliaments had been moved for, I ſhould 
have been for the queſtion, | 
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* © Another gentleman over the way, mentioned to 
as the preſent ſituation of Europe; and aſked us, if 
« we were to fit ſtill, and take no part? This, Sir, 

sj a queſtion that might be anſwered, if they would 
let us into the ſecret ſo far, as to know what is the 
« preſent ſituation of Europe, with reſpect to our- 
« ſelves 3 but this they do not ſeem inclined to do: 
However, without ſuch an inſight, I think I may 
« ſay, that we ought to mind our own buſineſs, and 
© take proper care of the intereſts of Great-Britain ; 
but that we are not to enter headlong into every 
© German quarrel that happens beyond ſeas. This 
* may be a very proper queſtion, and probably will 
| © come to be a queſtion in the firſt ſeſſion of the 
* © next Parliament: In which caſe, I hope thoſe who 
* have it in their power, will lay every thing before 
| * this houſe, that may be neceſſary for giving a 
proper anſwer to fuch an important queſtion ; but 
| © how the members of next Parliament, by being 
| * choſen for ſeven years, ſhould have in the very 
* firſt ſeſſion, more knowledge, more wiſdom, or 
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more integrity, in the determining of this queſtion, 
chan if they had been choſen only for three, is 
dq what, I muſt confeſs, I cannot comprehend. 

s WF * The learned gentleman was ſo good as to tell us, 
it WF that we had all, or moſt of us, by our behaviour 
n 


* © in chis Parliament, eftabliſhed our characters ſo 
firmly among the people, that moſt of us will be 
d <« choſen again; if fo, it is to be hoped we will be- 
have as well in the next, and then as many of us 


aas are alive, may expect to be choſen a third time; 
in and if we behave ill, I hope no gentleman will 
0 ſay we ought to continue even for one year, much 
less for ſeven, in the ſtation we are in, whether our 
'» I * repreſentatives will or no, This, Sir, is as proper 
dan anſwer, as can be made to the principal argu- 


ment urged againſt frequent elections; which was, 
| * that they would diſtreſs his Majeſty's government, 
band render the meaſures of his adminiſtration un- 
* ſteady 
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ſteady ; for if the ſame members be upon a ney 
election generally returned, as long as they behave 
well, ſurely even an annual eleftiom could never 
diſtreſs his Majeſty's government, nor render his 
miniſters unſteady in the meaſures they purſue, at 
leaſt as long as the members behave well in Par. 
liament; and I hope no King will, I am ſure his 
Majeſty never will, and I hope no miniſter ever 
can depend upon the ill behaviour of the members 
of Parliament, for the ſupport of his government, 

or for the ſupport of the meaſures he purſues : 1 
for, I hope this caſe never will happen; but leſt 
it ſhould, the beſt way to guard againſt it, 1s, to 


have frequent elections; and therefore I am for the 
queſtion.” 


Sir William Lowther. There is one reaſon, Sir, 
which chiefly prevails with me to be againſt your 
queſtion : It has been ſaid, that the principal mo- 
tive for introducing ſeptennial Parliaments now no 
longer exiſts; but this I can by no means agree 
with, becauſe I am ſure the number of Papiſts has 
greatly increaſed even ſince the ſeptennial law took 
place : And as a true regard for our own religion, 


bas in the ſame time very much decreafed, I am 


afraid the Popiſb intereſt will daily gain more and 
more upon us; and the tranſition from Popery to 
Jacobitiſin we know to be ſhort and certain. 

* Beſides, Sir, there has lately been publiſhed in 
our weekly papers an eſſay upon parties; who is 
the author of it I do not know, but I have read it, 
and I think it the moſt jeſuitical performance I ever 
ſaw : It could, in my opinion, be wrote with no 
other view but to raiſe diſcontents and jealouſies, 
and to increaſe the diſaffection to his Majeſty's go- 
vernment; and therefore I cannot be for repealing 


a law which greatly ſtrengthens that government 
againlt all ſuch attempts,” 


Charlcs 
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* Charles Cholmondeley, Eſq; I do not ſtand up, Mr. Cho/- 
| « Sir, to enter into your debate, but only to take no- v,], 
 « tice of what was {aid by the gentleman who ſpoke eech. 

* « aſt, I do not know whether the number of Pa- 
« piſts be increaſed ſince the time he mentions, or 
* © not; but I would gladly know from him, which 
* © (ide in the elections the Papiſts favour moſt in that 
part of the country where he lives? For I can af- 
© © firm, that in all the parts of England which I know, 
* © they generally make uſe of all their intereſt in fa- 
* © your of thoſe candidates who are recommended by 
| © the miniſters: What may be their reaſon for ſuch 
* © an odd fort of conduct I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine; for ſurely they do not imagine that the only 
game they have to play againſt his Majeſty's go- 
| © yernment, is to ſupport his miniſters.” 


George Heathcote, Eſq; * I was very much in- 


| © clined, Sir, to give my vote for the queſtion when Heathcete 
| © it was firſt moved; but I am now more firmly of his ſpeech, 
| © that opinion, after what I have heard from the two 


© hon, gentlemen who ſpoke laſt ; for if Popery has 


gained fo great ground in this nation, ſince the paſ- 
* {ing of the ſeptennial lam; and if the Papiſts be in 


general ſuch friends to our miniſters, I do not 


know but that in next Parliament many Papiſts 

may have ſeats in this houſe ; and as ſome of our 
| * miniſters have been of late very changeable in their 
| © politics, I do not know but they may take it in 
| © their heads to change their religion too; therefore, 
or fear of our having a Popiſb Parliament, and ſome 
* Popiſh miniſters, I am for repealing the ſeptennial 
| © law, in order to prevent their having time to do a 
great deal of miſchief,” 


Sir Jobn Hynde Cotton. Sir, as to all the parts Sir 5,5, 
of England | know, I can affirm the truth of what HyndeCor- 
| © my worthy friend by me has ſaid. The Papiſts tor's 

| * are, in general, making uſe of all their intereſt in ſpecch. 
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© favour of thoſe candidates who are recommended 
© by the miniſters ; and an hon. gentleman on the 
floor, who I believe has no ſmall ſhare in the pre- 
« ſent adminiſtration, knows that one of that reli. 
gion, who is a gentleman of one of the beſt and 
moſt ancient families in the county of Norfolk, and 
a gentleman of one of the beſt eſtates in it, is now 
riding about the country, ſoliciting votes for his 
friends who are candidates for the county ; or for 
any city or borough within the county; ſo that if 
there has been of late an increaſe of Popery, it can- 
not be ſaid that the intereſt of the miniſters is there- 
by weakened ; but as to his Majeſty's government, 
I dare ſay that it cannot be much ſtrengthened by 
the addition of ſuch friends, 
© An hon. and learned gentleman over the way, 
* was pleaſed to aſk us, Sir, if his late or preſent 
* Majeſty had ever made any attempt to the preju- 
dice of the rights of the people, or had endeavour- 
ed to extend any branch of the prerogative beyond 
© Its legal bounds ? To this queſtion, Sir, I ſhall not 
* anſwer one word, becauſe I know the gentleman's 
office; bur I ſhall anſwer another queſtion aſked 
by the ſame gentleman: He aſked us, if I remem- 
ber right, whether any law was ever paſſed by i 
* ſeptennial Parliament, that incroached upon the - 
* berties of the people, or that was attended with an 
< inconvenience, or was looked on by the generality 
Jof the people as a grievance? As to the firſt part 
of this queſtion, I muſt really, Sir, look upon the 
© ſeptennial law itſelf, as ſome ſort of incroachment 
upon the rights of the people; and that law, | 
think, was paſſed by a Parliament which made it- 
* ſelf /eptennial : But farther, Sir, were not the laws 
of treaſon, as to trials, altered by a ſeptennial Par- 
liament, or at leaſt one which made itſelf ſo ? That 
law which had remained unaltered in all the con- 
© teſts, and the long wars that happened between the 
* kouſes of York and Lancaſter, was altered upon a 
I « rrifling 
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a trifling inſurrection in ſome of the northern parts 
of this kingdom: Formerly every man was to be 
tried by a jury of his honeſt neighbours, within 


the county where the crimes alledged againſt him 


© were faid to have been committed; but a ſepten- 
rial Parliament ordered him to be carried away and 
tried in any county where the crown, or rather the 
*© miniſter, could find a jury proper for their pur- 
pole; and where the priſoner might not perhaps 
be able to bring any witneſſes in his own juſtifica- 
tion, it might ar leaft have been impoſſible for him 
to bring any without a great expence. And yet 
farther, Sir, was not the riot act paſſed by a * 
tennial Parliament; and is this no incroachment 
upon the rights of the people? Is it no grievance, 
that a little dirty juſtice of the peace, the meaneſt 
and vileſt tool a miniſter can make uſe of, a tool 
who, perhaps, ſubſiſts by his being in the com- 
miſſion, and who may be turned out of that ſub- 
ſiſtence whenever the miniſter pleaſes ? Is this, I 
ſay, no grievance, that ſuch a tool ſhould have it 


* in his power, by reading a proclamation, to put 
perhaps twenty or thirty of the beſt ſubjects in 


England to immediate death, without any trial or 
form of law? This law, Sir, and ſeveral others 


* I could name, have been paſſed by ſeptenmal Par- 


# © liaments ;, to which, becauſe they ſtand yet unre- 


* pealed, I ſhall not give the names I think they 
© deſerve, 

* Bur, Sir, to aſk whether any laws have been 

* paſſed by /eptennial Parliaments, which have been 


attended with inconveniences, or have been com- 


* Plained of as a grievance, is a queſtion 1 am ſur- 


priſed to hear come from a gentleman learned in 
the laws, Was not the fatal Soxth-Sea ſcheme, in 


the year 1720, eſtabliſhed by an act of a ſeptennial 
* Parliament, and can any man aſk, whether that 
* law was attended with any inconvenience ? It was, 
Sir, the moſt ſcandalous act that ever was * 
b 
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then been in being, I am perſuaded it would nere 
have paſſed, or if it had, I am very ſure the chic 
promoters of it would have ſuffered a very diff. 
rent fate from what they did; and did not the 
ſame Parliament paſs ſome clauſes in an act for hin. 
dering the ſpreading of the plague, that were look, 
ed upon by the generality of the people as ſo great; 
grievance, and were fo loudly complained ot by 
all ranks of people in the nation, that it was thought 
proper to repeal them in the very next ſeſſion of 
Parliament ? 
Io the glorious catalogue I have mentioned, d 
laws paſſed by ſeptennial Parliaments, we might 
have added the late exciſe bill, if it had paſſed into 
a law, but, thank God, the /eptenmal Parliamen 
was near expiring before that famous bill was i. 
troduced. To this glorious catalogue I could add, 
Sir, not a few others; but I will ſtop here, till 
have heard the laws I have mentioned, juſtified by 
thoſe who ſeem to be ſo much in love with /epter- 
mal Parliaments; and if they can juſtify all that 
has been done by ſuch Parliaments, I now promi 
moſt ſolemnly to be of their opinion; but till then 
I hope they will excuſe me in being for the repeal 
of a law, which, in my opinion, has never don: 


any good, which has produced a great deal i 


miſchief, and which, I am much afraid, will quite 


overturn our conſtitution, if it continues for any 
time unrepealed.? 


Sir Jobn Barnard, * I am a good deal ſurpriſed, 
Sir, to find that none of thoſe gentlemen, who 


uſually have a great ſhare in our debates, feem in. 


clined to take any ſhare in this: I hope they wil 
allow it to be a queſtion of ſome conſequence to 
their country ; and if it ſhould be carried in the 
affirmative, ſome of them may perhaps find ita 
queſtion of ſome conſequence to themſelves. I vil 

1 * venture 
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venture to ſay, that I have not heard a queſtion. bet- 
« ter ſupported on one fide, and leſs faid againſt it 


| « on the other, by the gentlemen who have already 


« ſpoken, ſince I fat in Parliament ; and now I ſtand 
« up, not that I think any thing needfal to be ad- 


| « ded to what has been ſaid in ſupport of it, but that 
I cannot think of letting a queſtion go, in the ſuc- 
| © ceſs of which I think the happineſs of my country 
| © ſo deeply concerned, without my joining with 


other gentlemen in ſhewing all the regard for it 


| © that lies in my power. 


An hon. and learned gentleman has indeed ad- 


| © yanced a doctrine which I think altogether new, 
| © That we are to have no farther dependence on our 
| © electors, after we have taken our ſeats in this houſe ; 
| © nay, that a dependence upon them would be more 
| © dangerous than a dependence on the crown: This, 
| © Sir, is really, in my opinion, ſomething very new; 
| © though that gentleman may perhaps like the one 
| © better than the other, yet I ſhall always look upon 
| © a dependence on the people of England, or even 


© upon thoſe I repreſent, to be leſs dangerous and 
more honourable, than a dependence on the crown; 
* and I value myſelf more on the honour J have had 
* of fitting here for two Parliaments, as one of the 


"WW © repreſentatives of the people of England, and by 


the free and uncorrupted choice of thoſe I repre- 
© ſent, than I ſhould do on the greateſt honours the 
* crown can beſtow. Indeed if I had obtained my 
* ſeat here by bribery, or by the illegal and corrupt 


| © influence of any great miniſter, I ſhould look upon 


* it in a very different light ; I ſhould look upon it 
as one of the moſt diſgraceful ſtations I could be 
in. 

It has been affirmed by ſeveral gentlemen, who 
have ſpoken on the other ſide of the queſtion, that 
the longer Parliaments continued, the leſs influence 
* the crown had upon them; and for a proof of this 
* they have inſtanced the long Parliament in King 
Vor. XII. 1 Charles 
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Charles the ſecond's reign. The ſame gentlemen 
have likewiſe aſſerted, that triennial Parliaments 
would diſtreſs his Majeſty's government: How 
thefe two aſſertions are compatible, I leave to the 
„ gentlemen themſelves to explain; for to me it ap- 
« pears impoſſible that both can be true; becauſe if 
* the crown has always the leſs influence in a Parlia- 
ment the longer it continues, ſurely the ſhortening 
the time of its duration cannot diſtreſs any King's 
government. But as to the long Parliament in 


a W 8.0.” 


+ King Charless time, though they did not towards 


the end ſhew the ſame ſervile compliance that they 
* had done for many years before, yet it is plain, 
that the crown thought that Parliament fitter for 


the purpoſes of the court at that time, than they 


could expect any new Parliament choſen by the 

people to be; otherwiſe, as the King had it in his 

power, he would certainly have diſſolved them 
much ſooner: And it that long Parliament really 
deſerved the name uſually given to it, we mult 
* conclude, that their non-compliance at laſt was not 
* dwing to their virtue, or a want of inclination to 
© receive, but to a want of power in the crown to 
give. The people were not then accuſtomed to 
© bear ſuch heavy burdens as they do at preſent ; the 
revenues of the crown were not fo large, nor the 

* poſts and places at the diſpoſal of the crown ſo nu- 
* merousz there was not ſuch a numerous ſtanding 
a army to ſupport the Parliament, in caſe they had 

gone on in the ſame ſervile method: And as the 
complaints of the people grew loud and clamor- 
© 0U8 3 as there was little to be got, and a great deal 
to be apprehended, by the continuance of a ſervile 
* compliance, it is very probable that theſe were the 
true reaſons of the Parliament's, becoming at laſt ſo 
reſtive: And if the nation was now in the ſame 
« ſtate it was at that time, I ſhould not be half fo 


much afraid of ſeptennial Paz kamen, as I think I 
: s now good reaſon to be. 
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© The animoſities, diſputes, and diviſions about 


| © elections, have been ſet in the moſt dreadful light, 
and have been repreſented as fo great an inconve- 
| © nience, that we ought to run the riſque of having 
our conſtitution overturned, rather than ſubmit to 


© it, But, Sir, can it be imagined that there would 


| © be the fame contention for a ſcar in Parliament 
| © which was to continue but for one year, or even 
© for three, that there is for one which is to continue 


for ſeven : The example of the city of London plain- 


ly ſhews us the contrary : As the common coun- 
| © cil men, and a great many other officers in the ci- 
| © ty are choſen annually, I have had occaſion to be 
| © often preſent at theſe annual elections, and never 


could find that they were attended with any great 


| © heats and animoſities, or with any inconvenience z 


for after the election is over, the contending par- 


ties go home, and live in the fame friendſhip they 
did before; and I am convinced the caſe would be 
| © the very ſame if annual elections for members of 
this houſe were reſtored : The ſame man might 


g gun be continued and re-choſen every year 
for many years together, probably without any 
* diſpute or oppoſition, but his being liable eve- 
* ry year to be turned out, would be a conti- 


nua check upon his behaviour, and would make 


him ſtudy the intereſts of the people, inſtead of 
* purſuing only ſome private and ſelſiſh views of his 
* own. 

Even as elections ſtand at preſent, there would be 
no ſuch contentions, nor any ſuch hears and animo- 
* fities as we hear of, if they were intirely left to 
* gentlemen who have a natural intereſt in the place: 
* In ſuch caſe, if a candidate found himſelf defeated 
* by fair means only, and merely by the ſuperior 
* intereſt of his antagoniſt, it would not raiſe his in- 
* dignation, it would occaſion no heats or animoſi- 


* ties, he would wait with patience for a new opportu- | 
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nity, and in the mean time would endeavour t 
recommend himſelf to his country by acts of hoſ. 
pitality and benevolence. It is miniſters of ſtate 
intermeddling in elections, it is eleEtion-broker, 
and ſuch dealers in corruption, that occaſion al 
the heats and animoſities we have; for when 
gentleman of a great natural intereſt ſees his elec. 
tors obliged by power, or bribed by money, 90 
vote againſt him, perhaps in favour of an utter 
ſtranger, it cannot but raiſe his indignation ; it 
may indeed juſtly raiſe his utmoſt fury and r. 
venge. 

It is certain, Sir, that if the people were intire. 
ly left to themſelves, they would, without much 
contention, always chuſe the gentlemen who, by 
having large properties of their own, might be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to be ſuch as would take th: 
beſt care of the properties of their fellow-ſubjes: 
But if the people ſhould ever begin to ſee their re. 
preſentatives making their ſeats in Parliament places 
of profit, and bartering their votes and their be- 
haviour in Parliament for poſts, places and pen- 
ſions, the props will ſoon follow the example d 
their repreſentatives, and will inſiſt upon ſharing 
with them in the profits. Thus, by degrees, th! 
minds of the people will be debauched, they will be 


elections is no crime; the repreſentatives who buy 
© their ſeats muſt ſell their votes, and at laſt all rc 
 gard for the public good will be generally hid 


_ * aſide by all forts of men. The only effectual me- 
© thod, Sir, of preventing this fatal effect, is to re. 


< ſtore annual elections; for then it would be im- 
* poſlible even for the treaſury itſelf (if ever the pub- 
lic money ſhould come to be ſo miſapplied) to if 


© ſue yearly, ſums of money ſufficient to get tit 


better of the natural intereſt, which country gen. 
* tlemen always have in the places where they and 
their families have perhaps for many yer" 

* relided 3 


brought to think that the ſelling their votes a iſ 
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reſided ʒ the conſequence of which will be, that 
none but country gentlemen, and thoſe who have 
a natural intereſt in the place, will ever appear as 
candidates; and thus neither the morals of the peo- 
| © ple will be debauched, nor their properties plunder- 
| © ed, nor their liberties deſtroyed by thoſe election- 
| © brokers, and miniſterial agents, or their candi- 


« dates, who never can be employed or ſet up but for 
* ſuch baſe purpoſes. 
As for our credit abroad, which, it is pretended, 


| © ſeptennial Parliaments very much contributed to, I 


« think it is evident that it has been ſinking ever 
© ſince the ſeptennial law took place; which con- 
firms what was juſtly obſerved by an honourable 
* oentleman, that the credit of the nation among 


© foreigners does not depend upon the length or 


« ſhortneſs of our Parliaments, but upon that cor- 
© reſpondence or confidence which ought always to 
© be kept up between the King and his people. I 
© will not ſay that this decay of our credit abroad 
© has been altogether owing to the /eptennial lau; 


but I dare ſay, if our Parliaments had not been 


« ſeptennial, they would probably before now. have 
* inquired into the conduct of thoſe who have been 


| © the cauſes of this decay; and whatever reaſons the 
decay of our credit among foreigners may have 
been owing to, it is now come to fo low an ebb, 


* that we really ſeem to have almoſt none to loſe. 
This, I am ſorry to ſay it, ſeems to be our caſe at 


| © preſent ; and as I think nothing can ſo effectually 
| © reſtore our credit abroad, as the reſtoring our con- 


* ſtitution at home, I ſhall therefore give my vote 
* for the queſtion, 
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Sir William Jonge. I can aſſure you, Sir, I did Sir 770. 
* not ſit ſtill, becauſe I thought much had been faid ?* _ 
in this debate upon one fide of the queſtion, and FF: 


| © nothing upon the other, but becauſe after what 


* had been offered by my worthy friend under the 
"Y * gallery, 
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tho they may not perhaps quadrate ſo exactly with 


might be looked on as a vanity in me to pre. 


Indeed I am ſtill of the ſame opinion, and ſhould 


be a very uncandid reflexion upon my honourable 


vation, which I ſtill think a very juſt one; he 


the honourable gentleman laid hold of, he not on. 
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gallery, who ſpoke early in the debate, and the 
honourable and learned gentleman who ſpoke 
ſome time ago againſt the queſtion, I thought i 


tend to add any thing to what had been faid: 


have continued in my reſolution of not giving you 
any trouble this day, had not the honourable gen. 
tleman over the way thrown out what I take to 


and learned friend. 
My learned friend happened to make an obſer. 


ſaid, that after we are returned and have taken 
our feats in this houſe, we ought not any longer to 
have a dependence upon thoſe we repreſent. This 


ly called it a new and a very extraordinary doc- 
trine; but he dropt an expreflion ſuch as I think 
ought not to be made ule of in this houſe : As to 
the obſervation made my learned friend, he 
certainly meant, and I believe almoſt every gen- 
tleman underſtood him, that after we have taken 
our ſeats in this houſe, we ought, every one of 
us, to look upon our ſelves as one of the repre- 
ſentatives of the whole body of the Commons of 
England, and ought not to have any particular 
bias for the county, city or borough we repre- 
ſent. This, Sir, is ſo far from being a doctrine 
very extraordinary, or altogether new, that I wiſh 


every gentleman in this houſe would make it a | 


ſtanding rule for his conduct; for I cannot help 
— that there are ſome gentlemen in the 
houſe, who on many occaſions confine their thoughts 
too much to the particular county, city or borough 
they repreſent 3\ but ſurely they mult be ſenſible, 
that many things'may happen in Parliament which 
may be for the intereſt of the nation in general, 
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ne WE + che particular intereſt of London, Briſtol, Liver- 
ke | © pool, or other like city; and in ſuch a caſe the 
* « gentlemen muſt ſurely grant, that as members of 
e. « this houſe, they ought to drop not only their de- 
d: « pendence upon, but even their concern for the 
d particular city they repreſent, in order to concur 
ou WF « with the reſt of the members of this houſe in what 
n. they judge to be for the general intereſt of the 
o © nation. 

ble This, Sir, I thought myſelf obliged to ſay in 
WF « vindication of my learned friend; but as to the 
NW © queſtion itſelf I ſhall give you but very little trouble 
he for tho I muſt do the gentlemen who introduced 
en © this motion the juſtice ro own, that they did it 
'0 WF © with as much candour, and in as pretty a manner 


ns WF as ever I heard any queſtion introduced in this 
. © houſe, yet all the arguments they made uſe of 
0 vere ſo fully anſwered, and the objections againſt 


nk WF © their motion ſtated in fo clear a light, by the two 
% © worthy gentlemen who ſpoke firſt againſt their 
he | © motion, that I cannot agree to it; and, indeed, 
© as I believe, we owe the happineſs of having 
en © the preſent royal family upon the throne, and the 
of WW « liberty of debating any queſtion in this houſe, 
e. © chiefly to the /epiennial law, I ſhall never agree 
do the repeal of that law, without ſeeing much 
lar * {ſtronger reaſons for ĩt than any I have hitherto 
i WW © heard offered. 

ne One of the great inconveniences ſaid to attend 
n WF « ſeptennial Parliaments is, that they heighten and in- 
| | © creaſe thoſe heats and animoſities, which are uſually 
lp * raiſed among the people about the time of elec- 
tions; but this I cannot agree to, becauſe it is well 
© known that thoſe heats and animoſities roſe to as 
on WW great a height, nay to a much greater height, dur- 
ing the continuance of riennial Parliaments, than 


ch * they ever did ſince that time; from whence we 
- * may obſerve, that the violence of thoſe heats and 
it 


* animoſities, does not depend upon the quick or the 
14 * ſlow 
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flow returns of elections, but upon the temper of 
the people at the time. In every nation there ariſes 
ſometimes a general ferment among the people, 
ſometimes without any viſible cauſe, and often from 
cauſes that are in themſelves unjuſt: In this nation, 
if an election for a ne- Parliament ſhould come 
on when the nation is in any ſuch ferment, the 
heats and animoſities of that time would certainly 
become extremely violent, nay ſo violent as to 


endanger the peace of the kingdom and if we had 


annual or even triennial Parliaments, no ſuch fer. 
ment could ever happen but what would probably 
be attended with an election, by which the nation 
might be involved in ſuch frequent diſorders and 
confuſions, as might at laſt make us a prey for ſome 
foreign enemy, which, in my opinion, is a danger 
much more to be apprehended, than any danger 
our conſtitution can be in from having our Parlia- 
ments ſeplennial. 

* Another inconvenience is, that /eptennial Parlia- 
ments increaſe and give encouragement to bribery 
and corruption, That there is bribery and corrup- 
tion, that there always has been bribery and cor- 
ruption, is a fact I ſhall not diſpute : But, Sir, that 
the increaſe or decreaſe of that vice depends upon 
the frequent or the rare return of elections, is what 
I cannot agree to; for I am convinced it will al- 
ways depend upon the virtue of the people in ge- 
neral, and the humour they happen to be in at the 


time. I wiſh bribery and corruption ofall kinds could 


be prevented; but the evil I am afraid is inevitable; 
for notwithſtanding the many expreſs laws againſt 
it, notwithſtanding the ſevere law made but a lit- 
tle while ago for preventing it, yet we find that 
methods have been contrived for evading all thoſe 
laws, either by giving great entertainments and 
great plenty of victuals, or by ſome more ſecret 
and corrupt practices, ſo that the only way to pre- 


* vent the growth of this evil, is to preſerve the 


virtue 
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virtue of the people; and I believe the beſt way to 
preſerve the virtue of the people, is to give them 
as few opportunities as poſſible for being vicious; 
from whence I mult conclude, that for obviating 
this inconvenience, ſepiennial Parliaments are better 
than trienmal, 
If ſo many and ſo great inconveniences have been 
felt all over the nation from ſeptennial Parliaments, 
if ſo great complaints have been made, it is very 
ſtrange, Sir, that no attempt has been made, ever 
ſince the paſſing of that law, for the repeal of it: 
But the time now choſen for making that attempt, 
ſhews plainly with what view it is made: It is 
now the laſt ſeſſion of a Parliament, a new election 
muſt ſoon come on, and as this motion has an ap- 
pearance of popularity among the meaner fort of 
electors, it may be of ſervice to ſome gentlemen at 
the next election: And as to the contentions about 
theſe elections beginning ſo early, I do not know 
by whom they were begun, but I believe they 
have been ſet on foot on purpoſe to furniſh gentle- 
men with arguments in this day's debate; and an 
honourable gentleman has accordingly taken hold 
of it, and has made uſe of thoſe contentions ſo 
early begun, as an argument againſt /eptennial 
Parliaments. 
* Another honourable gentleman has given us a 
glorious catalogue, as he was pleaſed to call it, of 
laws paſſed by ſeptennial Parliaments ; but I think 
he ought, in a particular manner to have guarded 
againſt putting the riot act into that catalogue, for 
he knows it was founded on the ſame motive 
with the ſeptennial : it was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſafety of the government, and had it not been 
for ſome executions in Fleet-ftreet, in conſequence 
of that act, I am perſuaded it would not have been 
poſſible to have preſerved the peace of the king- 
dom at that time; and I muſt ſay, that it is ſome- 
what very ſtrange to hear gentlemen arguing a- 
| gainſt 
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gainſt contentions and riots at elections, and at the 


< tame time complaining of that law which was made 
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for the preventing of riots upon any occaſion. As 


to the law for regulating trials in caſes of treaſon, 


there was never a more reaſonable law paſſed in 
Parliament: Is it not at all times abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of the government; nay, is 
it not in itſelf ridiculous, that rebels and traitors 
ſhould be tried by a jury of their own friends and 
relations, embarked in the ſame wicked deſigns, 
and as much diſaffected to the government as the 
priſoners at the bar? Can it be expected that ſuch 
a jury will ever find the priſoners guilty ? and there- 
fore when whole counties had rebelled, what could 
have been more reaſonable than the ſending the 
rebels of thoſe counties to be tried in other coun- 
ties, where an honeſt and a diſintereſted jury might 
be found; and as that law was confined to the 
rebels then in cuſtody, or ſuch as ſhould be taken 
within a ſhort time after, I am ſurpriſed to hear 
it found fault with. 

We have been told, Sir, that the nation in ge- 
neral deſires the repeal of the ſeptennial law, and 


that inſtructions have been ſent up to ſeveral mem- 


bers for that purpoſe. As to the defires of the na- 
tion in general, it is a fact not eaſy to be deter- 
mined; I do not know but the mob, I mean 
ſuch as have no buſineſs with elections, may gene- 
rally deſire the repeal of this law, becauſe they 
would then have an opportunity of getting drunk, 
committing riots, and living idly, much oftener 
than they have at preſent ; bur as to all thoſe who 
have any right to vote at elections, I am convinced 
the generality of them deſire no ſuch thing. And 
as for thoſe inſtructions that may have been ſent 


up to members, no man is ignorant how they are 


uſually obtained : I ſaw a copy of one of them 

lately in one of our evening news-papers, and by 

the ſtile of it I may leave any gentleman to * 
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what fort of Perſons they were who ſent it, or ra- 


ther obtained its being ſent. As the memory of 
King William will always, they know, be reverenced 
in England, by all thoſe who are attached to the 
true intereſt of their country, theſe inſtructions 
take particular notice, that the 7riennial law was 
« paſſed in the reign of our great deliverer, King 
* William, of glorious and immortal memory: But 
does not every man, who has read the hiſtory of 
© his reign, know, that that law was promoted by 
* thoſe who were perhaps friends to the revolution, 
but enemies to the then adminiſtration, co-operating 
with thoſe who were enemies to both. 

In ſhort, Sir, the /eptenmal law, as well as the 
riot act, paſſed for the ſafety and eſtabliſhment of 
the preſent government; and, as I think in my 
conſcience, the repeal of either of them would en- 
danger the government, I am therefore heartily 
againſt your queſtion.” J 

Sir William Windbam. * Sir, the honourable gen- 
* tleman who ſpoke laſt, in vindicating, as he called 
it, his learned friend, threw out a very unfair re- 
* flexion upon the conduct of a worthy gentleman 
under the gallery, whoſe behaviour in Parliament, 
I have been a witneſs of, and I can ſay without 
* flattery, it has been as even and as honourable, as 
© the behaviour of any gentleman in this houſe z and 
© if the honourable gentleman thinks otherwiſe, I 
dare ſay he is ſingle in his opinion: He is, I be- 
* lieve, the only man, either in the houſe or out of it, 
+ who thinks ſo ; I wiſh the behaviour of every other 
* gentleman, I will not ſay in this, but in former Par- 
* liaments, had been as unexceptionable; for if it 
had, I am very ſure weſhould have had no occaſion 
* for this day's debate, 

* The obſervation made by the learned gentle- 
man, which the honourable gentleman took up ſo 
* much time to explain, was without exception; it 
was juſt, it was plain, and therefore wanted neither 

* an 
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© an explanation nor a vindication; but, Sir, what 
the worthy gentleman under the gallery, and others 
as well as he, took notice of, was an expreſſion 
< that fell from the learned gentleman, I dare ſay, 
© without deſign : He ſaid, that we were to have no 
dependence upon our conſtituents ; he went farther, 
© he ſaid it was a dangerous dependence; nay, he 
« went farther ſtill, and ſaid, it was more dangerous 
© than a dependence on the crown : This my worthy 
< friend took notice of, and with his uſual modeſty, 
called it a new doctrine. It is, Sir, not only a 
© new doctrine, but it is the moſt monſtrous, the 
© moſt laviſh doctrine that was ever heard, and ſuch 
© a doftrine, as I hope no man will ever dare to ſup- 
port within theſe walls; I am perſuaded, Sir, the 
< learned gentleman did not mean what the words 
© he happened to make uſe of, may ſeem to import; 
for tho the people of a county, city, or borough 
< may be miſled, and may be induced to give in- 
< ſtructions, which are contrary to the true intereſt 
of their country, yet I hope he will allow, that in 
times paſt, the crown has been oftner miſled, and 
* conſequently, we muſt conclude, that it is more 
apt to be miſled in time to come, than we can ſup- 
< poſe the people to be. 

As to the conteſts about the next election, Sir, 
that they were begun a long while ago, is a certain 
fact; but who the beginners were may not be ſo 
certain, or at leaſt, not ſo generally known ; and 
the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt ſeemed 
to be ignorant, or indeed, rather to miſtake who 
were the beginners of them; but if he pleaſes to 
look about him, he may ſee one not far diſtant 
from him, who, by his agents, was the firſt and 
the principal beginner of them, in moſt parts of 
the kingdom. To ſee them begin ſo ſoon, is no 
new thing, Sir; it is a ſtale miniſterial artifice; it 
has been practiſed ever ſince ſeptennial Parliaments 
took place, and will be practiſed as long as they 

| continue: 
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« continue : Miniſters of ſtate know well how un- 
equal the contention is between a country gentle- 
© man, who has nothing but his own eſtate (greatly 
« exhauſted by the many taxes he pays) to depend 
© on, and miniſterial election- mongers, ſupplied by 
© gentlemen in office, who have for ſeven years been 
© heaping up money for that purpoſe, or perhaps 
© ſupplied even by the public treaſure of the nation; 
© and the ſooner this contention begins, the greater 
* diſadvantage the country gentlemen labour under, 


© the more time thoſe tools of corruption have to 


* practiſe upon the electors, and to difcover where 
that money may be placed to the beſt advantage, 
* which 1s iſſued for corrupting the people, and over- 
© turning the conſtitution : From hence it is obvious 
© who have been, and who will always be the firſt 
© beginners of ſuch contentions. 
© The learned gentleman (as well as ſome others, 
* particularly an honourable gentleman under the 
* gallery, who ſpoke early in the debate, and who in- 
* deed ſaid as much, and in as handſome a manner 
© as can, in my opinion, be ſaid againſt the queſtion) 
* has told us, that our conſtitution has been often va- 
* ried; and that there was no time, when it was 
© ſuch as we ought, or would deſire, to return to. 
© Sir, it is not to be doubted, but our conſtitution 
has often varied, and perhaps, there is no time when 
© it was without a fault; but I will affirm, that there 
is no time, in which we may not find ſome good 
things in our conſtitution : There are now, there 
© have been in every century, ſome good laws exiſt- 
ing: Let us preſerve thoſe that are good; if any 
© of them have been aboliſhed, let them be reſtored, 
* and if any of the laws now in being, are found to 
© be attended wich inconveniences, let them be re- 
© pealed: This is what is now deſired, this is what 
© the people have reaſon to expect from Parliament; 
© there is nothing now deſired but what the people 
have a right to; they have now, they always had 
" i 
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a right to frequent new Parliaments ; and this right 
was eſtabliſhed and confirmed, even by the claim 
of rights, notwithſtanding what the learned gentle- 
man has ſaid to the contrary. At the time of the 
revolution, nay at the preſent time, at all times, 
the word Parliament, in the common way of 
ſpeaking, comprehends all the ſeſſions held from 
one election to another : That this is the common 
meaning of the word, I appeal to every gentleman 
in this houſe 3 and for this reaſon, thoſe patriots, 
who drew up our claim of rights, could not ima. 
cine, that it was neceſſary to put in the word new. 
They could not ſo much as dream, that the 99 
words, frequent Parliaments, would afterwards be 
interpreted to mean, frequent ſeſſions of Parliament; 
but the lawyers, who are accuſtomed to confound 
the ſenſe of the plaineſt words, immediately found 
out, that a ſeſſion of Parliament was a Parliament, 
and that therefore the words frequent Parliaments, 
meant only frequent ſeſſions : This quirk the lawyers 


found out immediately after the revolution; this 


quirk the courtiers at that time caught hold of; 
and this ſet the people anew, upon the vindication 
of their rights, which they obtained by the triennia 
bill: By that bill, the right of the people to fre- 
quent new Parliaments, was eſtabliſhed in ſuch 
clear terms, as not to be miſunderſtood ; and 
God forgive them who conſented to the giving it 
up. 
* I am extremely ſurpriſed, Sir, to hear it ſaid, 
that the triennial hill was introduced by the enemies 
to the revolution. I will not ſay that it was intro- 
duced by the courtiers at that time: We ſeldom ſee 
ſuch bills introduced by ſuch gentlemen z but docs 
not every one know, that it was my lord Somers 
who was the chief promoter of that bill, and that 
moſt of thoſe who ſupported him in it, were gen- 
tlemen who had been deeply concerned in bringing 
I about 
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about the revolution? It is true, the courtiers oppo- 
ſed it, and even King William himſelf, by the ad- 
vice of ſome wicked miniſters, refuſed to paſs it 
© the firſt time it was offered; but when it came 
© back again to him, he was better adviſed z and if 
he had not paſſed it, he had not done what he ought 
to do, he had not done all he came to do, nor that 
« which, when. he came, he promiſed to do, which 
© was to reſtore the people to the full enjoyment of 
© all their rights and privileges. 

* To pretend, Sir, that the triennial bill was intro- 
* duced with a view of diſtreſſing King William's 
© government, is really caſting a reflection upon his 
government; for to tell us, that the people's claim- 
© ing thoſe rights, which he came to eſtabliſh, was a 
© diſtreſſing of his government, is to tell us, that his 
* government was contrary to the rights of the peo- 
ple, which is in my opinion, a very high re- 
flection, and ſuch a one as the gentlemen, who tell us 
ſo, would not patiently hear caſt upon that reign 
© by others. The other pretence, that triennial Par- 
© liaments were the cauſe of his putting an end to 
the war, or of that treaty which was ſo much com- 
© plained of, is, I am ſure, as groundleſs; for the 
* ſecond: war was begun and carried on with great 


A * ſucceſs, under the influence of triennial Parliaments, 


© till the balance of power was fully reſtored, and 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that France has never ſince 
© endeavoured to make the leaſt encroachment upon 
any of her neighbours : What ſome late meaſures 
may encourage her to do hereafter, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine; but this nation has, ever ſince 
* that time, enjoyed what I think I may call a pro- 
found tranquility, which, if the iriennial law had 
* remained in force, we ſhould, I believe, have made 


* a much better uſe of, than we now ſeem to have 
* done, | 


© The 
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The learned gentleman has told us, that the ep. 


ſennial law, is a proper medium between the un. 


limited power of the crown, and the limiting that 
© power too much ; but, Sir, before he had fixed 
upon this as a medium, he ſhould firſt have diſco. 
< vered to us the two extremes, I will readily allow, 
© that an unlimited power in the crown, with reſpec 
to the continuing of Parliaments, is one extreme; 
© but the other, I cannot really find out; for I am 
very far from thinking, that the power of the 
crown was too much limited by the triennial law, 
or that the happineſs of the nation was any way in- 
jured by it, or can ever be injured by frequent e- 
© letions, As to the power of the crown, it is 


very certain, that as long as the adminiſtration of 


public affairs, is agreeable to the generality of the 
people, were they to chooſe a new Parliament every 
< year, they would chooſe ſuch repreſentatives as would 
* moſt heartily concur in every thing with ſuch an 
adminiſtration ; ſo that even an annual Parliament 
could not be any limitation of the juſt power of 
the crown; and as to the happineſs of the nation, 
it is certain, that gentlemen will always contend 
with more heat and animoſity about being members 
of a long Parliament, than about being members 


* 


ſeptennial Parliament muſt always diſturb the peace, 
and injure the happineſs of the nation, more than 
the elections for an annual or triennial Parliament : 

Of this the elections in the city of London, men- 
tioned by my worthy friend, are an evident de- 
monſtration. 

As to the elections coming on when the nation 
is in a ferment, it is ſo far from being an objection 
* to frequent elections, that it is, in my opinion, Sir, 
* a ſtrong argument in favour of them; becauſe it 
is one of the chief ſupports of the freedom of the 
nation. It is plain, that the people ſeldom or ever 
* were in a ferment, but when incroachments were 
I made 
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made upon their rights and privileges; and when 
© any ſuch are made, it is very proper, nay it is 
© even neceſſary, that the people ſhould be allowed 
to proceed to a new election, in order that they 
may chooſe ſuch repreſentatives, as will do them 
* juſtice, by puniſhing thoſe who have been making 
* encroachments upon them; otherwiſe one of theſe 
two effects may very probably enſue : Either the 
* ferment will break out into an open inſurrection, or 
* the encroachment that has been made, may happen 
to be forgot before a new election comes on, and 
* then the invaders of the people's rights, will have 
* a much better lay for getting ſuch a new Parlia- 
ment choſen, as will not only free them from all 
* puniſhment, but will confirm the encroachments 
* that have bzen made, and encourage the making 
* of new, Thus the rights of the people raay be 
nibbled and curtailed by piecemeal, and ambitious 
* criminals may at Jaſt get themſelves ſo firmly 
* ſeated, that it will be out of the power of the 
people to ſtop their career, or to avoid the chains 
* which they are preparing. 

* Now, Sir, to return to the power of the crown, 
* which the learned Gentleman has told us was too 
much limited by the 2riennial law; I think I have 
made it plain, that the juſt power of the crown 
cannot pofſibly be limited by frequent elections, 
* and conſequently could not be too much limited by 
the triennial law ; but by long Parliaments the 
* crown may be enabled ro aſſume, and to make ule 
of an unjuſt power. By our conſtitution, the only 
* legal method we have of vindicating our rights 
and privileges, againſt the encroachments of ambi- 
* tious miniſters, is by Parliament; the only way we 
have of rectifying a weak or wicked admini- 
* ſtration, is by Parliament, the only effectual 
© way. we have of bringing high and powerful 
* criminals to condign puniſhment, is by Parlia- 


* ment; but if ever it ſhould come to be in the 


* power of the adminiſtration to have a majority. of 
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© this houſe depending upon the crown, or to get a 
majority of ſuch men returned as the repreſenta. 
tives of the people, the Parliament will then ſtand 
* us in no ſtead, It can anſwer none of theſe great 
« purpoſes ; the whole nation may be convinced of 


- © the weakneſs or the wickedneſs of thoſe in the ad- 


« miniſtration, and yet it may be out of the nation's 
© power, in a legal way, to get the fools turned out, 
or the knaves hanged. 
* This misfortune, Sir, can be brought upon us 
* by nothing but by bribery and corruption ; and 
therefore there is nothing we ought to guard more 
* watchfully againſt. And an hon. gentleman who 
* ſpoke ſome time ago, upon the ſame ſide with me, 
has ſo clearly demonſtrated, that the elections for 
* a ſeptennial Parliament are more liable to be in- 
© fluenced by corruption than thoſe for a trienmal, 
that J am ſurpriſed his argument ſhould be miſtak- 
© en, or not .comprehended : But it ſeems the molt 
certain maxims, the plaineſt truths, are now to be 
< controverted or denied. It has been laid down as 
© a maxim, and I think it is a moſt infallible maxim, 
that a man will contend with more heat and vigour 
for a poſt, either of honour or profit, which he is 
to hold for a long term, than he will do for one he 
© 15 to hold for a ſhort term ; This has been contro- 
verted. It has been laid down as a maxim, and ! 
think equally infallible, that 100 guineas is a more 
* powerful bribe than 30; this has been denied. Yet 
* neverthelels I muſt beg leave to puſh this argument 
a little farther, N 
LLet us ſuppoſe, Sir, a gentleman at the head of 

the adminiſtration, whoſe only ſafety depends upon 


© corrupting the members of this houſe : This may 


* now be only a ſuppoſition, but it is certainly ſuch 
© one as may happen; and if ever it ſhould, let 
© us ſee whether ſuch a miniſter might not promiſe 
* himſclf more ſucceſs in a ſeptennial than he could 
in a triennial Parliament. It is an old maxim, 


that every man has his price, if you can but come 
; a up 
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© up to it: This, I hope, does not hold true of every 


man, but I am afraid it too generally holds true; 
and that of a great many it may hold true, is what, 
] believe, was never doubted of; though I don't 
© know but it may now likewiſe be denied. How- 
« ever, let us ſuppoſe this diſtreſſed miniſter apply- 
© ing to one of thoſe men who has a price, and is a 
member of this houſe: In order to engage this 
© member to vote as he ſhall direct him, he offers 
him a penſion of 1000 J. a year; if it be but a zri- 
© ennial Parliament, will not the member imme- 
* diately conſider within himſelf ; if I accept of this 
* penſion, and vote according to direction, I ſhall 
© loſe my character in the country, I ſhall loſe my 
* ſeat in parliament the next election, and my pen- 
* fion will then of courſe be at an end; fo that by 
turning rogue I ſhall get but 3000 J. this is not 
worth my while; and ſo the miniſter muſt either 
© offer him perhaps the double of that ſum, or other- 
* wiſe he will probably determine againſt being cor- 
© rupted 3 but if the Parliament were /eptennal, the 
ſame man might perhaps ſay within himſelf, I am 
* now in for ſeven years, by accepting of this penſion 
* I ſhall have at leaſt 7000 l. this will ſet me above 
* contempt, and if I am turned out at next election, 
do not value it, I'll take the money in the mean 
time. Is it not very natural to ſuppoſe all this, 
* Sir, and does not this evidently ſhew, that a wicked 
* miniſter cannot corrupt a triennial Parliament, with 
the ſame money with which he may corrupt a /- 
* texnial. 

* Again, ſuppoſe this miniſter applies to a gentle- 
man who has purchaſed, and thereby made him- 
ſelf member for a borough, at the rate of perhaps 
* 1500 J. - beſides travelling charges, and other little 
* expences: Suppoſe the miniſter offers him a pen- 
* fhon of 50017. a year to engage his vote, will not 
* he naturally conſider, if it be a 7riennal Parlia- 
* ment, that if he cannot get a higher penſion he 115 
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© loſe money by being a member; and furely if he 


be a right burgeſs, he will reſolve not to fell at all, 
rather than ſell his commodity for leſs than it coſt 
him; and if he finds he cannot ſell at all, he will 
probably give over ſtanding a candidate again upon 
ſuch a footing 3 by which not only he, but many 
others, will be induced to give over dealing in 
corrupting the electors at the next election: But 
in caſe it be a ſeptennial Parliament, will he not 
then probably accept of the 500 /. penſion, if he be 
one of thoſe men that has a price ? Becauſe he con- 
cludes, that for 1500 J. he may always ſecure his 
election, and every Parliament will put near 20000. 
in his pocket, beſides reimburſing him all his 
charges. After viewing the preſent queſtion in 
this light, is it poſſible, Sir, not to conclude, that 


ſeptennial Parliaments, as well as the elections for | 


ſuch, muſt always be much more liable to be in- 
fluenced by corruption than triennial, or the elec- 
tions for triennial. 

For my own part, Sir, I have been often choſen, 
I have fat in Parliament above theſe twenty years, 
and I can ſay with truth, that neither at my elec- 
tion, nor after my return, no man ever dared 
to attempt to let me know what is meant by bri- 
bery and corruption; but I am ſorry to hear the 
impoſſibility of preventing it mentioned, and men. 
tioned too, Sir, within theſe walls. The hon. gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt, told us the evil of corrup- 
tion was inevitable: If I were ſo unhappy as to 
think ſo, I ſhould look upon my country to be in 
the moſt melancholy ſituation, Perhaps it may 
be the way of thinking among thoſe he keeps com- 
pany with; but I thank God J have a better op!- 
nion of my countrymen ; and fince it appears to 
be a way of thinking among ſome gentlemen, it is 
high time for us to contrive fome method of put- 


ting it out of their power to corrupt the virtue of 


the people; for. we may depend upon this as a 
* certaln 
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certain maxim, that thoſe who think they cannot 


gain the affections of the people, will endeavour to 

« purchaſe their proſtitution; and the beſt way to 

« prevent the ſucceſs of their endeavours, is to raiſe 

« the price ſo high, as to put it out of the power of 
any man, or of any ſet of men to come up to it. 

If a Parliament is to be purchaſed, if elections are 

to be purchaſed, it is manifeſt the corrupting of 
© trienuial muſt, upon the whole, coſt a great deal 
more than the corrupting of ſeptennial elections or 
* Parliaments. Therefore, in order to put it out of 
© the power of any man, or of any adminiſtration, 

to purchaſe the proſtitution of a Parliament, or of 
the people, let us return to triennial Parliaments ; 
and if that will not do, let us return to annual 
elections, which, Iam very certain, would render 
* the practice of corruption impoſſible. This, Sir, 
is now the more neceſſary, becauſe of the many 
* newpoſts and places of profit which the crown has 
© at its diſpoſal, and the great civil liſt ſettled upon 
his preſent Majeſty, and which will probably be 
© continued to his ſucce ſſors: This, I ſay, urges the 
* neceſſity for frequent new Parliaments, becauſe the 
© crown has it now more in their power than for- 
* merly, to ſeduce the people, or the repreſentatives 
of the people, in caſe any future adminiſtration 
; 1 find it neceſſary, for their own ſafety, to 
* do 1o, 

That the increaſe or decreaſe of corruption at 
elections, or in Parliament, muſt always depend 
upon the increaſe or decreaſe of virtue among the 
* people, I ſhall readily grant; but it is as certain, 
© that the virtue of almoſt every particular man de- 
« pends upon the temptations that are thrown in his 
way; and according to the quantity of virtue he 
has, the quantity of temptation muſt be raiſed, 
* ſo. 2s at laſt to make it an over- balance for his 
virtue. Suppoſe then, Sir, that the generality of the 
* electors in England have virtue enough to with- 
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© ſtand a temptation of five guineas each, but nat 
virtue enough to withſtand a temptation of ten 
* guineas one with another; is it not then much more 
< probable, that the gentlemen who deal in corrup- 
tion may be able to raiſe as much money, once 
every leven years, as will be ſufficient. to give ten 
* guineas each, one with another, to the generality 
of the electors, than that they will be able to raiſe 
* ſuch a ſum once in every three years? And is it 
not from thence certain, that the virtue of the 
people in general, is in greater danger of being de. 
© ſtroyed by /eptennial than by triennial Parliaments ? 
* To ſuppoſe, Sir, that every man's vote at an elec- 
tion, is like a commodity which muſt be ſold at 
© the market-price, is really to ſuppoſe, that no man 
has any virtue at all; for I will aver, that when 
once a man reſolves to ſell his vote at any rate, he 
© has then no virtue left, which I hope is not the caſe 
of many of our electors, and therefore the only 
thing we are to apprehend is, leſt fo a high a price 
* ſhould be offered as may tempt thouſands to fell, 
* who had never before any thoughts of carrying 
* ſuch a commodity to market. This, Sir, is the 
fatal event we are to dread, and it is much more 
to be dreaded from ſeptennial than from zriennial 
* Parliaments, If we have therefore any deſire to 


© preſerve the virtue of our people; if we have any 


deſire to preſerve our conſtitution ;- if we have any 
* delire to preſerve our liberties, our properties, and 
every thing that can be dear to a free people, we 
* ought to reſtore the triennial law ; and if that be 
found to be inſignificant, we ought to aboliſh pro- 
* rogations, . and return to annual elections. 

* The learned gentleman ſpoke of the prerogative 
of the crown, and asked us, if it had lately been 
extended beyond thoſe bounds preſcribed to it by 
* law, Sir, I will not ſay that there has been lately 
* any attempts to extend it beyond the bounds pre- 
* {cribed by law; but I will ſay, that thoſe 1 
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have been of late fo vaſtly enlarged, that there 
« ſeems to be no great occaſion for any ſuch attempt. 
What are the many penal laws made within theſe 
* forty years, but ſo many extenſions of the prero- 
« oative of the crown, and as many diminutions of 
, he liberty of the ſubject? And whatever the ne- 
© cefſity was that brought us into the enacting of ſuch 
© laws, it was a fatal neceſſity; it has greatly added 
to the power of the crown, and particular care 
* ought to be taken not to throw any more weight 
into that ſcale, Perhaps the enacting of ſeveral of 
* thoſe penal laws might have been avoided ; I am 
* perſuaded the enacting of the law, relating to trials 
s 2 treaſon, not only might, but ought to have 
been avoided ; for though it was but a temporary 
law, it was a dangerous precedent ; and the rebel- 
* lion was far from being fo general in any county, 
* as not to leave a ſufficient number of faithful ſub- 
* jets, for trying thoſe who had committed acts of 
* treaſon within the county. | 
© In former times, the crown had a large eſtate of 
its own; an eſtate ſufficient for ſupporting the dig- 
nity of the crown; and as we had no ſtanding ar- 
mies, nor any great fleets to provide for, the crown 
did not want frequent ſupplies ; ſo that they were 
not under any neceſſity of calling frequent Parlia- 
* ments; and as Parliaments were always trouble- 
* ſome, often dangerous to miniſters, therefore they 
* avoided the calling of any ſuch, as much as poſ- 
* ſible : But though the crown did not then want fre- 
quent ſupplies, the people frequently wanted a re- 
dreſs of grievances, which could not be obtained 
but by Parliament; therefore the only complaint 
* then was, that the crown either did not call any 
Parliament at all, or did not allow them to fit 
* long enough : This was the only complaint, and 
to remedy this, it was thought ſufficient to pro- 
vide for having frequent Parliaments; every one of 
which, *cwas preſumed, was always to be a new 
K 4 Par- 
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Parliament ; for *tis well known, that the method 
of prorogation was of old very rarely made uſe of, 
and was firſt introduced by thoſe who were at- 


tempting to make incroachments upon the right 
of the people, 


But now, Sir, the caſe is altered; the crown, 


either by ill management, or by prodigality and 


profuſeneſs to its favourites, has ſpent or granted 
away all that eſtate z and the public expence is ſo 
much enlarged, that the crown muſt have annual 
ſupplies, and is therefore under a neceſſity of having 
the Parliament meet every year; but as ney 
elections are always dangerous, as well as trouble. 
ſome to miniſters of ſtate, they are for having 
them as ſeldom as poſſible; , ſo that the complaint 
is not now for want of frequent meetings or ſeſſions 
of Parliament, but againſt having the ſame Par. 
liament continued too loong. This is the grievance 
now complained of; this is what the people deſire; 
this is what they have a right to have redreſſed. 
The members of Parliament may, for one year, be 
looked on as the real and true repreſentatives of 
the people; but when a miniſter has ſeven years to 
practiſe upon them, and to feel their pulſe, they 
may be induced to forget whoſe repreſentatives they 
are; they may throw off all dependence upon their 
electors, and may become dependents upon thi 
crown, or rather upon the miniſter for the time be- 
ing, which the learned gentleman has moſt in. 


© genuouſly confeſſed to us, he thinks leſs dangerous 


than a dependence upon his electors. 

* We have been told, Sir, in this houſe, that no 
faith is to be given to propheſies, therefore I ſhall 
not pretend to prophecy ; but I may ſuppoſe a 
caſe, which, though it has not yet happened, may 
poſſibly happen. Let us then ſuppoſe, Sir, a man 
abandoned to all notions of virtue or honour, of 
no great family, and of but a mean fortune, raiſed 


to be chick miniſter of ſtate, by the concurrence 


s of 
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« of many whimſical events; afraid or unwilling to 
* truſt any but creatures of his own making, and 
* moſt of them equally abandoned to all notions of 
virtue or honour ; ignorant of the true intereſt of his 
country, and conſulting nothing but that of enrich- 
ing and aggrandizing himſelf and his favourites; 
in foreign affairs, truſting none but ſuch whoſe edu- 
* cation makes it impoſſible for them to have ſuch 
knowledge or ſuch qualifications, as can either be 
© of ſervice to their country, or give any weight or 
credit to their negotiations: Let us ſuppoſe the 
true intereſt of the nation, by ſuch means, neglected 
* or miſunderſtood, her honour and credit loſt, her 
trade inſulted, her merchants plundered, and her 
* ſailors murdered ; and all theſe things over- looked, 
* only for fear his adminiſtration ſhould be en- 
* dangered : Suppoſe him, next, poſſeſſed of great 
* wealth, the plunder of the nation, with a Parlia- 
* ment of his own chooſing, moſt of their ſeats pur- 
* chaſed, and their votes bought at the expence of 
the public treaſure : In ſuch a Parliament, let us 
* ſuppole attempts made to inquire into his conduct, 
* or to relieve the nation from the diſtreſs he has 
* brought upon it ; and when lights proper for at- 
* taining thoſe ends are called for, not perhaps for 
the information of the E gentlemen who 
* call for them, but becauſe nothing can be done in 
* a parliamentary way, till theſe things be in a pro- 
per way laid before Parliament; ſuppoſe theſe 
lights refuſed, theſe reaſonable requeſts rejected by 
* a corrupt majority of his creatures, whom he re- 
* tains in daily pay, orengages in his particular inte- 
* reſt, by granting them thoſe poſts and places, 
* which ought never to be given to any but for the 
good of the public: Upon this ſcandalous victory, 
let us ſuppoſe this chief miniſter pluming himſelf 
in defiances, becauſe he finds he has got a Parlia- 
* ment, like a packed jury, ready to acquit him at 
S all adventures: Let us farther ſuppoſe him arrived 
I * to 
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© to that degree of inſolence and arrogance, as to do- 
miner over fall the men of ancient families, al 
© the men of fenſe, figure, or fortune in the nation; 
and as he has no virtue of his own, ridiculing it 
< in others, and endeavouring to deſtroy or corrupt 
it im all. | 
I am {till not propheſying, Sir, I am only ſup- 
poſing ; and the caſe I am going to ſuppoſe I hope 
never will happen; but with ſuch a miniſter and 
ſach a Parliament, let us ſuppoſe a Prince upon 
the throne, either for want of true information, or 
for ſome other reaſon, 1gnorant and unacquainted 
with the inclinations and the intereſt of his people, 
weak; and hurried away by unbounded ambition 
and infatiable avarice : This caſe, Sir, has never 


never exiſt; but as it is poſſible it may, could there 
any greater curſe happen to a nation, than ſuch a 
Prince on the throne, adviſed, and folely adviſed, 
by ſuch a miniſter, and that miniſter ſupported by 
ſuch a Parliament. The nature of mankind can- 
not be altered by human laws, the exiftence of 
ſuch a Prince, or ſuch a miniſter, we cannot pre- 
vent by act of Parliament, but the exiſtence of ſuch 
a Parliament I think we may; and as ſuch a Par- 
liament is much more likely to exiſt, and may do 
more miſchief while the ſeptennial law remains in 
* force, than if it were repealed, therefore I am mol! 
© heartily for the repeal of it.? 
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Henry Pelham, Eſq; The honourable gentle. 

* man who ſpoke laſt, as he always guards what he 
* fays, and ſpeaks with ſo much decency, that no 
© notice can be taken of it in a parliamentary way, 
* ſo in the laſt ſuppoſitions he was pleafed to make, 
ne obſerved ſo much caution, that no obſervations 
* can be made on any thing he ſaid, as being contra- 
ry to the orders of this houte ; yet whatever ſup- 
© poſitions he may pleaſe to make with reſpe& to 
| * + miniſters, 
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© miniſters, I think he ought not to proceed any 
higher, and therefore I wiſh he had ſpared the laſt : 
However, Sir, as theſe ſuppoſitions, and indeed 
every other ſuppoſition I have heard, are al} 
* imaginary, 1 ſhall take no farther notice of them: 
They were certainly foreign to the queſtion in de- 
© bate, and had, I think, been better let alone. 
As to the contentions about elections, I ſhall not 
pretend, Sir, to determine by whom they were 
begun, but I think, I can eaſily account for their 
having been begun at the time they were, and that 
jn a method very different from that laid down by 
© the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt : It is 
well known what a ſpirit, if not of diſaffection, I 
© am ſure I may ſay of diſtraction, was artfully raiſed 
during laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, in moſt parts of 
© this nation, by the miſrepreſentation of an affair 
© before it was well underſtood, and which, when it 
came to be explained, could no way bear the mean- 
* ing they put upon it: This was thought a proper 
* opportunity, by thoſe who raiſed that ſpirit, to 
work upon the paſſions of the people, in order to 
* gain their favour, and to engage their votes, 
neither of which they knew they had any chance for 
in any other way; and this, Sir, I really believe, 
* was the reaſon why the contentions about elections 
began ſo early in moſt parts of the kingdom; fo 
* that if the gentleman meant my' honourable friend 
by me, he was very much miſtaken 3 but if he 
look another way, and that within his view, he may 
* find out the firſt, the chief beginner of all theſe 
* diſturbances. | 
As to the queſtion, itſelf, Sir, as I did. not in- 
* tend to have troubled you in this debate, and as 
the queſtion has been already ſo fully, and fo 
* handlomely oppoſed by the honourable gentleman 
under the gallery, and by ſeveral others, I ſhall 
* only ſay in general, that as I am not ſenſible of 
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any inconvenience that attends ſeptennial Parlia. 
ments, but what would, in a much greater degree, 
attend lriennial; and as we know from experience, 
that too frequent elections keep the nation in à 
continual : ferment, and always muſt expoſe us to 
the many evils that enſue from faction and ſe- 
dition, therefore I ſhall give my vote againſt the 


queſtion. 


William Pulteney, Eſq; I intended, from the 
beginning Sir, to have ſpoke in this debate ; but 
as I now ſpeak ſo late in it, I can have but little 
new to offer, the gentlemen who have ſpoken be- 
fore me, having almoſt intirely exhauſted the ar. 
gument; and I am ſure, if thoſe who have heard 
the debate are to be determined, as I hope they 
will, by what has been offered for and againſt the 
queſtion, it will hardly bear a diviſion. How- 


ever, as I voted for this bill on a former occaſion, 


and as the principal, and indeed the only motive, 
which made me do ſo, now no longer ſubſilts, | 


think myſelf obliged thus publicly to decl.re, 


that I am now as zealous to have it repealed, as 


I then was to have it enacted. When a country, 
or the government of a country, is in any im- 


minent danger, it often happens, that people think 


regulations neceſſary, which, when the danger is 
oyer, appear to be attended with as pernicious 
conſequences, as that very danger which they 
were made to prevent; and in ſuch a caſe, ſurely 
every honeſt man muſt be as fond of having 
them aboliſhed, as ever he was of having them 
eſtabliſhed. 

The hon. gentleman who ſpoke laſt, though he 
let drop ſome expreſſions, with relation to that 
contention already begun about our enſuing 
elections, which I might take ſome notice of, yet 
as he generally ſpeaks with very great ag tr : 
ATR | 6 think 
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think it would be too ſevere not to pardon any 
« flip he may have made in that reſpect: But as to 
© the ſpirit raiſed in the nation laſt ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment, which he ſays was raiſed by miſrepreſenta- 
tion, and was pleaſed to call a ſpirit, if not of diſ- 
« affection, at leaſt of diſtraction, I do not know, 
© but it may have been repreſented as ſuch in an- 
other place; and whether that was a miſrepreſenta- 
tion, I ſhall leave to the world to judge; but of 
© all miſrepreſentations, I will ſay, the moſt crimi- 
© nal is that of miſrepreſenting to the King the true 
* ſentiments and real inclinations of his people; for, 
© however much ſome gentlemen may find their in- 
© tereſt in it, I am ſure it is not their duty to do 
* ſo; but I hope his preſent Majeſty will always be 
© able to diſtinguiſh, and it is the duty of Parlia- 


ment to inform him how to diſtinguiſh. between 
ie diſaffection to his government, and diſaffection to 
zhis miniſter. If the honourable gentleman thinks, 
© that the affair which occaſioned the riſe of that 
F * ſpirit, was at firſt miſrepreſented, or that it gain- 
- * ed any advantage by being fully explained, he is, 


in the opinion of, I believe, much the greateſt part 
* of the nation, vaſtly miſtaken 3 for, the more ſe- 
' BF © riouſly that affair has been conſidered, the more 
1 fully it has been explained, the more horrible it 
has appeared; fo that the ſpirit, which was raiſed 
ni oppoſition to it, was fo far from being unjuſtly 


or groundleſly raiſed, that I believe it would 
. have been for the advantage of the nation, that a 
nem election had come on, when that ſpirit was in 
* its greateſt vigour; and I hope it will not al- 


together ſubſide, till the people have fully ſecured 
e their liberties againſt all ſuch attempts for the 

© future. | | 
* To imagine, Sir, that frequent elections ſhould 
ever become the cauſe of faction and ſedition, is, 
Ii my opinion, ſomething very extraordinary; for 
ak it is certain, that ſeditions have always — 
trom 
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from a general diſcontent Hong the people, and 
a. long diſappointment of meeting, in a legal way, 
with that redreſs which they had reaſon to expect; 
and till this diſcontent becomes violent as well as 
general, no faction will ever break out into ſedi- 
tion: Then indeed faction begins to change its 
name, and thoſe men, who at firſt perhaps with 
juſtice were charged with being factious, become 
then the patrons and the protectors of the rights of 
the people, and of the liberties of their country; 
for nothing can be called faction, but when a ſet 
of men combine and unite together againſt a wiſe 
and a juſt government, which no government can 
be, that diſobliges and irritates the generality of 
the people. The certain and the only way there- 
fore of preventing ſedition, and diſappointing fac- 


tion, is to give the people frequent opportunities of | 


repreſenting their grievances, and obtaining redreſs 
in that legal way which is preſcribed by the con- 
ſtitution of their country. Such a way ought cer- 
tainly to be eſtabliſhed, and is eſtabliſhed in every 
wiſe conſtitution ; otherwiſe the people will ſeek 
that by ſedition, which they find they cannot ob- 
tain by law; and the method which is eſtabliſhed 
by our conſtitution, is by a Parliament choſen by 
the free and uncorrupted voice of the people; 
therefore, in order to avoid ſedition, every thing 
ought to be carefully avoided, which may tend to 
the interrupting the free choice of the people; and 
the oftner this choice is made, the better our coun- 


try is guarded againſt {edition ; becauſe in a long 


Parliament, the people may in the beginning of 
it be diſobliged; they may diſpair of obtaining re- 
dreſs from that Parliament, and before the end, 
their diſcontents may become ſo violent, as to break 
out in ſeditions and inſurrections. 
Faction and ſedition, Sir, are two words that 
have always bern made uſe of by the advocates for 
arbitrary power, in order to induce the people to 
1 give 
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give up thoſe privileges upon which their liberties 
« depended, or to divert them from re- aſſuming, 
© or vindicating thoſe which had been before 
« fooliſhly given up, or unjuſtly uſurped and taken 
from them; but it is to be hoped, thoſe two hi- 
« deous words will never in this country have the 
« deſired effect. It has been already fully ſhewn, 
that the elections for a long Parliament, muſt al- 
« ways be attended with more violent heats and ani- 
© moſities, than the elections for a ſnort one; conſequent- 
© ly the country muſt always be more expoſed to 
© factions and ſeditions by the former, than by the 
latter: I do not know, but the election for a Par- 
© lament may come at laſt to be like the election of 
a King of Poland; it may be always attended with 
© a civil war, perhaps with an unwelcome viſit from 
* ſome of our neighbours : Therefore, if the fears of 
faction and ſedition be any argument againſt fre- 
* quent elections, as good an argument may from 
* thence, be drawn againſt electing any new Parlia- 
ment at all; ſo that I do not know, but I may ſee 
* a propoſition made for continuing our feats in this 
© houſe for life; and after that, it may be thought 
© proper to make a law for tranſmitting them to our 
© heirs, nay even to our executors or adminiſtrators. 
* An honourable gentleman ſeemed much ſurpriſed, 
that the riot act ſhould have been mentioned upon 
* this occaſion, or that any gentleman ſhould have 
* the leaſt thought of having it repealed. Sir, I de- 
* clare, upon my honour, that of all the actions 1 
ever did in my life, there is not one I more hearti- 
* ly and ſincerely repent of, than my voting for the 
* paſſing of that law. I believe I am as little ſuſ- 
* pected of diſaffection to his Majeſty or his family, 
* as any man in the kingdom; it was my too great 
* zea] for his illuſtrious family tranſported me to give 
that vote, for which I am now heartily grieved : 
But even then I never imagined it was to remain 
So 
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© a law for ever; no, Sir, this government is found. 
ed upon reſiſtance ; it was the principle of reſiſt. 
< ance that brought about the revolution, which can. 
not be juſtified upon any other principle. Is then 
< paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance to be eſtabliſh. 
© ed by a perpetual law, by a law the moſt ſevere 
and the moſt arbitrary of any in England, and that 
under a government which owes its very being to 
« reſiſtance ? The honourable gentleman who firſt “ pl 
mentioned it ſaid very right, it is. a ſcandal it MI * di 
* ſhould remain in our ſtatute books; and I will fay, MW * th 
© they are no friends to his Majefty or to his govem- Wl * p: 
© ment who deſire it ſhould; for it deſtroys that MI © ta 
principle, upon which is founded one of his beſt he 
titles to the crown: While this remains a law, we ec 
cannot well be called a free people; a little juſtice ar 
of the peace, aſſiſted perhaps by a ſerjeant and a ei 
« parce] of hirelings, may almoſt at any time have th 
© the lives of twenty gentlemen of the beſt familics Ml * 
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in England in his power, © h; 
As to bribery and corruption, Sir, it has been pe 
© ſo fully and ſo clearly demonſtrated, that /eptennia! 6 


« Parliaments are more liable than triennial to be in- be 
fluenced by ſuch baſe methods, that I ſhall conclude I ca 
* with obſerving what every gentleman I believe is I © to 
© ſenſible of: It is come to a moſt intolerable height; ut 
in many, nay in moſt parts of our conſtitution, we M * hi 
are ſunk to the loweſt and vileſt dregs of corrup- ar 
tion; and if ſome extraordinary event do not pre- * lo 
vent it, our conſtitution will ſoon be irrecoverably . de 
« loſt.” * n; 


Sir Robert Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. * I do aſſure WW © ac 
Walpoles you, Sir, I did not intend to have troubled you in th 
ſpeech. this debate; but ſuch incidents now generally hap- o 
pen towards the end of our debates, nothing at I * ol 

all relating to the ſubject, and gentlemen make ſuch I * of 
ſuppoſitions, meaning ſome perſon, or perhaps, as m 

they ſay, no perſon now in being, and talk 6 75 

much b 
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© much of wicked miniſters, domineering miniſters, 
© miniſters pluming themſelves in defiances; which 
© terms, and ſuch like, have been of late ſo much 
made uſe of in this houſe, that if they really mean 
no body either in the houſe or out of it, yet it 
* muſt be ſuppoſed, they at leaſt mean to call upon 
© ſome gentleman in this houſe to make them a re- 
+ ply ; and therefore I hope I may be allowed to 
© draw a picture in my turn; and I may likewiſe ſay, 
© that I do not mean to give a deſcription of any 
particular perſon now in being. When gentlemen 
© talk of miniſters abandoned to all ſenſe of virtue or 
© honour, other gentlemen may, I am ſure, with 
© equal juſtice, and, I think, more juſtly, ſpeak of 
| anti-miniſters and mock-patriots, who never had 
either virtue or honour; but in the whole courſe of 
their oppoſition, are actuated only by motives of 
© envy, and of refentment, againſt thoſe who may 
have diſappointed them in their views, or may not 
perhaps have complied with all their deſires. 

But now, Sir, let me too ſuppoſe, and the houſe 
being cleared, I am ſure no perſon that hears me 
can come within the deſcription of the perſon I am 


to ſuppoſe: Let us ſuppoſe in this, or in ſome other 


© unfortunate country, an anti-miniſter, who thinks 
* himafelf a perſon. of ſo great and extenſive parts, 
* and of ſo many eminent qualifications, that he 
looks upon himſelf as the only perſon in the Ring- 
dom capable to conduct the public affairs of the 
nation, and therefore chriſtening every other gen- 
* tleman, who has the honour to be employed in the 
* adminiſtration, by the name of blunderer: Suppoſe 
this fine gentleman lucky enough to have gained 


over to his party, ſome - perſons really of fine parts, 
of ancient families, and of great fortunes, and others 


| of deſperate views, ariſing from diſappointed and 
malicious hearts; all theſe gentlemen, with reſpect 
to their political behaviour, moved by him, and 
* by him ſolely; all they ſay, either in private or 
Vol. XII, L © publi 
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public, being only a repetition of the words be 
has put into their mouths, and a ſpitting out of 
that venom which- he had infuſed into them ; and 
yet we may ſuppoſe this leader not really liked by 
any, even of thoſe who ſo blindly follow him, and 
hated by all the reſt of mankind: We will ſup. 
pole this anti-miniſter to be in a country where he 
really ought not to be, and where he could not 
have been, but by an effect of too much goodneſs 
and mercy; yet endeavouring with all his might, 
and with all his art, to deſtroy the fountain from 
whence that mercy flowed : In that country, ſup- 
' poſe him continually contracting friendſhips and 
tamiliarities with the ambaſfadors of thoſe princes, 
who at the time happen to be moſt at enmity with 
his own; and, if at any time it ſhould happen to 
be for the intereſt of any of thoſe foreign mini. 
ters to have a ſecret divulged to them, which might 
be highly prejudicial to his native country, as wel 
as to all its friends; ſuppoſe this foreign miniſter 
applying to him, and he anſwering, I will get it 
you; tell me but what you want, I will endeavour 
to procure it for you: Upon this he puts a ſpecch 
or two in the mouths of ſome of his creatures, or 
© ſome of his new converts; what he wants is moved 


* 


for in Parliament, and when fo very reaſonable : 


+ requeſt as this 1s refuſed, ſuppoſe him, and his crea- 


© tures and tools, by his advice, ſpreading the alarm 


” » 


over the whole nation, and crying out, gentlemen, 
dur country is x preſent is in many dange- 
© rous difficulties, all which we would have extricated 
© you from, but a wicked miniſter and a corrupt 
majority, refuſed us the proper materials; and upon 
* this ſcandalous victory, this miniſter became fo in- 


4 folent as to plume himſelf in'defiances : Let us far- 


ther ſuppoſe this anti-minifter to have travelled, and 


5 © at every court where he was, thinking himſelf the 


* greateſt miniſter, and mak ing it his trade to betray 
tlie fecrets of every court where he had before been ; 
29900 _ : voi 
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void of all faith or honour, and betraying every 
© maſter he ever ſerved, Sir, I could carry my ſup- 
© poſitions a great deal farther, and I may ſay, I 
mean no perſon now in being; but if we can ſuppoſe 
ſuch a one, can there be imagined a greater diſ- 
grace to human nature than ſuch a wretch as this? 
Now, Sir, to be ſcrious, and to talk really to 
© the ſubjrect in hand: Tho? the queſtion has been 
© already ſo fully and ſo handſomely oppoſed, by my 
* worthy friend under the gallery, by the learned 
© gentleman near me, and by feveral others, that 
* there is no great occaſion to ſay any thing farther 
© againſt it; yet, as ſome new matter has been ſtarted 
by ſome of the gentlemen, who have ſince that time 
* ſpoke upon the other ſide of the queſtion, J hope 
© the houſe will indulge me the liberty of giving 
* ſome of thoſe reaſons, which induce me to be 
* againſt the motion. In general I muſt take notice 
that the nature of our conſtitution ſeems to be ver 
much miſtaken by the gentlemen who have ſpoken 
in favour of this motion. It is certain, that ours 
is a mixt government, and the perfection of our 
© conſtitution conſiſts in this, that the monarchical, 
* ariſtocratical, and democratical forms of govern- 
© ment, are mixt and interwoven in ours, fo as to 
give us all the advantages of each, without ſubject- 
ing us to the dangers and inconveniences of either. 
The democratical form of government, which is 
the only one I have now occaſion to take notice 
' of, is liable to theſe inconveniences. That they 
* are generally too tedious in their coming to any 
* reſolution, and ſeldom briſk and expeditious enough 
* in carrying their reſolutions into execution: That 
they are always wavering in their refolutions, and 
* never ſteady in any of the meaſures they reſolve 
to purſue ; and that they are often involved in 
* factions, ſeditions and inſurrections, which expoſes 
them to be made the tools, if not the prey of their 
' neighbours : Therefore in all the regulations we 
L 2 make 
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make, with reſpect to our conſtitution, we are to 


guard againſt running too much into that form of 


overnment which is properly called democratica]: 
his was, in my opinion, the effect of the triennial 

law, and will again be the effect, if ever it ſhould 
be reſtored. 

That ?7riennial elections would make our go. 
vernment too tedious in all their reſolves, is evident; 
becauſe, in ſuch caſe, no prudent adminiſtration 
would ever reſolve upon any meaſure of conſequence, 
till they had felt not only the pulſe of the Parlia. 
ment, but the pulſe of the people; and the mini. 
ſters of ſtate would always labour under this diſad. 
vantage, that, as ſecrets of ſtate muſt not be imme. 
diately divulged, their enemies (and enemies 
they will always have) would have a handle for 
expoſing their meaſures, and rendering them dil. 
agreeable to the people, and thereby carrying per- 
haps a new election againſt them, before they could 
have an opportunity of juſtify ing their meaſures, 
by divulging thoſe facts and circumſtances, from 
whence the juſtice and the wiſdom of their meaſures 
would clearly appear. | 
Then, Sir, it is by experience well known, that 
what is called the populace of every country, are 
apt to be too much elated with ſucceſs, and too 
much dejected with every misfortune 3 this makes 
them wavering in their opinions about affairs of 
ſtate, and never long of the ſame mind; and as 
this houſe is choſen by the free and unbiaſed voice 
of the people in general, if this choice were ſo often 
renewed, we might expect, that this houſe would 
be as wavering, and as unſteady as the people 
uſually are; and it being impoſſible to carry on the 
public affairs of the nation, without the concurrence 
of this houſe, the miniſters would always be obliged 
to comply, and conſequently, would be obliged 
to change their meaſures, as often as the people 
changed their minds, 

ns With 


4. 


to 


DEE 


« With ſeptennial Parliaments, Sir, we are not 
« expoſed to either of theſe misfortunes, becauſe, if 
the miniſters, after having felt the pulſe of the Par- 
ſiament, which they can always Gon do, reſolve 
upon any meaſures, they have generally time 
* nough before the new elections come on, to give 
the people a proper information, in order to ſhew 
them the juſtice and the wiſdom of the meaſures 
they have purſued ; and if the people ſhould at 
© any time be too much elated, or too much de- 
jected, or ſhould without a cauſe change their 
© minds, thoſe at the helm of affairs have time to 
* ſet them right, before a new election comes on. 
As to faction and ſedition, Sir, I will grant, that 
© in monarchical and ariſtocratical governments, it 
generally ariſes from violence and oppreſſion ; bur 
in democratical goverments, it always ariſes from 
the people's having too great a ſhare in the go- 
© yvernment ; for in all countries, and in all govern- 
ments, there always will be many factious and 
G unquiet ſpirits, who can never be at reſt either in 
* power or out of power : When in power, they are 
never eaſy, unleſs every man ſubmits intirely to 
their direction, and when out of power, they are 
* always working and intriguing againſt thoſe that 
*are in, without any regard to juſtice, or to the 
* intereſt of their country : In popular governments 
*ſuch men have too much game, they have too 
* many opportunities for working upon and corrupt- 
* ing the minds of the people, in order to give them 
a bad impreſſion of, and to raiſe diſcontents againſt, 
* thoſe that have the management of the public af- 
fairs for the time; and theſe diſcontents often 
break out into ſeditions and inſurrections. This, 
* Sir, would in my opinion be our misfortune, if 
* our Parliaments were either annual or trienmal : 
By ſuch frequent elections, there would be ſo 
* much power thrown into the hands of the people, 
as would deſtroy that equal mixture, which is the 
a L3 © beauty 
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beauty of our conſtitution : In ſhort, our govern- 
ment would really become a democratical govern. 

ment, and might from thence very probably di. 
verge into a tyrannical. Therefore, in order to pre. 
ſerve our conſtitution, in order to prevent our fal. 
ling under tyranny and arbitrary power, we ought 
to preſerve that law, which I really think has 
brought our conſtitution to a more equal mixture, 
and conſequently to a greater perfection than it was 
ever in, before that law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it were 
poſſible to influence, by ſuch baſe means, the ma- 
jority of the electors of Great Britain, to chooſe ſuch 
men as would probably give up their liberties; if it 
were poſlible to influence, by ſuch means, a majority 
of the members of this houſe, to conſent to the 


eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, I ſhould readily | 


allow, that the calculations made by the gentle- 
men of the other ſide were juſt, and their interence 
true; but I am perſuaded, that neither of theſe is 
poſſible. As the members of this houſe generally 
are, and muſt always be, gentlemen of fortune 
and figure in their country; is it poſſible to ſup- 
pole, that any of them could, by a penſion, or a 
poſt, be influenced to conſent to the overthrow of 


our conſtitution z by which the enjoyment, not | 


only of what he got, but of what he before had, 
would be rendered altogether precarious. I will 


allow, Sir, that with reſpect to bribery, the price 


muſt be higher or lower, generally in proportion 
to the virtue of the man who is to be bribed z but 
it muſt likewiſe be granted, that the humour he 
happens to be in at the time, the ſpirit he happens 
to be endowed with, adds a great deal to his vir- 
tue : When no encroachments are made upon the 


rights of the people, when the people do not think 


themſelves in any danger, there may be many of 
the electors, who, by a bribe of ten guincas, might 


be induced to vote for one candidate rather than 
I 


c another ; 
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another; but if the court were making any en- 
croachments upon the rights of the people, a pro- 
« per ſpirit would, without doubt, ariſe in the nation; 
and, in ſuch a cafe, I am perſuaded, that none, or 
very few, even of ſuch electors, could be induced 
© to vote for a court candidate; no, not for ten times 
* the ſum. | 

There may, Sir, be ſome bribery and corrup- 
© tion in the nation; I am afraid there will always 
© be ſome 3 but it is no proof of it, that ſtrangers are 
* fometimes choſen ; for a gentleman may have ſo 
much natural influence over a borough in his neigh- 
bourhood, as to be able to prevail with them to 
chooſe any perſon he pleaſes to recommend; and if 
upon ſuch recommendation they chooſe one or two 
of his friends, who are perhaps ſtrangers to them, 
it is not from thence to be inferred, thut the two 
{trangers were choſen their repreſentatives by the 
means of bribery and corruption. 
To inſinuate, Sir, that money may be iſſued 
from the public treaſury for bribing elections, is 
really ſomething very extraordinary, eſpecially in 
thoſe gentlemen who know how many checks are 
upon every ſhilling that can be iſſued from thence; 
and how regularly the money granted in one year 
for the public ſervice of the nation, muſt always 
be accounted for, the very next ſeſſion, in this 
houſe, and likewiſe in the other, if they have a 
mind to call for any ſuch account. And as to the 
gentlemen in offices, if they have any advantage 
over country gentlemen, in having ſomething elſe 
to depend on beſides their own private fortunes, 
they have likewiſe many diſadvantages : They are 
obliged to live here at London with their families, 
by which they are put to a much greater expence, 
than gentlemen of equal fortunes who live in the 
country : This lays them under a very great dif- 
advantage, with reſpect to the ſupporting their in- 
* tereſt in the country, The country gentleman, by 
Gar L 4 « living 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. 1724, 
living among the electors, and purchaſing the ne- 
ceſſaries for his family from them, keeps up an 
acquaintance and correſpondence with them, with- 


out putting himſelf to any extraordinary charge; 


whereas a gentleman who lives in London, has no 
other way of keeping ” an acquaintance or cor- 
reſpondence among his friends in the country, but 
by going down once or twice a year at a very 
extraordinary charge, and often without any o- 
ther buſineſs; ſo that we may conclude, a gen- 
tleman in office cannot, even in ſeven years, 
ſave much for diſtributing in ready money, at 
the time of an election; and I really believe, 
if the fact were narrowly inquired into, it would 
appear, that the gentlemen in office are as little 
guilty of bribing their electors with ready money, 
as any other ſer of gentlemen in the kingdom. 

© That there are ferments often raiſed among the 
people without any juſt cauſe, is what I am fur- 
priſed to hear controverted, ſince very late expe- 
rience may convince us of the contrary : Do not we 
know what a ferment was raiſed in the nation, to- 
wards the latter end of the late Queen's reign ? And 
it is well known, what a fatal change in the at- 
fairs of this nation was introduced, or at leaſt 
confirmed, by an election's coming on while the 
nation was in that ferment: Do not we know 
what a ferment was raiſed in the nation, ſoon 
after his late Majeſty's acceſſion? And if an 
election had then been allowed to come cn, while 


the nation was in that ferment, it might perhaps 


have had as fatal effects as the former; but, thank 
God, this was wiſely provided againſt by the very 


law which is now wanted to be repealed. 


It has indeed, Sir, been ſaid, That the chief 


motive for enacting that law, now no longer 


- 
* exiſts; I cannot admit that the motive they mean, 
$ 

| 


was the chief motive; but even that motive is 


very far from having intirely ceaſed, Can gentle- 


« men 
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men imagine, that in the ſpirit raiſed in the nation 
but about a twelvemonth ſince, Jacobitiſin and 
diſaffection to the preſent government had no 
© ſhare? Perhaps ſome who might wiſh well to the 
« preſent eſtabliſhment did co-operate, nay, I do 
© not know but they were the firſt movers of that 
* ſpirit ; but it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the ſpirit 
© then raiſed ſhould have grown up to ſuch a fer- 
ment, meerly from a propoſition, which was ho- 
© neſtly and fairly laid before Parliament, and left 
© intirely to their determination. No, Sir, the ſpi- 
* rit was perhaps begun by thoſe who are truly 
friends to the illuſtrious family we have now upon 
the throne 3 but it was raiſed to a much greater 
height, than, I believe, even they deſigned, by Ja- 
* cobites, and ſuch as are enemies to our preſent eſta- 
* biſhment, who thought they never had a fairer 
* opportunity, of bringing about what they have fo 
* long and ſo unſucceſsfully wiſned for, than that 
* which had been furniſhed them by thoſe who firſt 
* raiſed that ſpirit. I hope the people have now in 
* a great meaſure come to themſelves, and therefore 
© | doubt not but the next elections will ſhew, that, 
* when they are left to judge coolly, they can di- 
* ſtinguiſh between the real and the pretended friends 
* to the government: But I mult ſay, if the fermenc 
* then raiſed in the nation had not already greatly 
* ſubſided, I ſhould have thought a new election a 
very dangerous experiment; and, as ſuch ferments 
* may hereafter often happen, I muſt think that fre- 
quent elections will always be dangerous; for which 
* reaſon, in ſo far as I can ſee at preſent, I ſhall, I 
believe, at all times, think it a very dangerous ex- 
periment to repeal the /eptennial bill.“ 
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Theſe were the only gentlemen who ſpoke in this Pixiſion. 


debate, except Edward Harley, Eſq; and Wil- 


liam Shippen, Eſq; who both ſpoke in favour of 


the queſtion, after Mr, Cornwall:s, and before Col. 
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Bladen , and Sir Edward Slanley, who ſpoke like. 
wiſe in favour of the queſtion, and next after him Sir 
William Yonge. Upon a diviſion, the queſtion was 
carried in the negative, by 247 to 184. 


As this was a queſtion of the utmoſt conſequence, we 
have ſubjoined a liſt of thoſe who voted for and againſt 
it, 


A complete liſt of the members who voted for and 
againſt the repealing the ſeptennial Act. 


Thoſe marked (a) ſpoke in the debate. 
For. Asgainſt. 


Bedfordſhire. Bedfordſhire. 
Harles Leigh, Eq; Sir Rowland Alſton, 
Sir Jer. Vanacker John Orlebar, Eſq; 
Sambrook, 

Berks. Berks, 
Wincomb Packer, Eſqz Lord Vere Beauclerc, 
Archer, Eſqz Commiſſioner of the Navy. 
George Lewen, Eſq; William Hucks, Eſq; 

Brewer to the King's 
Houſhold, 
Robert Hucks, Eſq his ſor. 
Bucks, Bucks. 
Sir William Stanhope, Thomas Ingoldesby, Eſq; 
Sir Thomas Lee, 
Henry Waller, Eſq; 
Sir Charles Vernon, 
Marmaduke Allington, 
Eſq; 
Thomas Lutwich, Eſq; 
Lord Viſcount Limerick, 
Edmund Waller, Eſq; 
Sir Thomas Hobby, 


© Cambridee- 
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Tor. Againſl. 
Cambridgeſbire. Cambridgeſbire. 

(a) Sir John Hynde-Cot- Tho. Townſhend, Eſq; 

ton, | Teller of the Exchequer. 
Tho, Sclater Bacon, Eſq; 

_ Cheſhire. Cheſhire, 

(a) Charles Choltnonde- 

ley, Eſq; 

, = Sir Robert Groſvenor, 
Sir Charles Bunbury. 
Cornwall, Cornwall. 


(a) Sir John St. Aubin, 
Sir William Carew, 
Arthur Tremaine, Eſq; 
Hugh Boſcawen, Eſq; 
Sidney Meadows, Eſq; 
Philip Hawkins, Eſq; 
Sir Cecil Biſhop, 
Jonathan Raſhleigh, Eſq; 
Sir William Morrice, 


Henry Vane, Eſq; 


Thomas Clutterbuck, 


Eſq; Commiſſioner of the. 


Admiralty, 


Colonel Cope, Colonel of a 


Regiment, 

Edward Walpole, Eſq; 
Joint Secretary of the 
Treaſury, and Collector 
inward of the Cuſtoms, 

Sir John Heathcote, 

John Evelyn, Eſq; Groom 
of the Bed-chamber to the 
Prince, 

John Harris, Eſq; 

Lord Glenorchy, 

Corbet, Eſq; Un- 
der- ſecretary of the Ad- 
mirally, 

Thomas Hales, Eſq; Clerk 
of the Green-cloth. 

(a) John Willes, Eſq; A.- 
torney-General, 

Thomas Walker, Eſq; 
Surveyor general of his 
Majeſty's land revenues, 

Iſaac Leheup, Eſq; 


Cumber- 
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For, 


Cumberland. 
John Hilton, Eſq; 


Derbyſhire. 


Lord James Cavendiſh, 


Charles Stanhope, Eſq; 


Againſt. 


Charles Longueville, Eſq, 
Auditor to the Queen, 
Matthew Ducie Moreton, 

Eſq; 

John Goddard, Eſq; Com- 
miſſioner to ſettle the 
Merchants Loſſes by the 
Spaniards, 

John Hedges, Eſq; Trea- 
ſurer to the Prince, 

Major Cholmondeley, 
Eſq; Governor of Che- 
ſter Caſtle, 

Sir Robert Rich, Colonel of 
Horſe, and Groom of the 
Bed-chamber to the King, 

Henry Knollys, Eſq; 

Richard Elliot, Eſq; Au- 
ditor to the Prince, 

Dudley Ryder, Eſq; So- 
licitor-general, 

Henry Kelſal, Eſq; Clerk 
of the Treaſury, 

Thomas Farrington, Eſq; 
Receiver of the Revenues 
in Wales, 

Thomas Herbert, Eſq; 

William Eaſt, Eſq; 

Thomas Copleſton, Eſq; 
@ Place in Ireland. 

Cumberland. 

Colonel Howard, Colonel 

of the Guards. 


Derbyſhire. 


Devon- 
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For. Againſt. 
Devonſhire. Devonſhire. 
Sir William Courtney, Sir Charles Wills, Colonel 
Henry Rolle, Eſq; of the Guards, and Lieu- 
Francis Drew, Eſq; tenant - General of the 
Theophilus Forteſcue, Ordnance, 
Eſq; Sir Henry Gough, 
John Fuller, Eſq; Robert Byng, Eſq; Com- 
Sir Humphrey Monoux, miſſioner of the Navy, 
Richard Reynell, Eſq; Arthur Stert, Eſq; Com- 
Richard Coffin, Eſq; miſſioner to ſettle the 
! Merchants Loſſes by the 
Spaniards, 


Richard Edgcomb, Eſq; 
Vice-treaſurer of Ireland, 


(a) Sir William Yonge,” 


Commiſſioner of the Trea- 
fury, ; 
George Treby, Eſq; Ma- 
ſter of the Houſhold, 
Sir Archer Croft, Com- 
miſſioner of Trade, 
Colonel Morden, 
| Sir Francis Drake, 
thire. Dor ſetſbire, 
Gangs Oba, Ben George Trenchard, Eſq; 
Edmund Moreton Pley- Thomas Windham, Eſq; 


dell, Eſq; Holt Henley, Eſq; Clerk 
John Brown, Eſq; of the Pipe, 
Sir Edward Deſpouverie, — 72 Commiſ- 
{i toner of the Navy, 
28 298 N George Doddington, Eſq; 


= Jewkes, Eſq; 

illiam Bowles, Eſq; 

Stephen Fox, Eſq; 

Nathaniel Gould, Eſq; 

John Bond, Eſq; 

Edward Tucker, Eſq; 
Durham. 
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Fur. Againſt. 
Durham. Durham, 


George Bowes, Eſq; 

Robert Shaftoe, Eſq; 
Eſſex. 

Sir Robert Abdy, 

Thomas Bramſton, Eſq; 


Glouceſterſhire, 
Benjamin Bathurſt, Eſq; 
Thomas Maſter, Eſq; 
Peter Bathurſt, Eſq; 


Herefordſhire, 
(a) Edward Harley, Eſq; 
Velters Cornwall, Eſq; 
Thomas Winford, Eſq; 
Lord Bateman. 


Herifordſbire. 
Sir Thomas Scabright, 
Charles Cæſar, Eſq; 
John Merril, Eſq; 

Huntingtonſhire. 


Jo ohn Bigg, Eſq; 


dward W Forte, Eſq; * 


Sir Roger Menatich, 
Sir Edward Deering, 
Jam Finch, Eſq; 


Eſſex. 
Stamp Brooksbank, Eſq; 
Samuel Tufnel, Efq, 


Commiſſioner for ſellling 


commerce, 


Henry Parſons, Eſq; Com. 


miſſioner of the Victual- 
ing, 
Lord Egmont, 
Sir Philip Parker, 
Glouceſterſhire. 
Colonel Berkeley, 
Sir J. Dutton, 

Charles Selwin, Eſq; E 
querry to the Queen, 
George Read, Eſq; Ma- 

jor of the Guards, 
Herefordſhire. 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord 6 
the Bed. chamber to the 
Prince, | 
Sir George Caſwall, 
Uvedal Price, Eſq; 
Hertfordſhire, 
Lord Grimſtone, 
Sir Thomas Clark, 
George Harriſon, Eſq; 
Huntingtonſbire. 
Robert Pigott, Eiq; 


Kent. 
Sir John Jennings, Go- 
vernor of Greenwich 
Hoſpital, 


Lanca- 
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For. Agaiuſt. 


Thomas Hope, Eſq; 

Sir George Saunders, Com- 
miſſioner of the Admi- 
rally, 

Richard Evans, Eſq; De- 
Pu y- governor of Sheer- 
neſs, and Captain of 
Dragoons. 


Lancaſhire. | Lancaſhire, 


(a) Sir Edward Stanley, Chriſtopher Towers, Eſq; 


Richard Shuttleworth, © Rewverſionary Auditor of 
Eſq; the Impreſts, 

NicholasFazakerley,Eſq; Sir Roger Bradſhaigh, 

Sir Thomas Lowther, Lord Galway, 

(a)WilliamShippen,Eſq; Sir Harry Houghton. 

Legh Maſter, Eſq; 

| Peter Bold, Eſq; 

Thomas Liſter, Eſq; 


Sir Thomas Afton, 

Leiceſterſhire. Leiceſterſhire. 
Arabroſe Philips, Eſq; Lord William Manners, 
Sir George Beaumont, Lord of the Bed. cham- 
George Wright, Eſq; ber to the King. 

Lincoluſbire. Lincolnſhire. 


Sir Thomas Saunderſon, George Monſon, Eſq; 
Robert Viner, Eiqs 
Lord Clan ei 
* Page, Eſq; 
obert Shirley, Eſq; 


Sir Michael Newton, ; 

Middleſex, ' Middleſex. 
Sir Francis Child, William Clayton, Eſq; 
(a) Sir John Barnard, Commi Nonen of theTrea- 
Micajah Perry, Eſq; ſury. 


_ FR, Why Sir John Eyles. 
Mon- 
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For. Againſt, 
Monmouthſhire. | Monmouthſhire, 
(a) Lord Noel Somerſet. 


Norfolk. Norfolk. 
Sir Edmund Bacon, Walter Bacon, Eſq; 
GS (a) Sir Robert Walpole, 
Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, and LoxD if 
the Treaſury, 


Sir Charles Turner, Tell: | 


' of the Exchequer, 
William Townſhend, 
Eſq; Groom of the Bed. 
4 to the Prince, 
oratio Walpole, Eſq; 
TS" 
; | Sir Edmund Bacon, «uh 
| bath a grant of crown- 
lands at Chatham, 
Charles Fitzroy, Eſq; 
Cornet and Maſter of the 
Tennis court, 
Charles Churchill, Eſq; 


Colonel of Dragoons, and 
OR Governor of Plymouth, 
No#thamptonſhire.  _- Northamptonſhire. 
Sir Juſtinian Iſham, olonel Montagu, Colonel 
Thomas Cartwright, Eſqz of 4 Regiment, and Go. 
Jo. Banks, Eſq; vernor of Hull. 
Armſtead Parker, Eſqj | 
George Compton, Eſq; 
Dr. Lee, 
John Fynch, ' Efq; M 
Northumberland, Northumberland. 


Ralph Jeniſon, Eſqz Sir William Middleton, 
Nicholas Fenwick, Eſq; William Carr, Eſq; 


Lord Morpeth, (a) Sir Thomas Rohinſon, 


George Liddel, 95 


— 


Not- 


Wil 
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| Tor. 


Nottingbamſbire. 
William Levinz, Eſq; 


| Oxon. 

Sir William Stapleton, 
Henry Perrot, Eſq; 
Lord Cornbury, Eſq; 
George Clark, Eſq; 
Thomas 8 Eſq 

ohn 8 cer, 9 
: Nalland ire. 


Salop. 
John Walcot, Eſq; 
William Lacon Child, 
Eſqz 
Sir John Aſtley, 
Richard Lyſter, Eq; 
Sir John Charleton. 


Samerſelſpire. 
(a) Sir William Windham, 
Thomas Horner, Eſq; 
Robert Gay, Eſ 
Thomas hs Eſq, 
Thomas Palmer, Eſq; 
Alexander Lutterel, Eſq; 
Thomas Criſp, Eſq; 
Michael mg Ef; 


Vo L. XII. 


Againſt. 


Nottinghamſhire. 
Thomas Bennet, Eſq; 
Sir Robert Clifton, 

John White, Eſq; 

Brigadier Sutton, Governor 
of Guernſey, 

James Pelham, Eſq; Secre- 
tary to the Prince, and ta 
the Lord Chamberlain. 


Oxon, 


Rutlandjhire. 
William Burton, Efqs 
Thomas Noel, Eſq; 

Salop. 
Henry Arthur Herbert, 
Eſq; 
Samuel Edwards, Eſq; Un- 
der Teller of the Excbeg. 
Robert Moore, Eſq; 
John Plumbtree, Eſq; 


Treaſurer of theOrdnance, 


Somerſetſhire. 
John Scrope, Eſq; Secre- 
tary of the Treaſury, 
General Wade, Governor 
of Fort William, 
William Peers, Eſq; 
George Speke, Eſq; 
George Doddington, Eſq; 
Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury, 


M $ outh- 
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For, 


Southampton, 
Anthony Henley, Eſq; 
Joſeph Taylor, Eſq; 
John Chetwynd, Eſq; 
Sir John Barrington, 


William Powlet, Eſq; 


A. 1734. 
Againſt, 


Francis Whitworth, Eſq; 


Surveyor of his Majeſty's 


Wos. 


Charles Locker, Eſq; 
Thomas Medlicot, Eſq; 


Commiſſioner of the Re- 
venues in Ireland. 
Southampton. 


Lord Harry Powlet, C. 


miſſioner of the Adi. 
 ralty, 
Sir John Cope, 
Norton Powlet, Eiq; 
George Bridges, Eſq; 
Sir Charles Wager, Come 
miſſioner of the Admiral. 
ty, 
Paul Burrard, Eſq; 
Maurice Bockland, Eſq; 
George Huxley, Eſq; Mu- 
ſter-maſter-general, 
(a) Martin Bladen, Fſq; 
Commiſſioner of Trade, 


Charles Armand Powlett, } 


Eſq; Lieutenant-colone! 


of Horſe-grenadiers. 


| Philip Lloyd, Eſq; Cap- 


tain of Dragoons, 

Joſeph Hinxman, Eſq; 
Woodward of New-toreſt, 
(a) John Conduit, Efq; 

Maſter of the Mint. 
John Selvin, Eſq; Trea- 

ſurer to the Queen, 
JamesBrudenell, Eſq; Con- 
miſſioner of Trade, and 
Groom of the Bed-chamber. 
Staffardſhire. 
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Staffordſhire. Staffordſhire. 
William Leviſon Gower, Richard Plummer, Eſq; 
Eſa; 
Sir Walter Baggot, 
George Venables Vernon, 
Eſq; | 
Lord Chetwynd, 
Joſeph Nightingale, Eſq; 
Baptiſt Leviſon Gower, 


Eſq; 
John Ward, Eſq; 
Lord Inchequin. h 
Suffolk. Suffdk. 

Sir Robert Kemp, William Wollaſton, Eſqz 
r Jermyn Davers, Sir George Downing, 
- WT Philip Broke, Eſq; Captain Purvis, 

Thomas Wyndham, Eſq, Jackſon, Eſq; 


William Acton, Eſqz Carteret Leathes, Eſq; 
Robert Kemp, Eſq; Colonel Cornwallis, 
dir John Williams. (a) John Cornwallis, Eſq; 
Equerry to the Prince, 
Thomas Hervey, Eſq; E- 
querry to his Majeſty, 
Thomas Norton, Eſq; 
Lieutenant - governor of 
Chriſt s-boſpual, 
Surrey. Surrey. 
Thomas Scawen, Eſqz Sir Joſeph Eyles, 
Thomas Inwen, Efqz Sir Orlando Bridgeman, 
Ja, Cocks, Eq; Commiſſioner of Trade, 
William Newland, Eſq; Sir William Clayton, 
Colonel Onſlow, 


a Henry Vincent, Eſqz + 

Paul Docminique, Eſq; 
5 Commiſſioner of Trade, 
1 


. n M 2 Suſſex. 
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For. Againſt 
| Sufſex, Suſſex, Ed 
Samuel Ongley, Eſqz (a) Henry Pelham, Eſq; 
Lord Vane, Paymaſter of the Army, 


James Butler, Eſq; 
James Lumley, Eſq; 
Henry Ingram, Eſq; 
Commiſſuoner of the Store; 
at Gibraltar. 
Charles Eversfield, Eſq; 
Sir Richard Mill, 
Thomas Pelham, Eſq; if 
Lewes, 
Thomas Pelham, Eſq; 
Stanmer, 
John Gould, Eſq; 
James Hoſte, Eſq; 
Joſeph Danvers, Eſq; 
Thomas Bladen, Eſq; 
Lord Shannon, Captain if 
a Troop of Guards, 
Warwickſhire. Warwickſhire. 
Edward Digby, Eiqz Sir Adolphus Oughton. 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, 
Sir William Keyte, 
(a) William Bromley, Eſq; 
Weſtmoreland. Weſtmoreland. dan 
(a) Walter Plummer, Eſq; Anthony Lowther, Eſq; EA 
Daniel Wilſon, Eſq; Sir 
| John Ramſden, Eſq; 
Wiltſhire. Wiltſhire. 


John Ivory Talbot, Eſq; Thomas Lewis, Eſq; 
John How, Eſq; Robert Herbert, Eq; 
(a) George Heathco:e, Commiſſioner in Ireland, 


qz Thomas Martin, Eſq; 
Francis Anneſly, Eſq; Townſhend Andrews, Sir 
Francis Seymour, Eſq; Eſq; Deputy Pay-mM wi 
Thomas Harriſon, Elqz ter, Tot 
2 Edward 


A. 1734. 
For. 


Edward Liſle, Eq; 


1 
3 


Worceſterſhire. 


Edward Foley, Eſq; 
Sir John Ruſhout, 


) Yorkſarre. 
'» WF Sir Henry Slingſby, 


n William Aiſlabie, Eſq; 


John Yorke, Eſq; 


Samuel Sandys, Eſq; 


DEBATES. 


Againſt. 


Horatio Townſhend, Eq, 

Edward Aſhe, Eſa; Com- 
miſſioner of Ti oy 

William Ducket, Eſq; 
Major of the Horſe Gre- 
nadiers, 

William Wardour, Eſq; 

Francis Eyles, Eſq; Cap- 
tain in the army, 

Gabriel Roberts, Eſq; 

Giles Earle, Eſq; Cleræ ef 
the Green. cloth. 

Rawlinſon Earle, Eſq; 
Clerk of the Ordnance, 

Chriſtopher Tilſon, Eſq; 
Clerk of the Treaſury, 

Sir Thomas Read, Cler: 
of the Green-cloth, 

William Sloper, Eſq; 
Deputy Cofferer, 

Mathew St. Quintin, Eſq; 

John Sr. John, Eſq; 

John Crols, Eſq; 

Thomas Gibſon, Eſq; 

Worceſterſhire. 

Sir R. Lane. 

Tho. Winnington, Eſq; 
Commiſſioner to the Ad- 
miralty, 

John Rudge, Eſq; 

Crew Offley, Eſq; Gen- 
tleman of the Privy- 
chamber. 

Yorkſhire. 

Sir George Savile, 

Cholmondeley Turner, 
Eſq; 

M 3 (a) William 
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Againſt. 


(a) William Pulteney, Sir William Milner, 


Eſq; 


Edward Thompſon, Eſq, 
Commiſſioner of the Vic. 
tualling, 

Maiſter, Eſq; 

George Crowle, Eſq; Con. 
miſſionen of the Victud. 
ling, 


Richard Arundel, Eſq; | 


Surveyor-general of the 
orks, 
William Thompſon, Eſq; 
Sir Conyers Darcy, Comp. 
troller of the Houſhold, 
Colonel Pulteney, Equerry 
to the King, 


James Tyrrel, Eſq; Col. 


nel of a Regiment, 
George Gregory, Eſq; 
Store-keeper of the Ori. 
nance, 
Henry Finch, Eſq; 
Sir William Wentworth, 
Sir Thomas Frankland, 
Commiſſioner of the dd. 
mirally, 
Charles Stanhope, Eſq; 
William Jeſſop, Eſq; 
Puiſne Fudge of Cheſter, 
Sir Charles Hotham, Cal. 
of a Regiment and Groom 
of the Bed-chamber, 
Leonard Smelt, Eſq; Cleri 
of the Ordnance, 
Henry Pierce, Eſq; 
(a) Sir William Lowther, 
Colonel Mordaunt, 
Cingue 
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For. 


Cinque Ports. 
George Berkely, Eſq; 
Henry Furneſe, Eſq; 
Philip Gybbon, Eſq; 


Wales. 
Lord Bulkeley, 
William Gwyn Vaughan, 
Eſq; 
Richard Lloyd, Eſq; 
(a) Watkin Williams" 
Wynn, Eſq; 
John Myddleton, Eſq; 
Sir Roger Moſtyn, 
Buſey Manſel, Eſq; 
Price Devereux, Eſq; 


Eraſmus Philips, Eſq; 


Scotland, 

John Cockburne, Eſq; 
Robert Dundals, Eſq; 
Thomas Erskine, Eſq; 

Captain in the Army, 
Sir George Mackenzie, 
Sir James Dalrymple, 
Captain Dalrymple, 
Colonel Dalrymple, 
William Duff, Eſq; 


Againſt. 


Cinque Ports, 
Thomas Pelham, Eſq; 
Joſiah Burchet, Eſq; Se- 

cretary to the Admiralty, 
William Glanville, Eſq; 
Captain Hercules Baker, 
Robert Briſtow, Eſq; Clert 
of the Creen- cloth, 
Peter Walter, Eſq; 
Sir William Gage, 
— Hay, Eſq; 
Wales. 
Hugh Williams, Eſq; 
Lord Lisburne, 
Sir Nicholas Williams, 
Arthur Bevan, Eſq; 
Captain John Griffith, 
Thomas Wynne, Eq; 
Clerk of the Green-cloth, 
Salusbury Lloyd, Elq; 
John Campbell, Eſq; 
William Owen, Eſq, 
Sir Humphry Howarth, 
Thomas Lewis, Eſq; Clerk 
of the Bills of the Cuf- 
toms, 
Scotland. 
Sir James Campbell, 
Colonel John Campbell, 
Charles Ereskine, Eſq; So- 
licitor-general for Scot- 
land.. 
Alexander Brodie, Eſq; 
Lyon King at Arms, 
Sir James Grant, 
Colonel J. Scot, 
M 4 John 
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John Murray, Eſq; 
Sir J ohn Bruce, 


A. 1734, 
Apainſt. 


Lord Archibald Hamil. 
ton, Commiſſioner of the 
Admiralty, 

Alex. Hamilton, Eſq, 

Robert Douglas, Eſq; 

James Rutherford, Eſq, 

Henry Cunningham, Eſq, 
Commiſſary of the Mu: 
ters in Scotland. 

Sir J. Ferguſon, 

Colonel Midleton, 

William 'Steuart, Eſq; 
Paymaſter of the Pen- 
ſions, 


Colonel Anſtruther, De- 


puty Governor of Mi- 


norca, 


Major Sinclair, 


Peter Campbell, Eſq; 


John Drummond, Eſq; 


Commiſſary for ſettling 
Commerce, 
Duncan Forbes, Eſq; Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, 
Daniel Campbell, Eſq; 
Sir Robert Monro, 
Sir J. Naſemith. 


TELILERS. 


Sir John St. Aubin. 
William Bromley, Eſq; 


Sir William Yonge, 


Sir Thomas Robinſon. 


On 


© hs 
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N Monday the 18th day of March, the houſe 
of Commons came to the following reſolu- 
tions, and made the following orders, viz, 


Reſolved, Nem. Con. 

That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
£ Majeſty, to congratulate his Majeſty on the happy 
* nuptials of the Princeſs Royal and his Highneſs 
the Prince of Orange.“ 


Ordered, 
© That the ſaid addreſs be preſented to his Ma- 
* jelty by ſuch members of this houſe as are of his 
5 Majeſty's moſt hon. privy council.” 


Reſolved, Nem. Con. 


That this houſe do congratulate her Majeſty on 
| theſe happy nuptials.“ 


Ordered, 

© That the Lord William Manners, Mr. Bromley 
* of Cambridgeſhire, Sir William Yonge, Sir Jobn 
* Ruſhout, Sir Edward Stanley, Mr. Clutterbuck, Sir 
| * George Savile, Sir William Clayton, Sir Jobn Heath- 
* cote, Mr. Lewis of Soberton, Mr. Duncombe, and 
* Sir Fames Campbell do attend her Majeſty with this 
* congratulation.” 


Reſolved, Nem. Con. 


That a congratulatory meſſage be ſent to the 
* Princeſs Royal, and his Highneſs the Prince of 
* Orange, on this happy occaſion.” 


Ordered, | 
* That the Lord Charles Cavendiſh, Mr. King, 
Sir Thomas Saunderſon, Mr Lowther, Mr. Trench- 
* ard, Mr. Edward Walpole, Mr. Sandy's, Mr. 
* Wianington, Mr. Vincent, and Mr, Spoke, - 
* atten 
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attend the Princeſs Royal and his Highneſs the 
Prince of Orange with the ſaid meſſage. 


2 


Ordered, Nem. Con. 

That a bill be brought in for exhibiting a bill in 
this preſent Parliament, for naturalizing his High- 
© neſs the Prince of Orange; and that Mr. Pulteney, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Sandys, Sir William Yonge, Mr. 
* Trenchard, Mr. Gybbon, and Colonel Mordaunt do 
prepare and bring in the ſame.” 


The houſe of Lords came likewiſe to the ſame 
ſort of reſolutions, with reſpect to the congratulations 
upon this occaſion. 

The bill for exhibiting a bill for naturalizing the 
Prince of Orange was brought in and paſſed next 
day in the houſe of Commons, and was ordered to 
be carried to the Lords for their concurrence, where 
it was likewiſe paſſed, and returned to the houſe of 
Commons on Wedneſday the 26th: And 

On the 21ſt his Majeſty came to the houſe of 
Peers, and gave the royal aſſent to it, and ſome other 
bills. 


a= 


The ſame day a bill was brought down from the | 


Lords, intitled, An act for naturalizing the moſt ſe- 
rene Prince William Charles Henry Friſo, Prince if 
Orange and Naſiau, which was that evening three 
times read by the Commons, and paſſed Nemine 
Contradicente. 


N Thurſday the 28th of March, his Grace the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, one of his Majeſty's princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate, acquainted the houſe of Lords, 
that he had a meſſage from his Majeſty to that houſe, 
ſigned by his Majeſty, which he preſented to the 
houſe, and the ſame, being read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was to the effect following, viz. 


* 


That 
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That as the war which had broke out in Europe, His Ma- 
« unhappily continued, his Majeſty had nothing more jeſty's 
at heart, than to ſee that flame extinguiſhed, and 1 
© to avoid, if poſſible, the engaging his ſubjects in _ * 
the hazards and expence of a war; being at the Lords. 


ſame time deſirous, neither to give any juſt alarm 
to other nations, nor to ſubject himſelf to any un- 
provoked inſults. | 

© That to the end his Majeſty's endeavours, in 
conjunction with his allies, for procuring an accom- 
© modation, might in due time have the deſired ef- 
« fet; and that his Majeſty might be in a condition 
* to make good ſuch engagements as honour, juſtice 
and prudence, might call upon him to fulfil and 
contract; and that his kingdoms might not be left 
« expoſed to any deſperate attempts, during ſuch 
time, as it might be impoſſible for his Majeſty to 
have the immediate advice and aſſiſtance of his 
great council, upon any emergency ariſing from the 
* preſent poſture of affairs in Europe, which might 
nearly concern the intereſt and ſafety of theſe king- 
* doms; his Majeſty hoped that he ſhould be en- 
© abled and ſupported by his Parliament, in making 
* ſuch farther augmentation of his forces, either by 
* ſea or land, as might be abſolutely neceſſary for the 
* honour and defence of his kingdoms, and in con- 
* certing ſuch meaſures as the exigency of affairs 
* might require, | 

© That whatever expence ſhould be thereby occa- 
ſioned, ſhould be made in as frugal a manner as 
* was poſſible, and that an account thereof ſhould 
be laid before the next Parliament,” 


This meſſage the houſe reſolved to take into con- Meſſage 
ſideration next day; and accordingly the next day, taken into 
being Friday the 29th, the houſe proceeded to take conſidera- 


the ſame into conſideration; and the Duke of 
Newcaſtle ſtood up and ſpoke as follows, viz. 
| EIS + My 


1 72 
Duke of 
Neweaſtle c 


his ſpeech. , 
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My Lords, as his Majeſty has been always care. 
ful not to put his people to any greater expence, 
than what was abſolurely neceſſary for their own 
ſafety, ſo in the beginning of this ſeſſion of Par. 
liament he asked fer no greater augmentation, 
either of land or fea forces, than what he though: 
was neceſſary for the defence of this nation ; and 
after the moſt mature deliberation, his Majeſty”; 
demands upon that occaſion, were thought ſo juſt 
and reaſonable, that they were agreed to by both 
houſes of Parliament. | 
There was then, my Lords, a war broke out in 
Europe, which made it neceſſary for us to make 
ſome little addition to our naval force at home, and 
to the garriſons of our fortified places abroad ; but 
as we did not ſtand obliged by any former engage- 
ment, to take any ſhare in that war, therefore the 
expence we have as yet put ourſelves to, upon that 
occaſion, is but very inconſiderable; as his Ma- 
jeſty has not yet engaged himſelf upon either ſide 
of the queſtion, as there has not ſince any alteration 
happened, with reſpect to the circumſtances of 
Great Britain in particular, ſo his Majeſty does not 
think it neceſſary for us to put ourſelves imme- 
diately to any greater expence than what was then 
judged to be neceſſary ; but as the fate of war is 
very uncertain, and as the liberties of Europe very 
much depend upon the event of che preſent war, 
therefore it is impoſſible to foreſee, but that his Ma- 
jeſty may be obliged to take ſome ſhare in the war, 
in order to preſerve the balance of power, on 
which depend the liberties of Europe, and conſe- 
quently, the liberties of this kingdom. 
If then, my Lords, upon any future and ſudden 
emergency, his Majeſty ſhould find himſelf under 


a a neceſſity of immediately joining either one fide 


or the other, we may moſt certainly expect, that 
thoſe he joins againſt will endeavour to inſult or 
invade this nation, eſpecially if they know that we 

are 
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© are no way prepared for our defence: Nay, I do 
not know but that our continuing neutral may diſ- 
oblige both ſides; and if either can expect to en- 
gage this nation in their favour, by producing a 
change in our government, they will probably, for 
that purpole, attempt to invade us, if they ſhould 
be encouraged to make ſuch an attempt, by our 
« preſent government's not being in a proper condi- 
© tion to reſiſt them. There is not indeed any occaſion 
© at preſent to fear ſuch attempts; there is not the 
* leaſt appearance that any of the powers now en- 
gaged in war, will attempt to offer us any inſult ; 
dit as the politics and reſolutions of foreign courts 
are not to be depended upon, as no perſon can pre- 
tend to foreſce every thing that may happen, his 
* Majeſty is willing to have it is his power to pro- 
vide in time againſt the worſt; and I think we are 
in duty bound to enable him to do fo; therefore F 
© hope your Lordſhips will agree to the motion I am 
© to make, which is, That an humble addreſs ſhould 
© be preſented to his Majeſty, declaring our duty and 
fidelity to him, and the intire confidence we repoſe 
in his royal care and wiſdom, and in his endea- 
* yours for the fecurity of his kingdoms, and for re- 
* ſtoring the peace of Europe; to expreſs the juſt 
© ſenſe we have of his Majeſty's attention to the true 
© intereſt of his people, in previoufly taking the 
advice of this houſe, in order to make the neceffary 
< proviſions againſt any emergencies ariſing from 
* the preſent poſture of affairs in Europe, efpecially 
during the interval of Parliament; to deſire his 
* Majeſty to make ſuch augmentation of his forces by 
* ſea or land, as his Majeſty ſhall judge neceſſary, 
and to concert fuch meaſures as the exigency of 
affairs ſhall require; and to affure his Majeſty, 
that this houſe will not be wanting in their duty, in 
effectually enabling his Majeſty ro make good all 
© the extraordinary expence that may be incurred, 
* and to fulfil all the engagements that may be 
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< entered into by his Majeſty, for thg honour, in- 
< tereſt and defence of his kingdoms.” 


Lord Carteret, * My Lords, as no ſort of in- 
formation has been given to this houſe about the 
« preſent ſtate of our foreign affairs, or about the 
* engagements we now lie under, with reſpect to all 
or any of the powers engaged in war; as every 
thing tending to give us ſuch information has been 
denied, it cannot be expected that I, or any other 
* Lord, who has not had the honour to be admitted 
into that ſecret, ſhould ſpeak ſo fully to the preſent 
* queſtion, as we might otherwiſe have done. As 
* for myſelf, I think I cannot ſpeak properly to it, 
in any other way, than as it relates to our own con- 
c 
. 


ſtitution, and in that light I cannot but be againſt 
it; for it muſt be admitted, that the demand now 
made upon us, is a demand of very extraordinary 
nature; it is ſuch a demand, as ought never to be 
complied with, but when the nation is in the moſt 
imminent danger; and even in ſuch a caſe, the 
reaſons for apprehending ſuch a danger ought to 
be communicated to this houſe in a regular manner, 
before we can either in honour or duty comply 
with it. 
© Ir has always, my Lords, been admitted, that 
© ſpeeches from the throne are to be looked on as 
* ſpeeches from the miniſters of ſtate ; Upon this 
* footing, it 1s that this houſe has always, with a great 
deal of freedom, taken ſuch ſpeeches into their 
* conſideration ; and I muſt be of opinion that mel- 
* ſages from his Majeſty to this houſe, are to be 
© looked on in the ſame manner; for which reaſon I 
hope, the duty or the reſpect we owe to his Ma- 
* jeſty, will not be mentioned in the preſent debate. 
* No man can be more ready than I am to grant 
every thing to his Majeſty, that ſhall appear to be 
* neceſſary for the ſupport of his crown and dignity ; 
but whatever is to be granted for that purpoſe, 
| * ought 
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« ought to be granted in a regular manner, and ac- 
« cording to thoſe methods and forms which our an- 
* ceſtors have laid down for the preſervation of our 
« conſtitution z and even in that way, it is incon- 
* ſiſtent with the honour and dignity of this houſe, 
to make any ſuch grant upon a meer ſuggeſtion 
from the miniſters that it is neceſſary, No, my 
Lords, the reaſons, the cauſes of that neceſſity ought 
© to be laid before the houſe, and then every Lord 
in this houſe may depend upon his own judgment; 
© whereas he who agrees to ſuch a grant without any 
ſuch information, cannot be ſaid to depend upon 
* his own judgment, but upon that of the miniſters 
for the time being. 

I am, my Lords, ſincerely of opinion, that the 
© nation ought to be put in a much better ſtate of 
defence: It is what ought to have been done be- 
fore now; but why was not this propoſed at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion? Is there any thing bas 
* happened ſince that time, which can alter any man's 
© opinion in this reſpect, or can make him believe, 
that it is now become more neceſſary than it was 
* at that time? If any ſuch propoſition had then been 
* made, both houſes of Parliament would have had 
time to have taken the ſtate of the nation, with 
* reſpe&t both to our foreign and domeſtic affairs, 
into their conſideration, and might eaſily have pro- 
* vided in a regular and uſual manner for putting the 
nation into a proper ſtate of defence; but the ne- 
glecting to make any ſuch propoſition at that time, 
* and the bringing it in now by way of ſurpriſe 
upon us, when it cannot be ſo much as pretended, 
* that we have any thing now to apprehend, which 
* we ought not then to have apprehended, really 
* ſeems as if ſome gentlemen were afraid, leſt we 
* ſhould refolve to examine narrowly into the preſent 
* ſtate and condition of our affairs; and this, I think, 
* ought to be a reafon, rather for our refuſing, _ 
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for our agreeing to any ſuch irregular and precipi. 
© tate reſolu tion as is now 2 to us. 

But my Lords, ſuppoſe that it was not then ne- 
ceſſary to put the nation into a better ſtate of de- 
© fence than what was at that time propoſed; ſuppoſe 
© that it is not even now neceſſary to make any new 


© addition to our forces, either by fea or land, but 


that theſame may become neceſſary in a little time; 
© why may we not provide for ſuch an accident, ac- 
* carding to the regular courſe of proceeding in Par. 
© lament? What neceſſity is there for putting ſo 
ſpeedy an end to this ſeſſion of Parliament? Why 
may we not take time to bring in a bill, for doing 
whatever ſhall appear to be neceſſary for providing 
* againſt any fuch emergency? By ſuch a method of 
< proceeding, both houſes will have time to call for 
and examine ſuch things, as may be neceſſary for 
giving them an inſight into our circumſtances both 
© abroad and at home: And if from ſuch an in- 
© quiry, it ſhall appear abſolutely neceſſary to give 
his Majeſty the ample and unlimited power now 
* demanded, is it to be ſuppoſed, that any Lord in 
this houſe, or any member of the other, will be 
more averſe to the granting of ſuch a power, when 


the neceſſity for doing ſo is made appear to hin, 


© than he was before that neceſſity was made appar- 
ent, or indeed any the leaſt reaſon for it afſignec ! 

* I will grant, my Lords, that the fate of war is 
* uncertain ; I will likewiſe grant, that the event of 
the preſent war is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the liberties of Europe, and conſequently to this 
nation: But his Majeity has told us, that he is not 
engaged as yet to take any ſhare in the war: Sup- 


© pole then that this Parliament were diſſolved, and 


© a new one ſummoned ; that new Parliament may 
meet in two months time, and in that time it 1s 
* impoſſible that any emergency can happen, of ſuch 


© conſequence as to oblige his Majeſty immediately 


to join either of the parties now engaged in the 
| * wal, 
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t war, The balance of power in Europe may be 

« overturned, but it cannot be ſo ſuddenly overturned, 

as not to give his Majeſty an opportunity of having 

the advice and aſſiſtance of a new Parliament, 

before he declares himſelf of either ſide of the 

« queſtion : In which caſe that new Parliament may, 

© and certainly will provide both for the ſafety and 
| * honour of this nation, in that proper and regular 
method which ought to be obſerved by every 
© Parkamentt*2.. f 

The ſafety and defence of the nation is always 

to be provided for; but as there is at preſent no 
« neceſſity for doing it in any extraordinary manner, 
do not, my Lords, let us do it in the unpre- 
cedented manner now propoſed. Our agreeing to 
this propoſition, would, in my opinion, my Lords, 
© be a moſt certain prelude to ſlavery: It would be 
© agiving up of all our liberties at once; it would be 
* a putting an abſolute power into the hands of the 
© crown, to continue 'till next ſeſſion of Parliament, 
* which would be a moſt dangerous precedent ; for 4 
* as ſuch are generally improved, it may ſoon after 
be granted for a longer term, and ſo may at laſt 
-n be made perpetual. I call it, my Lords, an ab- 
a, © folute power, becauſe we not only give a power of 
r- Wl © railing forces both by ſea and land, without limi- 
: * tation, but we give an unlimited credit for borrow- 
s ing money, and we promiſe to make good what- 
of WW © ever ſhall be ſo borrowed. I hope your Lordſhips 
to * will conſider, That the liberties of this nation do 
his not ſo much depend upon our charters or our 
zot ſtatute books, as upon that of the people's keeping 
p- W © the Purſe in their own hands; and if once the people 
nd W © ſhould be brought into the way of giving an- 
ay I © cicipated promiſes, they may at laſt be induced to 
is give the purſe intirely out of their hands, which 
ich WW © would put an end to all our liberties at once. 
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© Ithas always been reckoned, my Lords, one of 
the chief ſafeguards of our conſtitution, that the 
King cannot raiſe and keep up a ſtanding army in 
time of peace, without the conſent of Parliament; 
but if the Parliament ſhould once come into the 
way of granting, from time to time, an unlimited 
ower to raiſe and keep up what number of forces, 
y ſea or land, the miniſters for the time being 
may think proper, I would be glad to know what 
uſe this limitation upon the crown can be of, with 
reſpect to our conſtitution? And if, by means of 
ſuch a power, our conſtitution ſhould ever be over. 
turned, would not the Parliament, which had 
granted it, be juſtly deemed the betrayers of thoſe 
who had truſted their All to them? We have not, 
thank God, my Lords, any thing to fear from any 
wer that may may be granted to his preſent Ma- 


« jeſty 3 but if ſuch a precedent ſhauld be made, and 
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in any future reign a ſet of men ſhould be at the 
head of the adminiſtration, who had diſobliged the 
whole nation, who had reaſon to fear that ſuch a 
new Parliament would be choſen as would call them 
to an account; would not they, in purſuance of 
this precedent, endeavour to get ſuch a power as 
this from the laſt ſeſſion of the expiring Parliament? 
They would then let the new elections go on, they 
would uſe all means and methods to corrupt and 
influence them; but if after all they ſhould ſee ſuch 
a new Parliament choſen as would call them to an 
account, and puniſh them for their wickedneſs, 
what then can we ſuppoſe they would do ? Would 
not they make uſe of the power ſo treacherouſly 
granted to them, and raiſe ſuch an army as 
might enable them to govern without any Parlia- 
ment at all? ſo that I muſt look upon the propo- 
ſition now before us, as laying a foundation for 
ſome future adminiſtration to trample upon our 


conſtitution, by the power of an army, whenever 
they 
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they ſhall find they cannot trample upon it by the 
power of bribery and corruption. 

geſides, my Lords, I do not think that what is 
© now propoſed is legal: I do not really think that 
any thing can be legally done in purſuance of it, 
© if it ſhould be agreed to; for it is certain that no 
© forces can be raiſed or kept up in this nation in 
© time of peace, but by conſent of Parliament; and 
© the only proper way of obtaining that conſent, al- 
ways was ſuppoſed to be by act of Parliament. 
We have already, my Lords, paſſed the mutiny- 
* bill z and if any new forces ſhould be raiſed in 
* purſuance of this reſolution, I do not know if they 
could be comprehended under that law; for as 
© a certain number is thereby limited, if any more 
* ſhould be raiſed, I doubt much if they could, 
* without a new act of Parliament, be ſubjected to 
© the martial law. 

* I have ſaid, my Lords, that the propoſition 


| © now before us, is a moſt unprecedented method 


© of providing for the defence of the nation: It is 
* ſo; it is a method which was never before practiſed. 
In all former times, when this nation has been 
* threatened with any great and imminent danger, 
* which made it neceſſary that ſome extraordinary 
* ſteps ſhould be taken, if it happened in time of 
Parliament, the King always came or ſent to Par- 
* lament, and not only told us we were in danger, 
but how we were in danger, that from thence we 
might judge whether the danger was ſo imminent 
as to make ſome extraordinary ſtep neceſſary ; and 
when it was judged fo, proper meaſures have al- 
ways thereupon been immediately concerted for 
* obviating that danger; but now it ſeems, my 
Lords, we are to agree to a moſt extraordinary 
* meaſure, without any reaſon aſſigned, without ſo 
* much as a pretence that we are in any imminent 
danger; nay, ve are even told that that we are not 
in any imminent danger; we are told that we are 
N 2 not 
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not at preſent in danger of any inſults or invaſions 

from abroad, and I am ſure we are not in danger 

of any inſurrections at home, unleſs they ſhould be 

occaſioned by our agreeing to this propoſition: 

Therefore, my Lords, as no reaſon has been 6 

aſſigned, as I ſce no reaſon for our coming into 
c 
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any extraordinary meaſure at preſent, I cannot but 
be againſt the motion, 
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Duke of . The Duke of Argyle. I have, my Lords, con. 
_ * © ſidered the motion now before us with all poſſiblc 
Fecch. „attention, and I cannot ſee that there is any thing c 
in it, or in the motion the noble Duke has been i 
* pleaſed to make us, ſo very extraordinary or un. 
* precedented, as the noble Lord has been pleaſed to 'Y 
* repreſent. It is certain that ſuch meſſages have 4 
been ſeveral times ſent to Parliament, and it is 4 
likewiſe certain that ſuch returns have always been Y 
made to them as the noble Duke has now been 'Y 
© pleaſed to move for, upon occaſion of the preſent 's 
* meſſage. It is true, that ſuch meſſages have never 5 
been ſent but upon extraordinary occaſions, and 5 
© the reaſons for ſending them have always becn 'P 
* communicated to Parliament; and is not this the = 
very caſe at preſent? What more extraordinary 
* occaſion can be ſuppoſed ? The noble Lord wio if « | 
© ſpoke laſt admits, that the liberties of Europe ace T7 
< deeply concerned in the fate of the preſent war, big 
and may be ſwallowed up by the event; and can  « 
we imagine that the. liberties of this nation are WI « 
* ſecure, when the liberties of Europe are n. 
*, danger ? | bs 
It muſt therefore be allowed, my Lords, that if « ; 
the occaſion of this meſſage is of the utmoſt con- « , 
* ſequence; and the reaſons tor our being neceſſarily Wh « 
obliged to come to ſome immediate reſolution, are Wh « x 


not only in themſelves apparent, but are likewiſe i 

fully expreſſed in his Majeſty's meſſage. The for- « , 

tune of war we all know to be extremely preca- Mf « { 
© r1i0u$s, 
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« rious, and the changes that happen are often as ſud- 


den as they are unlooked for: Some of theſe may 
© lay his Majeſty under an indiſpenſable neceſſity 
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of ſending immediate aſſiſtance to the unfortunate 
ſide, in which caſe we may depend on it, that ſome 
deſperate attempts will be made upon this nation 
by the other ſide now engaged in the war: Our 
neighbours have now great armies in the field, and 
ſome of them have powerful flcets ready to put to 
ſea: They have already prepared to execute an at- 
tempt, and when they are in ſuch circumſtances, 
we may depend on it, that the reſolution, as ſoon 
as taken, will be carried into execution. We all 
know, that this Parliament muſt be ſoon diſſolved, 
and after it is diffolved, many weeks muſt inter- 
vene before a new Parliament can afſemble. In 
the mean time, his Majeſty may be obliged to 
declare himſelf, and upon that, fome attempts may 
be made, which may be of the moſt dangerous 
conſequence to the ſafety of this nation, before his 
Majeſty can have the advice and aſſiſtance of a 
new Parliament; which makes it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for us, before we now ſeparate, to give his 


Majeſty a power to provide againſt the worſt. 
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I will agree with the noble Lord who ſpoke 

laſt, that all meſſiges from the King, as well as 
ſpzeches from the throne, when they come to be 
conſidered in this houſe, are to be looked on as 
coming from the miniſters ; therefore we may, 
with all imaginable freedom conſider them, and 
whatever may bz ſaid upon that occaſion, is al- 
ways to be preſumed to relate only to the miniſters, 
and not to the crown; for which reaſon, our duty 
and reſpe& to his Majeſty, is never upon ſuch 

occaſions to be brought any way into the queſtion. 
But as to the meſſage now before us, my Lords, it 
is ſo far from being an extraordinary one, that I 
muſt look upon it rather as a piece of condeſcen- 
10n in che crown; for it is certain, that upon any 
| N 3 * ſudden 
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© ſudden. emergency, his Majeſty has a power, 
* which always has been, and always muſt be veſted 
in the crown, to provide for the ſecurity of hi; 
crown and kingdoms, by raiſing forces either for 
land or ſea- ſervice, and borrowing or applying 
money for that purpoſe, even without waiting for 
the conſent of Parliament; and whatever the King 
may upon ſuch occaſions be obliged to do, will 
always be approved of, and provided for by Par. 
liament, as ſoon as they meet, in caſe nothing has 
been done, nor any expences incurred, but what 
ſhall appear to be neceſſary ; this is the power his 
* majeſty has by our conſtitution z and this is all he 
© aſks for by the preſent meſſage : He aſks only for 
<. a power to make ſuch farther augmentation of his 
forces, either by ſea or land, as may be abſolutely 
5 neceſſary for the honour and defence of his king- 
s doms. _ | 

This, in my opinion, my Lords, is as modeſt 
© a demand, as ever was ſent to Parliament: It ſhews 
how cautious his Majeſty is of putting his people 
to any extraordinary expence : Conſidering the pre- 
* ſent poſture of the affairs of Europe, I believe this 
* houſe would have thought it but reaſonable, if 
his Majeſty, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, had 
* aſked for a much greater augmentation of his 
forces, both by ſea and land, than he did at that 


R „* R 
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time: Nay, if his Majeſty had now asked for an 
immediate augmentation, * inſtead of aſking only 


for a power to make it, in caſe it ſhall hereafter 
appear to be abſolutely neceſſary, I do not doubt, 
but your Lordſhips would have complied with it; 
but his Majeſty, deſirous not to put his people to 
any expence, or at leaſt to delay it as long as he 
can, and yet ſolicitous about the quiet and ſafeiy 
of his people, deſires only the latter; and that 
© power he applies for to Parliament, tho' he 
* knows it to be veſted in him without any ſuch 
* applicatzon, This is the light which the preſent 

* meſlage 
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« meſſage ought to be conſidered in; and there- 


fore whether we ſhould grant ſuch a power as is 


now aſked for, cannot, I think, be properly made 
« a queſtion, 

Indeed, if the minifters ſhould make a bad uſe 
« of the power now propoſed to be granted to his 
« Majeſty; if they ſhould augment their forces, 
either by ſea or land, without any neceſſity for fo 
doing; if they ſhould put the nation to any greater 
« expence, than what ſhall appear to be abſolutely 
© neceſſary, there would then be ſome ground for 
© a queſtion; but in ſuch a caſe, can the preſent 
© meſſage, or the addreſs propoſed in anſwer to the 
< meſſage, be of any weight on either fide of that 
« queſtion ? Can the miniſters plead in their juſtifi- 
cation, that they had a power from Parliament to 
do ſo? It is certain they cannot: They muſt an- 
« ſwer for what they have done in the fame manner, 
© as if no ſuch addreſs had ever been propoſed. For 
my own part, my Lords, I am no miniſter; 
© I never was, or ever will be a miniſter ; but on 
* all ſuch occafions as the preſent, I muſt think they 
* have a moſt dangerous taſk : The danger of not 
providing in time for the fafety and defence of the 
* nation, and the danger of running the nation into 
* expences, which may thereafter be thought un- 
* neceſſary, are two oppoſite rocks, which even the 
© wifeſt miniſters ought to be afraid of: They will 
* always find it difficult for them to ſteer the middle 
* courſe, ſo as to avoid both the extremes: And we 
* muſt conclude it to be the more difficult, when we 
* conſider, that to the bulk of mankind dangers feem 


* huge in their approach, but diminiſh vaſtly in their 


© retreat, 
* I am perſuaded none of your Lordſhips are 
* afraid , I cannot indeed fee the leaſt reafon why any 
* man ſhould, at preſent, entertain any fears about 
* the liberties of his country, I am ſure there is no 
ground for ſuch fears. If any encroachments had 
N 4 © been 
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been lately made by the crown, or by the miniſters 


of the crown, upon the rights and liberties of the 
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people, we would have reaſon, my Lords, to he 
jealous of every propoſition that came from that 
quarter; but there has been no ſuch attempt late- 
ly made, and I believe there never was a time, 
when private men enjoyed their property with 
more eaſe and ſecurity z therefore I can ſee no rea. 
ſon for us to take the alarm; and the preſent meſ. 
ſage is ſo far from affording any foundation for an 
alarm, that I muſt look upon it as one of the 
greateſt pieces of condeſcenſion that was ever made 
by any King to his Parliament, As for the cla. 
mours that may have been lately raiſed againſt the 
miniſters of ſtate, if ever there were any ſuch, they 
ought to be deſpiſed, becauſe they were without 
any juſt cauſe, and were very far from being ge- 
neral, There have been ſome clamours againſt all 
miniſters, and againſt all future miniſters we may 
expect there will be clamours raiſed ; Even in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; in that reign which 
has been ſo often applauded by thoſe who had a 
mind to reflect upon the preſent, there were cha- 
mours among, ſome ſorts of people, during her 


whole reign: Even that great miniſter Bur- 


leigh, who with ſo great wiſdom and modera- 
tion, and for ſo many years, during her reign, 
managed the public affairs of this nation, could 
not eſcap2: Nay, there were not only clamours 
and difcontents in that Queen's reign, but there were 
many plots too, and even ſome rebellions raiſed 
againſt her; therefore we are not immediately to 
conclude, that miniſters are guilty, becauſe there 
have been ſome little claniours and calumnies raiſed 
againſt them. | 
* It is true, my Lords, we have already paſſed 
the mutiny bill, and in that bill J muſt likewiſe 
grant, that a certain number of land forces is men- 
tioned; but, in my opinion, the mutiny bill al- 
| 1. | weft 
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ways did, and now does extend, not only to the 
number of forces therein mentioned, but to all the 
land forces that ſhould be raiſed within that year: 
* However, I am no lawyer, though I am in the 
* neighbourhood of a very good one, to whom I 
* ſhall leave the determination of this point, and 1 
hope he will be fo good as to riſe up and give the 
* houſe his opinion upon it,” 


| The Earl of Cheſterfield. * My Lords, notwith- Harl of 
ſtanding what the noble Duke who ſpoke laſt, has C-:/fer- 
been pleaſed to ſay in favour of the meſſage now 
under our conſideration, it ſtill appears to me to be 

the moſt extraordinary that was ever ſent to this 

houſe, I believe no man will doubt of my af- 
fection to his Majeſty, or of my readineſs to agree 

to every thing I think abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſupport of his crown and dignity ; but as all ſuch 
meſſages are preſumed to be framed by the advice, 

and upon the ſuggeſtion of thoſe in the adminiſtra- 

tion, therefore, I, and every other Lord of this 

houſe, not only have a right, but we are in duty 

bound to examine them narrowly ; and from thence 

if it appears, that what is demanded by ſuch a meſ- 

ſage is not at all neceſſary for the ſupport of his 
Majeſty, or the ſafety of the nation, tho? it may 


* * * * * * * * * * * A * * 


c 
0 
ſ, * be neceſſary for the ſupport of miniſterial ſchemes, 
Id * and perhaps for the ſafety of miniſterial perſonages, 
rs * we are, both in duty and honour, obliged not 
re to comply with ſuch a demand, eſpecially if it | 
ed appears to be inconſiſtent with the conflitution, or | 
10 * contrary to the uſual form of proceeding in Parlia- 
re ment, which is plainly the caſe with reſpect to the 
ed demand now made upon us; for it mult certainly | 
: be allowed to be contrary to the form of proceeding 
ed in Parliament; and as it veſts an abſolute power 
iſe in the crown, for as long a time as the crown, 
n- * or rather the miniſters of the crown, may pleaſe 
al- * to continue it, I cannot think it confiſtent with 
17 the 
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the conſtitution of our government : I muſt think 
it is the moſt extraordinary demand that was ever 
made upon any Parliament in this kingdom ; and 
it 1s the more extraordinary, that it comes now at 
the end of the laſt ſeflion of a long Parliament: It 
really appears to me in the ſame light, as if an ap. 
plication ſhould be made to a man on his death 
bead, a man in his utmoſt caducity, to bequeath all 
he has in the world to thoſe who are utter ſtrangers 
to him; nay, to thoſe who have been generally re- 
puted his greateſt enemies. 

I é cannot agree with the noble Duke that ſuch 
meſſages have been frequent : It is certain they 
were never heard of till of late years; I doubt if 
ſuch an unlimited power was ever before aſked tor ; 
I am ſure ſuch a power was never aſked fcr, 
but when the nation was in imminent as wel! 1: 
great danger; for to tell us that the liberties of 
Europe may be ſwallowed up by the prefent war, 


and that therefore this nation is in great danger, is 


no excuſe for our breaking through all the forms 
and methods of proceeding in Parliament, by 
agreeing to the extraordinary ſtep now propoſed. | 
cannot think that the liberties of Europe are in fo 
great danger of being ſwallowed up in the event 
of the preſent war, as ſome people ſeem willing we 
ſhould believe ; but granting they were, it is but 
a conſequential danger to this nation; and to ex- 
cuſe ſuch an extraordinary ſtep, the danger ought 
not only to be great, but it ought to be imminent ; 
I do not think that any thing ought to force us to 
make ſuch a ſtep, but when we are in immediate 
danger of a powerful invaſion from abroad, or of 
a very terrible inſurrection at home. With reſpect 
to all others dangers, we may deliberately provide 
againſt them, according to the uſual methods ot 
proceeding in Parliament; and if precedents ſhould 
be ſearched into, I believe it will appear, that no 
ſuch meſſage as the preſent was ever ſent to 

* Parlia- 
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* Parliament, but when we had good reaſon to ap- 


prehend one of the two immediate dangers I have 
mentioned. 


Now, my Lords, in the preſent caſe, it is not ſo 


much as pretended that we are in any imminent 


danger; on the contrary we are told, that no ma- 
terial alteration has happened ſince the beginning 
of the ſeſſion ; therefore if we are now in any 
imminent danger, we were 1n the ſame ſtate at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, and if we were ſo at that 
time, why were we not then made acquainted with 
it? If we had then been made acquainted with it, 
we might have long before now taken the circum- 
ſtances. of the nation into our conſideration, and 
might have ſufficiently provided againit the great- 
eſt danger that can be ſuppoſed, in a regular Par- 
liamentary way: But ſuppoſe, my nds, ſome 
conſiderable alterations have happen ſince the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, which this houſe cannot, 
[ think, pretend either to affirm or deny, becauſe 
we have been kept in utter darkneſs with reſpect 
to the ſituation of our foreign affairs; ſuppoſe ſome 
new dangers are now to be apprehended, which 
could not be thought of · or foreſcen, at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, what neceſſity is there for pro- 
viding againſt them in a manner ſo inconſiſtent 
with our conſtitution? Are they ſo imminent that 
we have reaſon to apprehend their coming upon us 
in a few days? It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe any ſuch; 
an if no ſuch dangers can be ſuppoſed, what 
reaſon have we to break through all the forms 
of Parliament? Is there any neceſlity for putting 
an immediate end to the preſent ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment? No, my Lords, by the ſeptennial lat this 
Parliament may continue ſitting till the month of 
September or October next; before that time the 
dangers we are now threatened with may blow 
over, or if they ſhould approach nearer, we 
may provide againſt them in that manner, and ac- 
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-* cording to thoſe forms, which the wiſdom of our 
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anceſters has contrived for the preſervation of our 
liberties, 
We are told our neighbours are at war, they 
have great armies in the field, and powerful — 
ready to put to ſea: What is all this, my Lords, 
to us? Does not this add to the ſecurity of this 
nation, inſtead of ſubjecting us to any danger? If 
we are no way engaged in the war (and we are 
told we are not) if we have done nothing to give 
any juſt alarm, is it to be ſuppoſed that any one of 
the powers upon the continent, while it is engaged 
in a dangerous and heavy war with another power, 
will do any thing, or attempt any thing that may 
in the leaſt tend to draw the immediate vengeance 
of this nation upon its head? Is it poſlible to 
imagine any nation upon earth ſo weak, or rather 
ſo mad in their politics? I have not, 'tis true, the 
honour to have been made acquainted with the ſe- 
veral engagements we may be under at preſent to 
foreign powers; but if I can judge from ſuch cf 
them as have been made public; it I can draw any 
concluſion from the many treaties and alliances late- 
ly made, I muſt conclude, that at preſent we are 
in good terms with all the powers in Europe at 
leaſt, therefore I mult conclude, we cannot be in 
any danger from any of them; and I hope no dar- 
ger we may have to fear from any other quarter 
of the world, can be of weight enough to prevail 
with this houſe to agree to ſuch an extraordinary 
meaſure. 
I ſhall grant, my Lords, that we might perhaps 
have offended the Imperial court, by the treaty 
made at Hanover with the French; but ſurely we 
have made up that breach by our late treaty oi 
Vienna, by which we generouſly, and without the 
leaſt valuable conſideration, became guarantees of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, As to France, we have 
of late years heaped ſo many favours upon that 
I . * nation, 
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« tion, that I cannot think they have any reaſon, or 
indeed any inclination to do us an injury: Did not 
ve by the treaty of Hanover, which was made 
« for pulling down the over-grown power of the 
© houſe of Auſtria, and the following treaty of Se- 
ville, break that cloſe union which had been con- 
tracted between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
ſo much to the prejudice of the court of France ? 
And did not we thereby oblige Spain to throw 
© herſelf intirely into the arms of France, by which 
ve again united the two great branches of the 
* houſe of Bourbon ? And can we imagine that France 
will diſturb us, while ſhe is. making the beſt of 
that union which we were ſo good as to reſtore ? 
And as to Spain, my Lords, we did perhaps, diſ- 
* oblige them likewiſe by our treaty of Hanover, 
© and ſome other meaſures which were the effects of 
that treaty 3 but have we not ſince procured them 
* the rich Dutchies of Taſcany, Parma and Placentia, 
for their ſon Don Carlos? Did not we, at a great 
* expence to this nation, ſend a powerful fleet into 
© the Mediterranean, to conduct that Prince with the 
greater pomp and ceremony, to the dominions we 
had procured for bim in Haly? *Tis true, he did 
* not make uſe of that fleet, but was that any faulr 
* of ours, or can it be ſaid we had any ſelfiſh 
view in what we did, ſince the whole was tranſ- 
* ated without any ſtipulation in our own favour ? 
* By this we opened a way for the Spaniards into 
* Italy ; nay, I do not know, but that by our ma- 
* nagement we have likewiſe thrown the King of 
* Sardinia into the arms of France, and have thereby 
opened a way for the French likewiſe into Laly. 
* Beſides all theſe favours heaped upon our neigh- 
* bours, have not we, by the moſt full and explicit 
* treaties and ſtipulations, ſecured all our rights ani 
* poſſeſſions both abroad and at home; and in ſuch 
* circumſtances, after ſo many glorious treaties, 
can it be imagined that we are in danger of 
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being invaded or inſulted by any of our neigh 
* bours. 

This, my Lords, I take to be the caſe as to 
our paſt management; but it is ſaid the preſent 
war may take ſuch a turn, as may lay his Majeſty 
under a neceſſity of ſending immediate aſſiſtance 
to the unfortunate ſide, in order to prevent the ba- 
lance of power in Europe from being quite over. 
turned. This is a ſuppolition which really to me 
ſeems as extraordinary as the meſſage now under 
our conſideration. I will readily allow, that the fate 
of war is precarious, but I cannot eaſily admit that 
a whole campaign, even the moſt unfortunate that 
can be ſuppoſed, can make the Emperor abſolute 
maſter of France, Spain, and Sardinia, or can make 
France abſolute maſter of the whole German Em- 
pire; for we know that France has ſtood out ma- 
ny unfortunate campaigns againſt the united powers 
of Germany, England, Holland, Portugal, and 
Sardinia ;, and tho? Spain and Sardinia now make 
uſe of France to enlarge their dominions in Jah, 
yet if France ſhewed the leaſt inclination to make 
a conqueſt of Germany, they would both turn their 
arms againſt her, becauſe they muſt preſerve Ger- 
many in order to preſerve their own dominions in 
Italy, or indeed in any part of the world. The 
circumſtances of Europe are now very far from 
being the ſame they were at the beginning of the 
late war; the King of France was then abſolute 
maſter of Spain, and could make that nation do 
whatever he had a mind; but now France muſt 
act very cautiouſly, in order not to give that na- 
tion any jealouſy of her aiming at too great an in- 
creaſe of power, otherwiſe the Spaniards may ſoon 
become as deadly foes to the French as ever they 
< were heretofore: I muſt therefore think, my 
Lords, that the liberties of Europe are not in ſuch 
danger of being ſwallowed up in the event of the 
« preſent war; but if there were, they cannot x _ 
* lowe 
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© lowed up fo ſoon, even by the moſt ſudden and 
© moſt fatal accident, but that his Majeſty may have 
© time enough to apply in a regular manner to his 
« Parliament, for advice and aſſiſtance, before he can 
be under a neceſſity of declaring himſelf of either 
« fide of the queſtion, 

But, my Lords, we are told that this Parlia- 
ment muſt be diſſolved ; and hefore a new one can 
meet, his Majeſty may be obliged to declare him- 
« ſelf, or at leaſt that ſome of the powers engaged in 
* war, may become jealous that he is to declare 
* againſt them, and conſequently, may attempt to 
© invade this nation, before his Majeſty can have the 
« aſſiſtance of a new Parliament, to enable him to 
provide againſt ſuch invaſion, 

This is an argument I am ſorry to hear made 
* uſe of in this houſe, and I am perſuaded the noble 
© Lords who make uſe of it, do not mean ſuch a 
* concluſion as ſeems naturally to flow from it ; for, 
in my opinion, it plainly ſeems to carry this inſi- 
* nuation, that the granting of ſuch a power at the 
© end of every Parliament, will be always neceſſary 
" hereafter. If that were really the cafe, I ſhould 
de very apt to conclude, that the power would then 


be made uſe of, not to defend the nation againſt 


foreign invaſions, but to defend the miniſters againſt 
* the danger they might have reaſon to apprehend 
* from an anti-miniſterial Parliament, in caſe the 
new one ſhould appear to be of ſuch a complexion ; 
and I am very ſure, that a miniſter with ſuch a 
power in his hands, and ſuch a Parliament againſt 
© him, would never allow that Parliament to meet. 
* We are now told, as I have already taken no- 
* tice, that our neighbours are deeply engaged in 
* war one againſt another, that they have great ar- 
mies in the field, and powerful fleets ready to put to 
* ſea; that they muy conceive a jealouſy that we are 
to join againſt them, and may conſequently, invade 
us before the King can have the aſſiſtance of a new 
| Parliament, 
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Parliament, to enable him to provide againſt that 
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invaſion ; therefore before we draw our laſt breath, 
we muſt, it is ſaid, for our own ſafety, put an ab- 
ſolute power into the hands of the crown, to con- 
tinue till the miniſters ſhall think fit to convene 
the new Parliament. At the end of the next Par. 
liament, there may, my Lords, be the ſame reaſon 
for granting the ſame power, and the reaſon will 
be much ſtronger, if we are then actually engaged 
in the war: But ſuppoſe there is then a profound 
tranquillity in Europe, our neighbours very proba- 
bly will have very near as great armies and as 
powerful fleets as they have now; and may we not 
then be told, your neighbours are now no way en- 
caged elſewhere, their armies are quartered very 
near the ſea coaſt, their fleets may be made ready 
to put to ſea in a month's time, they may conceive 
a jealouſy that you are to invade them, and there- 
fore they will endeavour to invade you; for this 
reaſon it is neceſſary for you to put an abſolute 
power into the hands of the crown? Will not this 
argument be then ſtronger than the argument now 
made uſe of? It will, my Lords, in my opinion, 
be much ſtronger : We are certainly in greater 
danger of being ſuddenly invaded by' our neigh- 
bours, when they have their troops unemployed, 
and quartered upon their ſea coaſts, that when al! 
their troops are marched many hundred miles {rom 
their ſea coaſts, and employed againſt another ene- 
my; and ſurely they may more ſuddenly fit out a 
fleet proper for that purpoſe, when none of their 
ſhip; of war are employed elſewhere, than when 
they are obliged to keep many of them in ſeas 

very far diſtant from this iſland. > 
* The Dictatorial power was, my Lords, a part 
of the Roman conſtitution, even from the very be- 
ginning of their republic z but while they pre- 
ſerved their virtue, while they preſerved their li- 
berty, this power was never granted but _ 
« the 
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© the moſt important, the moſt urgent occaſions, 
© and was never granted for a longer term than ſix 
months; when the virtue and the public ſpirit 
© of that once brave people, began to decay, this 
© power was often granted upon trifling occaſions ; 
© jt then began to be granted for a long term, and 
© ſoon after was granted for life: With this laſt grant 
they granted away all the liberties of their coun- 
try for ever: The Dictator might die, but the 
power was handed down immediately to another; 
* the tyranny became perpetual. The power now 
* aſked for, is in ſome meaſure a dictatorial power, 
* it has but of late years crept into our conſtitution, 
© it was never yet granted but upon the moſt urgent 
* occaſions 3 but if we once begin to grant it for a 
time indefinite, and upon ſuch ſuppoſitions and 
* may-be's, I can eaſily foreſee what will be: It will 
© at laſt, nay, it will ſoon be either granted or taken 
© for life, and then adieu for ever to the liberties of 
© Great Britain. 


I will allow, that by our conſtitution, our Kings 


have always had, during the interval of Parliament, 


* a ſort of dictatorial power, a power to take care 
that the commonwealth may be no way injured 3 


and therefore, in caſe of any ſudden and unexpected 
danger, the King may raiſe forces, or may fit 


| © out a fleet, for preventing that danger; and where 


* the danger 1s apparent, it is certain the King never 
did, nor ever will want money as long as there is 
* any in the nation; for upon ſuch an occaſion, no 
man will refuſe to lend his money to the govern- 
ment; and the Parliament will certainly approve 
* of what has been done, and provide for the re- 
* payment of what has been borrowed, providing it 
be made appear to them, that there was a neceſſity 
for putting the nation to that expence; but the 


* aſking for ſuch a power before-hand; looks as if 


* ſomething were intended, which could not well be 


approved of: It looks as if the nation were to be 
Vol. XII. 98 Ss 
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put to an additional expence, without any appa- 
rent reaſon for ſo doing, and as if this anticipated 
credit were aſked for from Parliament, in order to 
encourage people to lend their money to the pub- 
lic, tho* they ſee no neceſſity for any ſuch public 


expence. No man will refuſe to let an infant of 
a good eſtate, have whatever may be neceſſary for 
his ſubſiſtence; for this he has no great occaſion for 
any letter of credit from his guardians; but if his 
guardians ſhould be ſuch fools, or rather ſuch un- 
faithful guardians, as to give him an unlimited 
letter of credit for borrowing whatever he himſelf 
* might think neceſſary for his fubſiſtence, it would 
certainly tend to throw him into extravagance, 
and might make him a prey for uſurers and extor. 
* tioners, 

© I am very well convinced, my Lords, that the 
* ſafety of the people will not be any way better ſe. 
* cured by the reſolution now propoſed ; but I am 
very far from thinking, that the power of the crown 
* will be no way enlarged ; if it were really thought 
* ſo, I am ſure no miniſter would ever give himſelf 
the trouble of perſuading the King to ſend ſuch a 
* meſſage to Parliament; but ſippoſe I were con- 
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vinced, that no additional power is, by this propo- | 


© ſition, to be granted to the King; that very conſi- 
* deration would, with me, be a moſt prevailing at- 
gument for being againft it; for it muſt be allow- 
ed, that what is now propoſed, is ſomething very 
* extraordinary, and contrary to all thoſe forms and 
* methods of proceeding in Parliament, which long 
experience has taught us to be neceſſary for the 
* preſervation of our liberties z why then ſhould we 
make ſo great an encroachment upon our conſtitu- 
tion, if neither the ſafety of the people, nor the 
* ſecurity of the crown be thereby any way improv- 
ed? This reaſon, I ſay, my Lords, if there were 
none other, would prevail with me to be againſt 
agreeing to the propoſition now before us; _ 
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© | think it of the moſt dangerous conſequence to 

© the liberties of the people, as I think that a power 

© js thereby to be granted to the crown, which ought 

© never to be granted, but in caſes of the utmoſt, 

the moſt imminent danger, therefore I ſhall moſt 

© heartily give my negative to it. 


Lord Hardwick. * I think, my Lords, it is now Lord 
© admitted by both fides, that during the interval of Hard- 
Parliament, his Majeſty has, by law, and without 5, 

, peech. 
* any previous authority from Parliament, a power ,- 
© to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, and con 
* ſequently, he muſt have a power of doing what- 
* ever ſhall appear neceſſary for that end; therefore 
I hope it will not be longer inſiſted on, that there 
© is any thing very extraordinary either in the meſ- 
* ſage now under our conſideration, or in the propo- 
* ſition that has been made to us, in conſequence of 
it. His Majeſty only aſks for a previous authori- 
. * ty, for doing what he certainly might do without 
f * any ſuch authority; and we, by the addreſs pro- 
x * poſed to us, only promiſe to ſupport his Majeſty, in 
* what ſhall appear to be neceſſary for the ſafety of 
„ che nation, and for the ſupport of his crown and 
: WM dignity. If the nation ſhould be unneceffarily put 
. * to expence, if any extraordinary meaſures ſhould 
„be purſued, without a neceſſity for ſo doing, the 
ry * miniſters will be anſwerable for it, and may be 
d W puniſhed in the ſame manner, as if no ſuch addreſs 
8 had ever been propoſed; and as there is no extra- 
he ordinary power aſked for, or propoſed to be grant- 
ve ed, the method of doing it cannot be of any weight 
mu- in the debate, nor can it be attended with any ill 
he WM conſequence. | 
. As to the giving his Majeſty a power, by an ad- 
ere dreſs or a vote, to raiſe land forces, there is cer- 
of tainly nothing illegal in it; for tho? the King can- 
as not, by law, raiſe or keep up a ſtanding army in 
dis nation, in time of Peace, without conſent of 
: = Par- 
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Parliament ; yet, my Lords, I know of no law 
that ditects how that conſent is to be obtained; it 
may, in my opinion, be had by a vote or an ad- 
dreſs from each houſe of Parliament, as well as by 
an act regularly paſſed in Parliament. And as to 
the mutiny bill which we have already paſſed, it is 
the ſame with former bills of the like nature, tho 
there be a particular number of land forces men- 
tioned in the preamble ; yet the enacting part is 
general, and comprehends all the regular forces 
that then were on foot, or that ſhall be raiſed in 
this Kingdom during the continuance of that act. 

Therefore, my Lords, as there is nothing ille- 
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© gal or extraordinary in the meſſage, or in the pro- 


* poſition now under our conſideration 3 as from the 
* preſent known circumſtances of Europe ſome acci- 
* dents may happen, that may put this nation under 
a neceſſity of making a farther proviſion for ſelf. 
defence; and as thoſe accidents may fall out ſo 
* ſuddenly and ſo unexpectedly, that there may not be 
a poſſibility for his Majeſty, to have time to take 
© the advice and aſſiſtance of a new Parliament, I 


* cannot but be for agreeing to the propoſition now 
* made to us.” 


Lord Bathurſt. * My Lords, I have a very great | 


regard for the opinion of the noble Lord wlo 
* ſpoke laſt, eſpecially in ſo far as relates to the laws 
and the conſtitution of this kingdom; and there- 
* fore, I am the more ſurpriſed to hear him declare, 
© that he knows of no law which determines and 
directs the method by which his Majeſty is to have 
the conſent of his Parliament, I will not pretend 
to be fo well acquainted with the laws or the ſta- 
© tutes of this realm as that learned Lord; but I am 
* ſure there is a law which determines the method by 
* which his Majeſty is to have the conſent of his 
Parliament, as well with reſpect to the raiſing and 

Ts keeping 
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keeping up a ſtanding army in time of peace, as 
© with reſpect to every other caſe where the conſent 
of Parliament 1s neceſſary by our conſtitution : I 
mean, my Lords, the lex & conſuetudo Parliamenti, 
* which I look upon to be as much a part of the 
© laws of England, as any other part of the common 
© law; nay, as any ſtatute expreſly enacted by King, 
Lords, and Commons. It is true, my Lords, there 
* is not, I believe, any expreſs ſtatute for directing 
© the method of obtaining the conſent in queſtion 3 
© but there is never an expreſs ſtatute made in any 
© caſe, but where the common law is either doubtful 
* or deficient ; and, as this part of the common law, 
* as this cuſtom of Parliament was never before call- 
* ed in queſtion, it was never thought neceſſary to 
* make any expreſs ſtatute for regulating the method 
of obtaining the conſent of Parliament; but, in this 
© age, we ſeem inclined to call in queſtion every cuſ- 
tom and every maxim eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors, 
* eſpecially when it interferes with any favourite 
* point our miniſters have in view. 

I hope, my Lords, it will be allowed, that no 
tax can be impoſed or levied upon the people, but 
by conſent of Parliament: This, I hope, will be 
* allowed to be one of the fundamental maxims of 
* our conſtitution ; and the meaning of this maxim 
* I always took to be, that no tax could be raiſed 
but by act of Parliament: but as there is no ex- 
* preſs ſtatute for regulating the method of obtaining 
* the conſent of Parliament in this particular, I do 
not know but it may be now ſaid, that taxes may 
be impoſed, or the King may be enabled to impoſe 
* atax by a vote, or by an addreſs from both houſes 
* of Parliament; I am ſure it may be ſaid, that this 
* method of obtaining the conſent of Parliament, is 
* as ſufficient for the raiſing of money, as it is for 
the raiſing of an army: Indeed if we agree to the 
* propoſition now before us, it will ſeem to inſinuate 
* as much; for tho? we do not thereby expreſly im- 
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power his Majeſty to impoſe a tax, yet we are to 
impower him to borrow money, for the re-pay- 
ment of which, ſome tax or another muſt be im. 
poſed next ſeſſion of Parliament; and I do not 
know but the gradation will be found more eaſy, 
than ſome people at preſent ſeem to apprehend, 
for us to proceed from impowering the crown, by 
way of a vote or an addreſs, to raiſe money by a 
loan, to that of impowering the crown by way of 
a vote or addreſs, to raiſe money by any tax the 
crown ſhall think fit to impoſe. | 
* As to the mutiny bill, my Lards, I really did 
not take particular notice of the bill laſt paſſed in 
this houſe : That bill is now become ſo much a bill 
of courſe, that I never once doubted its being in 
the fame words with other bills of that nature for. 
merly paſſed in Parliament, and therefore I did 
not read it with that attention which I qught to 
have done; but I am ſure that in ſome former bills 
of the ſame nature, the number of forces to be 
kept up, was mentioned to be ſo many, and 15 
more: Whether the words no more be in the lat 
bill I cannot determine; but grant they are not, ! 
am perſuaded ſome Lord of this houſe, or ſome 
member of the other, would have taken notice of 
their having been left out, if it had not been thought 
that they mult neceſſarily be underſtood : And i 
think every man has good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that no 
greater number of the ſubjects of England, can be 
ſubjected to the martial law, than the number men- 
tioned in that bill, whether the words 2 more be 
added or not. It is certain, that no part of the 
common law, much lefs magna charta, or any other 
exprels ſtatute, can be repealed, but by act of Par- 
liament: 1 hope it will not be ſaid, that any one 
of the ſtanding laws of England can be repealed 
by a vote or an addreſs from both houſes of Par- 
liament, tho? I do not know indeed, but even this 
doctrine may hereafter be inſiſted on, as a natural 
| con- 
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« conſequence of the doctrine this day advanced in 
« this houſe. 

However, my Lords, I hope we will not this 
day advance ſo far in our new improvements; and 
therefore it mult be allowed, that no private man 
© can be ſtripped of thoſe liberties and privileges, 
which he enjoys by magna charta, and many o- 
© ther expreſs ſtatutes, without a new law made for 
that purpoſe 3 and I hope it will be granted that 
* whatever general words are in any ſtatute, which 
© are, or may ſeem to be, contrary to the liberty of 
the ſubject, are always to be taken in the moſt 
* confined ſenſe ; they cannot be ſo much as ex- 
* plained, much leſs extended, by a vote or by an 
* addreſs, of either or of both houſes of Parliament. 
* It will likewiſe, I hope, be granted, that all thofe 
* who are, by the mutiny bill ſubjected to the mar- 
tial law, are thereby ſtripped of a great many of 
* thoſe liberties and privileges which they are inti- 
* tled to, as ſubjects of England; and therefore, if 
* there are any general words in that bill, for ſub- 
* jeRing all thoſe to the martial law who ſhall there- 
after inliſt in his Majeſty's ſervice ; theſe general 
* words muſt refer to the particular number of men 
* mentioned in the bill, and when that number is 
* complete, no man that liſts thereafter can be ſub- 
jected to the martial law, either by a vote or an 
* addreſs 3 there muſt be a new bill for that purpoſe, 
* otherwiſe there is not a man in the kingdom but 
* may be ſtripped of moſt of the valuable privileges 
© he enjoys as a ſubject of England, by a ſingle vote 


* in Parliament; for if we can, by a vote or an 


* addreſs, impower his Majeſty to raiſe as many 
* land forces as he pleaſes, and ſubject all the forces 
* ſo raiſed to the military law, we certainly can, 
by the ſame method, impower the crown to im- 
* preſs men into the ſervice ; and if ſuch a vote ſhould 
be paſſed, what man in the nation could ſay he 


* had an hour's certainty of enjoying thoſe liberties 
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— he is intitled to as a ſubject of Eu- 
land. | 

My Lords, till this day it has always been held 
for an undoubted truth, that the conſent of Par. 
liament cannot be obtained any other way than by 
a bill brought into either houſe of Parliament, and 
regularly paſſed through both : By the cuſtom of 
Parliament this bill muſt be twice read, then com- 
mitted, and then read a third time in each houſe 
of Parliament, before it can be preſented to the 
King for his conſent ; and then at laſt it muſt have 
the royal aſſent, before it can be looked on as a 
Jaw of this kingdom, or as a regulation to which 
the Parliament has given its conſent. Theſe forms 
and methods of proceeding in Parliament were 
wilely eftabliſhed by our anceſtors, to give time 
to every gentleman of either houſe to be fully ap- 
priſed of what he was about, to conſider maturely 
all the conſequences of what was propoſed, and 
even to conſult and adviſe with his friends, before 
he ſhould be obliged to determine himſelf as to 
either ſide of the queſtion ; and if ever this method 
ſhould be altered, if ever the doctrine ſhould take 
place, that we may do as much by a vote as we 
can do by a bill, our conſtitution will be upon the 


moſt precarious footing ; both houſes of Parlia- | 


ment may be ſurpriſed into a thing, which it wil 
never be in the power of the nation to retrieve ; 
nay, I do not know but ſome day or another both 
houſes of Parliament may be brought in, by fur- 
priſe, to ſurrender up to the crown all the rights, 
liberties, and privileges of their country, by one 
ſingle vote. 
* There is a very great difference, my Lords, 
between anticipated promiſes and future proviſions. 
The firſt a running in debt, the other is a pay- 
ing of ready money for what we have; and the 
nature of mankind is ſuch, that moſt men are apt 
to be more extravagant when they live upon - 
| « alt, 
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« dit, that when they pay ready money for every 

« thing they have. This nation has already ſuffered 

« ſeverely by the former practice, and therefore I 

« wiſh we would begin to think of following the latter 

only, for the future: But there is this farther difference 

between the Parliament's providing afterwards for 

vhat the nation has been obliged neceſſarily to 

« expend, and promiſing before-hand to provide for 
« what the adminiſtration may thereafter think them- 

« ſelves neceſſarily obliged to expend, that in the firſt 
© caſe, the honour of Parliament is no way engaged 
« to the creditors of the public; and if the nation 
« ſhould be idly and extravagantly run into debt, I 
believe the Parliament would not think themſelves 
any way obliged to pay the debts which had been 
© ſo contracted, eſpecially, becauſe in ſuch a caſe it 
may be ſuppoſed, that thoſe who had, upon ſuch 
an account, become the creditoxs of the public, 
© would generally conſiſt of the creatures and favou- 
rites, perhaps the truſtees of the miniſters z but in 
© the latter caſe, the Parliament ſtands engaged for 
© all the debts that ſhall be contracted, whether the 
* expence was neceſſary or not: The giving of an- 
* ticipated promiſes is giving a previous credit to 
* miniſters, it is putting a parliamentary truſt in them, 
* it 1s really veſting in the miniſters a parliamentary 
authority, by which many innocent private men 
* may be encouraged and drawn in to lend them their 
money; and therefore the honour of Parliament 
* ſtands engaged to repay that money to the public 
* creditors, without any regard whether it has been 
* neceflarily expended tor the benefit of the public or 
* not. | 


© I ſhall readily grant, my Lords, that if, in con- 


* ſequence of ſuch anticipated promiſes, the mini- 


* ſters ſhould run the nation into an unneceſſary ex- 
* pence, the next Parliament might puniſh the mi- 
* niſters who had adviſed fuch meaſures ; but ſup- 
* poſe ſuch miniſters were actually hanged up, as 
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* good the damage the nation had ſuſtained ? Their 
< ſufferings might perhaps make ſome holy days for 
the populace : But can we ſuppoſe that their eſtate; 
Vvould be ſufficient to reimburſe the public, or to 
* ſatisfy the debts with which they had loaded the 
public, by means of the credit imprudently given 
to them by Parliament? Surely there is more wil. 
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they certainly would deſcrve, would that make 


dom in not putting it in a man's power to betray 


his truſt, than there is in fooliſhly and needleſly 
repoſing a great truſt in a man, whereby he is not 


only enabled, but perhaps tempted to cheat one, 
and then hanging him for doing ſo. This is real. 
ly the preſent caſe ; the giving ſuch an unlimited 
credit to miniſters, 1s really laying them under a 
very great temptation to defraud the public. We 
know, my Lords, how natural it is for men to 
hope for impunity z nay, we know how difficult 
it is even for Parliaments to bring great and high 
criminals to condign puniſhment 3 and fuch a 
power and credit as are now propoſed to be gj- 
ven, may afford a precedent, by which ſome tu- 
ture miniſter may be enabled to put it abſolutely 
out of the power, both of the Parliament and the 
people, ever to puniſh him, or any ſuch as him 


| thereafter, 


* The power and the credit now propoſed for us 
to give, are, my Lords, at all times dangerous, 
but much more ſo when granted at the very end 
of a Parliament, and juſt before a new election. 
do not believe that any bad uſe will be made of the 
unlimited credit now propoſed to be given ; it 
not to be ſuppoſed that a bad uſe can be made of 
any powers we give under his Majeſty's wiſe ad- 
miniſtration; but I do not know what may hap- 
pen hereafter : If we ſhould ever chance to have 
an ambitious Prince vpon the throne, or a weak 
Prince, under the ſole management of a guilty and 


wicked miniſter, a precedent may be made of 


I hat 
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« what is now propoſed ; the ſame unlimited powers 

may be then obtained from an expiring Parliament, 

under pretence of defending the nation againſt ima- 

« ginary and unknown dangers, but really in order 

« doubly to arm that Prince or miniſter againſt our 
© conſtitution: That is to ſay, to furniſh him with 
money to be laid out in procuring a majority of 
the creatures and ſlaves of the adminiſtration, to 
be returned for the enſuing Parliament but in caſe 
* he ſhould fail of ſucceſs in that attempt, to furniſh 
him with ſuch a ſtanding army, as might be ſuffi- 
* cient to protect him againſt the higheſt reſentment 
© of the new Parliament, or to ſupport him without 
any Parliament at all. If the firſt project ſhould 
* ſucceed 3 if he ſhould by bribery get a Parliament 


| © to his mind, ſuch a Parliament, we may believe, 


* would certainly conclude with a like vote of credit, 
in order to chuſe the next: And thus a tyrannical 
* adminiſtration and a flaviſh Parliament, would for 
© ever be entailed upon this nation. But ſuppoſe he 
* ſhould fail in his project of bribery, he would then 
* have recourſe to his army, and might thereby ſup- 
* port himſelf without any Parliament at all ; for 
* ſurely no man can ſuppoſe that a Prince or mini- 
| ſter, with a numerous ſtanding army intirely under 
* his direction, and commanded by ſuch officers only, 
Das he ſhall pleaſe to appoint, will ever want 
money to ſupport that army, or to anſwer the 


other demands of his government: As long as the 


* Parliament complies with all his requeſts, he will 
accept of what money he wants in a legal way 
* but if the Parliament ſhould once begin to refuſe, 
* he will then reſolve to raiſe that money in an 
b an! way, which he finds he cannot have in a 
legal. 
* This, I hope, my Lords, is not the deſign at 
* preſent 3 but as what is now propoſed may give 
* encquragement to the forming of ſuch deſigns, and 
may be made a precedent for rendering that deſign 
« ſucceſsful 
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© ſucceſsful, therefore I muſt be for diſagreeing with 
© the motion.” 


The Earl of Poule!! ſpoke next, in favour of the 


motion; then the Earl of Aylesford, and after him 


the Duke of Montroſe, ſpoke both againſt the mo- 
tion, and next, 


The Lord Chancellor. My Lords, the preſent 
* ſituation of the affairs of Europe, is ſo well known 
© to every Lord in this houſe, that it is very unne- 
© ceffary to give any particular account of them: 
< Conſidering the dangerous and heavy war now ac- 
* tually begun, and the many powers engaged in 
© that war, it is certain that ſome accidents may oc- 

cur, which may threaten this nation with great and 
imminent dangers: This was, we may ſuppoſe, 
the occaſion of the preſent meſſage from his Ma- 
zeſty to this houſe ; and it muſt be granted, that 
this was a molt weighty reaſon for ſending fuch 1 
meſſage; but as by that meſiage his Majeſty de- 
fires no powers but what were before veſted in 
him, therefore we are to look upon it only as an 
application from his Majeſty, for the advice of his 
Parliament, with relation to what may be thought 
moſt proper to be done at ſuch a critical juncture ; 
and the addreſs propoſed by the noble Duke, is, 
in my opinion, the moſt dutiful and the moſt pro- 
per return we can make to ſuch a gracious mel- 
tage, 
* If without ſending any ſuch meſſage to Parlis- 
ment, the miniſters, in caſe of an abſolute neceſli- 
ty, had augmented our forces both by ſea and 
land, and had borrowed money for that purpoſe, 
can it be doubted, but that the next Parliament 
would have approved of ſuch meaſures, and would 
have provided for ſuch expence? But if they ſhould 
augment our forces, either by ſea or land, or put 
the nation to any expence, without an apparent 
« neceſlity 
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© neceſſity for ſo doing, is there any thing in the ad- 
« dreſs propoſed that can tend to juſtify them for 
© ſuch a piece of miſmanagement ? Will not the next 
« Parliament beleft as fully at liberty to puniſh them, 
as if no ſuch meſſage had ever been ſent to Par- 
« lament, nor any ſuch addreſs preſented by Par- 
« liament to the King? 

« I will grant, my Lords, that by the addreſs 
« propoſed, the miniſters may have a little more cre- 
« dit among the people than otherwiſe they might 
© have had. I will allow, that the honour of Par- 
© liament will, by the addreſs propoſed, be engaged 
to provide for the expence that may be incurred, 
© and to repay the money that may be borrowed on 
that account, whether it ſhall appear that ſuch ex- 
© pence was neceſſary or not; but this is the very 
© reaſon that I am for the propoſition made to us: 
surely in ſuch a dangerous ſituation as the affairs of 
* Europe are 1n at preſent, the nation is not to be left 
© defenceleſs, for fear a bad uſe ſhould be made of 
the powers granted for providing for its defence. 
Shall we refuſe a reaſonable credit, or reaſonable 
powers to our government, and thereby expoſe the 
* nation to be invaded or over-run by a foreign ene- 


| © my, and our government perhaps intirely ſub» 


* verted, only for fear that by granting ſuch a credit 
the nation may perhaps be brought into a little un- 
* neceſſary expence, or for fear our miniſters ſhould 


| © make a bad uſe of that truſt which we repoſe in 


* them? My Lords, it is abſolutely neceſſary, at all 
times and in all countries, to put ſome truſt in thoſe 
* who are appointed to adminiſter the affairs of the 
public; without ſome ſuch truſt it would be im- 
* poſſible for any government to ſubſiſt ; and the 
* greater danger a country 1s in, the more truſt muſt 
* the people neceſſarily repole in their governors, 

© But there is another conſideration which is of 
greater weight with me: His Majeſty tells us, he 
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© has nothing more at heart than to ſee the flame gf 
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war extinguiſhed ; and as it is to be hoped, that 
his Majeſty will ſucceed in his endeavours that way, 
before the flame comes to ſuch a weft. as that 
we may be neceſſarily obliged to involve ourſelves 
in it, there is nothing can tend more towards mak. 
ing his Majeſty's endeavours ſucceſsful, than to 
convince all the powers now engaged in war, that 
there is a perfect harmony ſubſiſting between his 
Majeſty and his Parliament; that we repoſe an in- 
tire confidence in his Majeſty's wiſdom and con- 
duct; and that we will be ready, upon all occa- 
ſions, to ſupport thoſe meaſures which his Majeſty 
may find himſelf obliged to take: And is there 
any thing can be a greater teſtimony of all this to 
foreigners, than our agreeing to the addreſs now 


' propoſed ? This will convince every one of them, 


that in caſe any of them, by their obſtinacy, ſhall 
provoke his Majeſty to declare _— them, he 
will fall upon them with the whole power of this 
nation; and when the united force of this nation is 
thrown into the ſcale, the weight of it is wel 
known fd all the powers in Europe. 

* Asto the method of granting the power or the 
credit now asked for, there is nothing new in it; 
it is what has been often practiſed before, and it 
is now the more neceſſary, becauſe it is proper the 
Parliament ſhould be ſoon diſſolved, and we do 
not know what may happen before it may be pol- 
ſible for the new one to aſſemble. ?*T1s true, the 
preſent Parliament does not of itſelf expire by the 


« ſeptennial bill, till the month of September or Oclo- 
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ber next, ſo chat there is not any abſolute neceſſity 
for calling a new Parliament before that time; but 
the ſooner a new Parliament is called, I believe it 
will be the better; for though a new Parliament 
can do nothing but what the preſent may do, yet 
there is ſuch a thing as the complexion of a Par- 
liament to be conſidered ; and if the new Parlia- 

* ment 
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« ment ſhall appear to be as much devoted to his 
© Majeſty as the preſent, it will ſhew that there is a 
perfect harmony ſubſiſts between his Majeſty and 
« his people in general; and the new Parliament 
being to continue for ſeven years, it muſt add a 
© much greater weight to his Majeſty's councils, and 
to his negotiations abroad, than can be expected 
from a Parliament which is to expire in ſix months. 

Therefore, my Lords, as there is nothing new 
© or extraordinary in the addreſs propoſed, as Ithink 
it the moſt proper return can be made, and ſuch 
© a return as we ought in duty to make to his Ma- 
« jeſty's moſt gracious meſſage ; and as I think it 
© abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the nation, and 


for rendering his Majeſty's endeavours, for re- 


eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Europe, ſucceſsful, 
I ſhall give my conſent to it.” 


207 


Lord Carteret again. My Lords, it is not to x rd Car. 
be denied, it has not in this debate been denied, teretagain. 


* but that the Parliament may grant, and have for- 
* merly, though but very ſeldom, granted ſome ex- 
* traordinary powers to the crown, when it has been 
* made appear to them, that the nation has actually 
been in any great and imminent danger; but to 
take ſuch an extraordinary ſtep, to grant ſuch ex- 


tenſive and unlimited powers to the crown, when 


it is not ſo much as pretended that the nation is in 
* any imminent danger, I will aver to be not only 
* a new but a moſt dangerous precedent. To tell 
* us that the nation may be in danger, and therefore 
ve muſt grant ſuch a power as is now demanded, 
* 8 certainly ſomething very extraordinary: It is a 
* reaſon for granting ſuch powers, that will always 
' exiſt, and in my opinion it always will, and al- 
* ways ought, to be more prevalent when our neigh- 
* bours are all at peace with one another, than when 
they are deeply engaged in a war; ſor if ever any 

* quarrel 
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quarrel ſhould ariſe between us and any of them, 
if ever any of them ſhould conceive hopes of ad. 
vantage from making an invaſion upon us, it iz 
certain, they will be in a better condition, and 
more eaſily induced to revenge that quarrel, or to 
make an invaſion, when they are no way engaved 
elſewhere, than when they are deeply engaged ina 
war with ſome other nation, and have uſe for all 
the forces they can raiſe in a quite different part of 
the world. | | 

I do not know, my Lords, but that there may 
be occaſion for putting the nation into a better 
ſtate of defence than it is in at preſent ; but I am 
convinced that occaſion is not now ſo preſſing, but 
that it may be done in a regular parliamentary 
way, To pretend, that the putting of an abſo- 
lute power into the hands of the crown, will give 
weight to his Majeſty's councils, and to his nego- 
tiations abroad, is to ſuppoſe, that foreigners know 
much leſs of our conſtitution, or of the temper of 
our people, than they really do : Perhaps ways and 


means may be found to prevail upon a Parliament 


to do ſo, but our neighbours know, that it is con- 
trary to the nature of our conſtitution ; from thence 
they will moſt juſtly conclude, that ſuch a meaſure 
will render the generality of the people diſaffected, 
and this, of courſe, will diminiſh the weight «t 
his Majeſty's negotiations abroad, and will make 
foreigners much more ready both to inſult and in- 
vade us, than we can ſuppoſe they would otherwiſe 
be. | 
I will admit, my Lords, that his Majeſty has 
a power of providing for the ſafety of the nation, 
during the interval of Parliament ; but that power 
muſt be very moderately uſed, and certainly in caſe 
of any ſudden danger, the Parliament is to be called 
together as ſoon as poſſible: If during the recels 
of Parliament, it ſhould be diſcovered that the 
nation were threatned with any imminent _ 
| . « his 
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his Majefty may immediately iſſue out the proper 
and neceflary orders for augmenting his forces, 
© both by ſea and ,land, and he may borrow what 
© money may be immediately neceſſary for that pur- 
© poſe ; but upon any ſuch occaſion it is certain, 
that his Majeſty ought, at the ſame time, to iſſue 
© a Proclamation, ordering the Parliament to aſſem- 
© ble forthwith, and whoever ſhould adviſe him 
© otherwiſe, would be to the higheſt degree criminal, 
© and would deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment, As 
© upon any ſuch occaſion the Parliament might meet 
© in a very few weeks, we cannot ſuppoſe that any 
© extraordinary ſums could be wantcd in fo ſhort a 
© time : And as his Majeſty enjoys the hearts and the 
© affections of the people, their purſes will always be 
open to him upon any emergency, when the dan- 
© ger is apparent, eſpecially when they ſee the Par- 
* fament ſummoned to meet, from which they may 
expect immediate reimburſement : Indeed, when 
* pretended and imaginary dangers are invented 
* by miniſters, only for their ends, it is not to be 
* ſuppoſed that they can borrow much money from 
the people, without a previous authority from Par- 
liament for doing fo : Therefore, as there never 
* can be any occaſion for ſuch a previous authority 


in the time of real danger; as the granting of ſuch 


* a previous authority can ſerve only for enablin 
* tniniſters to load the publick, when there is no vn, 
danger to be apprehended ; as the granting of ſuch 
* previous authorities may, ſome time or other, en- 
* able a Prince or miniſter to overturn our conſtitu- 
tion, no ſuch ought ever, in my opinion, to be 
granted; but if ever any ſuch is to be granted, it 
* ought to be granted in a regular parliamentary 
* manner, and not in the manner now propoſed ; 
* eſpecially when even thoſe that aſk for it, in ſuch 


* an extraordinary manner, cannot ſo much as ſay 


that the nation is in any imminent danger. 
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The Earl of Scarborough ſpoke next for the queſ- 


tion; and then the Earl of ay ſpoke in ſubſtance 
thus. My Lords, the affair now before us, I take 
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* to be an affair of the utmoſt conſequence : It is an 


affair in which the ſafety of the nation, and the 
honour and dignity of the crown are, I think, ve 

deeply concerned; and therefore I am ſurpriſed to 
hear it treated by ſome Lords in ſo ludicrous a 
manner : Such a method of treating any ſubje& 
ought never, I think, to be made uſe of or admit- 


ted into any of the debates in this houſe ; but is ſtill 


more improper, when made uſe of in a debate of 
ſo very great conſequence as the preſent. 

* Though this nation, my Lords, may not per- 
haps at chis very inſtant be expoſed to any imme- 
diate danger; though we are not as yet any way 
engaged to take a ſhare in the preſent war, yet it 
is highly probable that we may, at laſt, be obliged 
to engage ourſelves, in order to preſerve that ba- 
lance of power upon which the liberties of Europe, 
and conſequently the liberties of this nation, abſo- 
lutely depend; nay, it is certain, that we muſt at 
laſt engage in the war, in caſe his Majeſty cannot, 
by his authority, and by the weight which his 
councils may have in foreign courts, oblige the 
contending parties each to yield up ſome of their 
pretenſions, and all to ſubmit to the juſt propofal: 
which he may think proper to make, for reſtoring 


the tranquillity of Europe. Therefore, my Lords, 


in order to increaſe his Majeſty's authority, in or- 
© der to give his councils that weight which they 
* ought always to have in foreign courts, we ought 
to agree to the propoſition now made to us; for 
© if the powers now engaged in war, ſee that his Ma- 
jeſty has an intire confidence put in him by his 
Parliament, and that this nation is, in all events, 
* well provided, not only for its defence, but for 
falling with great vigdur upon that power, or that 
I ſide, which thall by their obſtinacy provoke his 


« Majeſty's 
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« Majeſty's reſentment, it will add a prevailing 
© weight to thoſe negotiations which his Majeſty 
« ſhall find it neceſſary to enter into; and thereby 
the balance of power may be preſerved, the tran- 
« quillity of Europe may be reſtored, without this 
© nation's being at all obliged to take any ſhare in 
the war, and perhaps without laying his Majeſty 
© under a neceſſity of making any great uſe of thoſe 
powers which are now propoſed to be granted to 
© him: Whereas, if. the powers now aſked for 
* ſhould be refuſed, it will make foreigners be- 
© lieve, that neither the Parliament nor the nation 
can put any great confidence in his Majeſty's 
* conduct, and conſequently they will have little or 
no regard to any propoſition his Majzſty may make 
© to them; by which this nation will, at laſt, be ne- 
* ceffarily drawn into the war, and will thereby be 
* expoſed to great dangers and many loſſes, and put 
to an infinite expence. 
The eyes of all Europe are fixed, my Lords, 
* upon the meaſures to be taken by this nation in 
the preſent conjuncture; and if either of the par- 
ties now engaged in war, ſhould begin to ſuſpect 
that we were to fall in with the other, to oppoſe 
* any of their deſigns, or to put a check to the fuc- 
* ceſs of their arms, they would immediately, and 
* with as much diſpatch and ſecrecy as poſſible, at- 
© tempt to make an invaſion upon us, eſpecially if 
* they ſaw that we were no way provided againft 
them: Theſe ſuſpicions and jealouſies may at iſe 
* without-any foundation; they may begin to ſuſpect 
that his Majeſty has reſolved, and is preparing to 
join againſt them, before any ſuch reſolution be 
really taken, or any preparations made for that 
purpoſe. It is true, his Majeſty may not perhaps 
* be obliged to declare himſelf openly on either (ide, 
* till he has had time to take the advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance of a new Parliament, and to make proper 
* proviſions for the defence of the nation; but it is 
„„ impoſlible 
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The Earl of Scarborough ſpoke next for the queſ- 
tion; and then the Earl of Lay ſpoke in ſubſtance 
thus. My Lords, the affair now before us, I take 
to be an affair of the utmoſt conſequence : It is an 
affair in which the ſafety of the nation, and the 

honour and dignity of the crown are, I think, very 
deeply concerned; and therefore I am ſurpriſed to 
hear it treated by ſome Lords in ſo ludicrous a 
manner : Such a method of treating any ſubje& 
ought never, I think, to be made uſe of or admit. 
ted into any of the debates in this houſe ; but is ſtil] 
more improper, when made uſe of in a debate of 

ſo very great conſequence as the preſent. 
Though this nation, my Lords, may not per- 
haps at chis very inſtant be expoſed to any imme- 
diate danger; though we are not as yet any way 
engaged to take a ſhare in the preſent war, yet it 
is highly probable that we may, at laſt, be obliged 
to engage ourſelves, in order to preſerve that ba- 
lance of power upon which the liberties of Europe, 
and conſequently the liberties of this nation, abſo- 
lutely depend; nay, it is certain, that we muſt at 
laſt engage in the war, in caſe his Majeſty cannot, 
by his authority, and by the weight which his 
councils may have in foreign courts, oblige the 
contending parties each to yield up ſome of their 
pretenſions, and all to ſubmit to the juſt propoſals 
which he may think proper to make, for reſtoring 
the tranquillity of Europe. Therefore, my Lords, 
in order to increaſe his Majeſty's authority, in or- 
der to give his councils that weight which they 
* ought always to have in foreign courts, we ought 
© to agree to the propoſition now made to us; for 
© if the powers now engaged in war, ſee that his Ma- 
jeſty has an intire confidence put in him by his 
Parliament, and that this nation is, in all events, 
* well provided, not only for its defence, but for 
falling with great vigdur upon that power, or that 
+ ſide, which thall by their obſtinacy provoke his 
« Majeſty's 
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+ Majeſty's reſentment, it will add a prevailing 
weight to thoſe negotiations which his Majeſty 
« ſhall find it neceſſary to enter into; and thereby 
© the balance of power may be preſerved, the tran- 
« quillity of Europe may be reſtored, without this 
© nation's being at all obliged to take any ſhare in 
the war, and perhaps without laying his Majeſty 
© under a neceſſity of making any great uſe of thoſe 
powers which are now propoſed to be granted to 
him: Whereas, if the powers now aſked for 
* ſhould be refuſed, it will make foreigners be- 
© lieve, that neither the Parliament nor the nation 
can put any great confidence in his Majeſty's 
conduct, and conſequently they will have little or 
no regard to any propoſition his Majeſty may make 
to them; by which this nation will, at laſt, be ne- 
ceſſarily drawn into the war, and will thereby be 
expoſed to great dangers and many loſſes, and put 
* to an infinite expence. 
The eyes of all Europe are fixed, my Lords, 
* upon the meaſures to be taken by this nation in 
the preſent conjuncture; and if either of the par- 
ties now engaged in war, ſhould begin to ſuſpect 
* that we were to fall in with the other, to oppoſe 
* any of their deſigns, or to put a check to the ſue- 
* ceſs of their arms, they would immediately, and 
with as much diſpatch and ſecrecy as poſſible, at- 
© tempt to make an invaſion upon us, eſpecially if 
* they ſaw that we were no way provided againft 
them: Theſe ſuſpicions and jealouſies may ariſe 
* without-any foundation; they may begin to ſuſpect 
* that his Majefty has reſolved, and 1s preparing to 
* join againſt -them, before any ſuch reſolution be 
really taken, or any preparations made for that 
* purpoſe,” It is true, his Majeſty may not perhaps 
* be obliged to declare himſelt openly on either (ide, 
* till he has had time to take the advice and aſ- 
* ſiſtance of a new Parliament, and to make proper 
* proviſions for the defence of the nation; but it is 
„„ | a6 impoſlible 
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impoſlible to foreſee how or when ſome of our 
reighbours may begin to ſuſpect that we have fuch 
a deſign, and therefore it is neceſſary for us im. 
mediately to prepare, at leaſt, to put ourſelves in a 
proper poſture of defence, and to furniſh his Mz. 

jeſty with the powers neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
I am ſurpriſed to hear it ſaid, that our neighbour, 
will always, even in time of peace, be in as good 
a condition to execute a deſign ſuddenly againft 
us, as they are at preſent, In time of peace, 
ſome few of their forces may, perhaps, br 
quartered upon their ſea coaſts; but then theft 
forces are always, for the convenience of quarters, 
ſeparated and diſperſed in ſuch a manner, as to put 
it out of their power to aſſemble any great number 
2t any one place upon their coaſt, without giving 
us juſt ground for taking the alarm, and ſufficien 
time to provide againſt them : Whereas, at preſent, 
they may march a great detachment from thei 
army, and that detachment may be arrived at 
a proper place for embarking, before it 1s poſſibk 
for us to know what rout they have taken, or to 
ſuſpect that they are deſigned againſt us. In time 
of peace, their men of war are all laid up in their 
harbours, their ſeamen are diſperſed, and many 
materials are wanting before a large fleet can b- 
fitted out; and therefore it is impoſſible to imagine, 
that any oſ our neighbours can then be in ſuch 
readineſs to make a ſudden invaſion upon us, 25 
they are at preſent, when moſt of their ſhips of 
war are ready fitted out, well manned, and pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary for failing upon 
any expedition. 
For theſe reaſons, my Lords, I muſt conclude, 
that we are now in greater danger of being invaded, 
than we can ever be in time of peace, and if! 
ſhould refuſe to grant the powers now aſked for, | 
ſhould really think my ſelf criminal: If a ſervant, 
who knew that his maſter's houſe was in * of 
« being 
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being attacked by thieves, ſhould leave the doors | 


1 

h open; in order to give them an eaſy opportunity 
1 « of entering, to murder the family and plunder the 
4 « houſe, I ſhould think ſuch a ſervant more guilty 
iN than any of the thieves themſelves ; and if I 


© ſhould refuſe to give my conſent to the reſolution 
n * propoſed, and an invaſion ſhould be afterwards 
d © ſuddenly made upon us, and this nation thereby 
it involved in war and confuſion, I ſhould look up- 
e © on myſelf to be in the very caſe of ſuch a ſervant, 
© and therefore guilty of one of the moſt heinous 


bh 

fe * crimes that can be committed againſt my 
$, country. 
ut 
er Earl of Winchelſea. * The noble Lords who have Earl of 
9 ſpoke in ſupport of the reſolution propoſed to us, Vinchel. 
nt © have all ſpoke, as if this nation were no way pro-“ 

t, © vided for its defence; which really to me, my — ; 
ir © Lords, ſeems to be ſomething very ſurpriſing. I | 
at cannot comprehend what we have been doing in . 
k * all the former part of this ſeſſion of Parliament, if | 
0 ve have not already provided ſufficiently againſt 4 
e any invaſion that can be ſecretly and ſuddenly made | 
ir * upon us. Have we not reſolved to keep up a very 

* numerous army of land forces in this iſland, be- 

» WH © ſides the numerous army kept up in the neighbour- | 
e, W © ing iſland, which may be brought over upon 1 
th any emergency to our aſſiſtance; and from all theſe 
25 * cannot we in a few days form an army of regular | 
of * troops? I am ſure much greater than any army of 1 
0- * foreigaers that can be ſent by ſurpriſe to invade us. | 
M * Surely, no Lord in this houſe can imagine, that | 

* ſo numerous an army muſt always be kept up in | 
e, * this iſland, even in the time of the moſt profound ; 
d, * tranquility : Nay, if we were actually engaged | 
1 * in war, I hope 1t would not be thought neceſſary | 

[ to keep always ſuch a number of regular forces at 
t, * home, in order to guard our own dominions 


of $ againſt invaſions; I hope it would, in ſuch a caſe, 
8 3 be 
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be thought, that we might ſafely ſend a great part 
* of them abroad, in order to carry the war into the 
+ territories of our enemies, otherwiſe any war we 
may hereaiter engage in, muſt become very 
© chargeable and burthenſome to the nation. But 
* beſides the land army we have already provided, 
© have we not already made a very great addition to 


the number of our ſeamen, and have we not there. | 


©. by already enabled his Majeſty, to fit out a fleet 
much ſuperior to any ſquadron that can be {ent 
* againſt us? From all which, I muſt conclude, my 
+ Lords, that we have already ſufficiently provided 
for the ſaſety and defence of the nation, againſt 
any ſudden and unexpected attack that can be 
* made upon us; and if his Majeſty ſhould think 
fit to join either of the parties now engaged in the 
war, if any foreign power ſhould declare war 
* againſt us, or if any of our neighbours ſhould open. 
ly prepare to invade us, his Majeſty would have 
time enough to call the Parliament together, 
© and thereby we ſhould have an opportunity of 
providing, in a regular Parliamentary way, for 
* whatever ſhould be thought proper either for offence 
or defence, 

I hope, my Lords, I ſha!l always be as ready 
as any Lord in this houſe, to put all proper con- 
* fidence in his Majeſty : I am upon the preſent oc- 


* caſion extremely willing to ſtrengthen his Ma- 


* jelty's hands as much as poſſible, in order to 
add weight to his negotiations, and to enable him 
* to reſtore, by his influence, the tranquility of 
Europe, or to preſerve, by his power, the liberties of 
Europe; but is there no way of preſerving the li 
* berties of Europe, without making a ſacrifice of 
the liberties of Great Britain ? Are we, under ſuch 
a pretenee, to give up the rights of Parliament? 
Are we to put an abſolute and an unlimited power, 
and by ſuch an extraordinary method too, into the 
* hands of his Majeſty's miniſters? No, my Lords, 


6 no 
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© no ſuch power can ever be neceſſary ; I hope this 

«© houſe will never agree to any ſuch miniſterial de- 

mand; for, the preſent I muſt look upon as ſuch : 

I ſhall always look upon ſuch extenſive demands 

as coming from the miniſters only; they may be 

« neceſſary for the protecting of guilty miniſters, 

but they can never be neceſſary for preſerving the 

* honour or the dignity of the crown. 

© The King has, no doubt, a power to make 

© what treaties, and to enter into what negotiations 

© he may think proper; and if the nation ſhould 

© happen to be threatened with any immediate at- 

© tack, he may, and I hope always will take the 
proper meaſures for preventing or defeating that 
attack: In all ſuch caſes, it is not to be doubted, 

but the Parliament will approve of what has been 
* done, when they come to examine into the mea- 
* ſures ſo taken, and find that they were wiſely con- 
* certed, and neceſſary for the end propoſed ; but if 
* the contrary ſhould appear, ; if it ſhould appear 
* that diſhonourable and inconſiſtent treaties have 
© been concluded; that ridiculous negotiations have 
been ſet on foot, and ridiculouſly carried on; that 
* the nation has been ſometimes expoſed to dangers 
and inſults without any juſt cauſe, and often put to 
* great expence when no danger could poſſibly be 
* apprehended ; has not the Parliament, in ſuch a 
* caſe, a power? Are they not in honour, in duty 
* to their country, bound to inquire into ſuch miſ- 
conduct, and to puniſh the authors of ſuch knaviſh 
* or ſuch fooliſh councils ? And ſhall we, my Lords, 
* thus before-hand, approve of whatever negotiations 
* or treaties the miniſters may be pleaſed to adviſe his 
* Majeſty to enter into or conclude ? Shall we thus 
* give an anticipated promiſe to provide for what- 
ever expence the miniſters may pretend to think 
* neceſſary for the nation's defence ? No miniſters 
* ought to deſire ſnch an implicit faith to be placed 
P 4 Ci 
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in their future management, and J cannot think 
that the preſent, by their late conduct, deſerve any 
ſuch extraordinary confidence. 

With reſpect to thoſe who may become credi. 
tors of the public, the difference betwixt an anti- 
cipated promiſe and a poſterior approbation has 
been already fully explained : It has by both ſides 
been admitted, that the honour of Parliament in 
the firſt caſe ſtands engaged to the creditors of the 
public, whether the expence incurred may be 
thought neceſſary or not; but in the laſt caſe the 
honour of Parliament does not ſtand engaged, un- 
leſs it appear to them that the expence was neceſ. 
ſarily incurred, But I muſt likewiſe take notice, 
my Lords, that it is the ſame with reſpect to any 
treaties that may be entered into: When the Par. 
liament grants before-hand ſuch full powers as are 
at preſent demanded, the honour of Parliament 
ſtands engaged to ſee ſuch treaties punctually per. 
formed, whether they be conſiſtent with the ho- 
nour and intereſt of the nation or not; but when 
treaties are concluded, without any ſuch full powers 
from Parliament, the honour of Parliament is no 
way engaged to perform them, unleſs they ap- 
prove them; the molt that the Parliament or the 
nation are in honour obliged to do in that caſe, is, 
to make a ſacrifice of thoſe miniſters, who en- 
gaged their country in ſuch diſhonourable or dil- 
advantageous treaties z but in the firit caſe, I do 
not ſee how the nation could get off from the obli- 
gation, unleſs it were by making a ſacrifice of all 
thoſe members of either houſe of Parliament, who 
conſented to the granting of ſuch powers, as well 
as of the miniſters themſelves. | 

* I will agree that the queſtion now before us 13 
an affair of the utmoſt conſequence ; it is an affair 
in which the ſafety of the nation, and the honour 
and dignity of the crown are deeply concerned; 
but I am convinced that the ſafety of the nation, and 
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the preſervation of the honour and dignity of the 
© crown, conſiſt in rejecting the propoſition now be- 
fore us: In this the ſafety of the nation certainly 
© conſiſts ; becauſe our agreeing to the propoſition 
© would, in my opinion, be, to bring the nation 
© into a real domeſtic danger, under the pretence of 
© providing againſt a foreign danger, that 1s either 
* altogether imaginary, or fo diſtant, that it may 
© eaſily be provided againſt without making a ſacri- 
* fice of our conſtitution ; and as the honour and dig- 
© nity of the crown of Great Britain conſiſts in our 
King's being the King of a free people, therefore 
every thing that may tend to encroach upon the 
freedom of the people, which this propoſition di- 


| © rectly does, muſt derogate both from the honour 


© and the dignity of the crown. 
* I ſhall likewiſe grant, that the preſent ſubject 
© ought to be treated in the moſt ſerious manner: I 
am really ſorry to hear ſuch arguments founded 
* upon ſuch pretended da: gers; for I may venture 
to propheſy, that if ever the Parliament of Great 
* Britain ſhould come into the practice of raiſing 
* phantoms in the air, as an excuſe tor their granting 
* extraordinary powers to miniſters of ſtate, the 
* liberties of this nation will then begin to ſtand upon 
© a very precarious footing : They will depend 
* intirely upon the miniſters for the time being; if 
* they make a right uſe of the powers granted them, 
* our conſtitution may be, during their time, pre- 
© ſerved ; but they may, whenever they pleaſe, turn 
* thoſe powers towards the overthrow of our con- 
* ſtitution 3 and as the future ſafety of miniſters of 
* ſtate may, very probably, ſoon come to depend 
* upon the overthrow of our conſtitution, after our 
* liberties come to depend upon ſuch guardians, I 
* am afraid they will be but ſhort- lived. | 
The noble Lord who ſpoke laſt told us, that the 
* ſervant who left his malter's door open for the 
f thieves to enter and ſteal, was as criminal as the 
+ thieves 
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thieves themſelves : In this I agree with him; by 
in the preſent caſe, who is the criminal, the 
treacherous ſervant? We are told, that the nation 
is now 1n no greater danger than it was at the he. 
ginning of the ſeſſion 3 therefore we are now either 
in no danger, and conſequently under no neceſſity 
of granting the powers aſked for ; or we were 
then in great danger, and the criminal, the 
treacherous ſervant muſt be he who then knew of 
that danger, and yet has concealed it from us; 
has concealed the deſign and approach of the 
thieves, till it is become impoſſible for us to ſhut 
our doors againſt them; till it is become im. 
poſſible for us to guard againſt the danger from 


without, but by expoſing our ſelves to as great 
danger from within.” 
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Lord Lord Hervey. ©* My Lords, as ſo much has been 
Hervey's © ſaid in favour of this queſtion, by the noble Lords 
** who have ſpoke before me in the debate, I ſhall 
give you but a very little trouble on the ſubjc&, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe, my Lords, that the danger we 
may be in is now neither greater nor more im- 
minent than it was the very firſt day of the ſeſſion; 
yet I think a very good and ſufficient reaſon may 
be aſſigned, for his Majeſty's being now oblig:d 
to make an application to his Parliament for far- 
ther powers, which he did not think himſelf under 
. any neceſlity to make at the beginning, or during 
the continuance of the ſeſſion, 
* Tho? this nation was in danger at the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, yet, my Lords, his Majeſty did not 
think the danger ſo imminent as to oblige him to 
put his people to any greater expence, than what 
was at that time propoſed, and has been provided 
for by Parliament. While the Parliament con- 
tinued fitting, his Majeſty had no uſe for any far- 
ther power, becauſe, if the danger ſhould have 
approached nearer, or ſhould have begun tO appeal 
more 
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more formidable, his Majeſty could have im- 
mediately applied to his Parliament for farther 
« aſſiſtance ; but, as an end is ſoon to be put to this 
« ſeſſion of Parliament, as even the Parliament itſelf 
vill probably ſoon be diſſolved, the danger may 
become more imminent ; it may become more for- 
* midable before the next Parliament can meet; and 
© as his Majeſty cannot, in that caſe, immediately 
© apply to Parliament for farther aſſiſtance, therefore, 
© as he always has the quiet and ſafety of his people 
* much at heart, he thinks himſelf obliged to aſk 
for ſome conditional powers, in order that he may 
be enabled, during the interval of Parliament, to 
do that which the Parliament, if it were ſitting, 
would moſt certainly enable him to do, as ſoon as 
© he thought fit to apply for the ſame ; that is, to 
make ſuch farther augmentation of his forces, either 


| © by ſea or®land, as may be abſolutely neceſſary for 


* the honour and defence of his kingdoms, and to 
* concert ſuch meaſures as the exigency of affairs may 
require. 

* If the danger, my Lords, had become, or were 
* now more imminent or more formidable than it 
appeared at the beginning of the ſeſſion, his Ma- 
* jeſty would certainly have applied for an immediate 
* augmentation of his forees both by ſea and land, 
* and for a proviſion's being made by Parliament 
for that purpoſe ; and in ſuch a caſe whatever had 
* been done by Parliament muſt have been done by 
* way of bill; but as there is no neceſſity for any 
immediate augmentation, his Majeſty, willing to 


put off as long as he can, charging his people with 


any new expence, only deſires a power to make 
* that augmentation, in caſe it ſhould become ne- 
* ceſſary, at a time when he cannot poſſibly have 
* the immediate aſſiſtance of his Parliament, This, 
* my Lords, I muſt think extremely reaſonable, 
* nay, eyen abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering the 

| - 7 s preſent 
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. © preſent ſtate of the affairs of Europe; and there. 
© fore I cannot refuſe my conſent to the propoſition 
made to us.? 

Queſtion, The queſtion was then put, and upon a diviſion 
was carried in the affirmative. Of Lords in the 
houſe, there were 76 contents, and 39 not con. 
tents 3 and of proxies there were 25 contents, and 
19 not contents, 

Upon this the two following proteſts were entered 
upon the journals of the houſe. 
Die Veneris, 29 Martii, 1734. 

3 H E order of the day being read, for taking 

* Maget. into conſideration his Majeſty's moſt gracious 

ty's meſ· Meſſage delivered to this houſe yeſterday, 

ſage. 


It was moved to reſolve, That an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his Majeſty, to expreſs the durifyl 
and grateful ſenſe which this houſe conceives of his 


royal care and attention for the honour and ſecurity 


of his kingdoms : To declare their unalterable fide- 
lity to his Majeſty, and their earneſt deſire, that his 
endeavours for an accomodation may be effectual, 
and that his Majeſty may, in all events, be in a con- 
dition to make good ſuch engagements as honour, 
juſtice and prudence, may call upon him to fulfil or 
contract, and that his dominions may not be expoſed 
to any deſperate attempts, eſpecially at a time when 


it may be impoſſible for the great council of the na- 


tion to be immediately convened : To give his Ma- 
jeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that this houſe will 
chearfully ſupport. him, in making ſuch farther 
augmentation of his forces, either by ſea or land, as 
ſhall be neceſſary for the honour and defence of his 
kingdoms : and in concerting ſuch meaſures as the 
exigency of affairs may require; and to return his 

I Majeſty 


— 
—— 
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Majeſty the thanks of this houſe for his gracious decla- 
ration, that an account of any augmentations made, 
and ſervices performed, ſhall be laid before the next 
Parliament ; this houſe repoſing an intire confidence 
in his Majeſty's royal wiſdom and paternal concern 
for the true intereſts of his people. 


Which being objected to, and debate thereupon, 


The queſtion was put, Whether ſuch addreſs ſhall 
be preſented to his Majeſty? 


Contents 76 Not Contents 39 
Proxies 25 101 Proxies — 58 
Diſſentient. 


Ecauſe we are of opinion, that no free people 
ſhould, on any occaſion whatever, veſt in any 
perſon an unlimited power for an indefinite time; and 


| whenever they do, they at the ſame time reſign their 


liberty. | 
Abingdon, Bathurſt, Ker, 
Cobham, Cheſterfield, Coventry, 
Briſtol, Carteret, Montjoy, 
Marchmont, Berkſhire, Foley, 
Burlington, Oxford and Mort. Thanet, 
Litchfield, Montroſe, Bedford, 
Willoughby de Br. Weymouth, Tweedale, 
Gower, Shaftſbury, Cardigan, 
Clinton, Grahame, Craven, 
Northampton, Boyle, Winchelſea and 
Strafford, Stair, Nottinghan, 
Aylesford, 

Diſſentient. 


1. D Ecauſe we conceive an addreſs of this kind, 
impowering the crown to raiſe men and mo- 

ney, without ſpecitying the numbers, or the ſum, is 
: unwar- 
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unwarranted by any precedent, and is of the mot MW future 
dangerous conſequence ; for it ſeems to us totally ts Ml by ü 
ſubvert the very foundation of our conſtitution, the MW volv 
wiſdom of our anceſtors having provided many re. {W pow: 
gular ſteps, and folemn forms, for granting ſuppliz; WM ther 
to the crown; whereas this new method, of a ſudden WM be ſi 


addreſs upon a meſſage, at once fruſtrates and elude fille. 
all thoſe wiſe and ancient precautions, 


4 

2. Becauſe the hiſtory of ſeveral countries, for. Wl affa 
merly free, furniſhes us with many fatal examples f Nor 
the abuſe of ſuch unlimited powers, whenever the 
eſtates of thoſe countries have transferred the legiſu. 
tive authority, of raiſing money, from themſelves, by 
an ill- placed confidence, into the hands of a feu, 
The Cortes of Spain, by truſting the power of raiſing 
money, without their being aſſembled, tho' but for 
one year, and the Eſtates of France, by allowing the 
aids for the defence of the kingdom, to be raiſed for 
three or four years together, without their being ſun. 
moned to*meet, have never been able to retrieve their 
ancient liberties and conſtitution ; but by their weak 
compliance with ſuch a fatal meaſure, were the un- 
happy inſtruments of rendering themſelves uſeleß, 
and of enſlaving their reſpective countries. 


3. Becauſe, though we have all poſſible confidence 
in his Majeſty's wiſdom and juſtice, and all ima. 
ginable zeal for the honour and ſupport of of his per-. 
ſon and government, we cannot approve of a meſſage, © 
which, we are perſuaded, was both formed and ad- 
viſed by the fame miniſters, in whom thoſe extenſive Wt | 
and diſcretionary powers are lodged by this addrels; WW 
and we ſee no reaſon, by any experience of their paſt 
economy, to truſt them with the arbitrary diſpotal 
of an unlimited ſam, and as little reaſon, from the 
ſucceſs of their former alliances, to give any appro- 
bation to paſt treaties, which have never been com- 


municated to this houſe, or a previous ſanction of any 


1 future 
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future treaties they ſhall contract, eſpecially ſince, 


by their multiplicity of negotiations, they have in- 


volved the nation in engagements with divers foreign 
powers, inconſiſtent (as we conceive) with one ano- 
ther; and, in ſo great a variety, we can by no means 
be ſure, that the beſt will be ſingled out to be ful- 
filled. 


4. Becaufe the preſent unfortunate ſituation of the 
affairs of Europe, cannot be repreſented as untoreſeen, 
or unexpected; ſince from the gradual progreſs of 
our negotiations for ſome years paſt, the gradual in- 
creaſe of the diſorders and confuſions in Europe has 
conſtantly been foretold. We therefore conceive, 
that had there not been ſome ſecret reaſon for pro- 
ceeding in this manner (which reaſon we will rather 
paſs over in ſilence, than attempt to point out) the 
neceſſary demands of men and money would have 
been laid before the Parliament at the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, according to the ancient and regular 
uſage, and which would as certainly have been granted 
by a Parliament, which has diſtinguiſhed itſelf by a 
remarkable zeal, duty and liberality to the throne. 


5, We cannot think it prudent, in order to extri- 
cate ourſelves out of our preſent difficulties, to lodge 
thoſe unlimited, and (as we apprehend) dangerous 
powers, in the hands of thoſe very perſons, under 
whoſe management and conduct theſe difficulties have 
been brought upon us; if (as we may conceive) the 
national debts are hardly leſſened by more than 
twenty years peace; if our ſucceſſive flects have 
proved a terror to no nation, but only a burden to 


| our own 3 if our great armies have diſturbed the 


minds of none but his Majefty*'s own ſubjects; this 
extenſive power of raiſing money, fleets and armies, 
ſeems to us improperly entruſted in the hands of thoſe 


miniſters, who have made no better uſe of the con- 


idence already repoſed in them. 


6. We 
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6. We would, with the utmoſt zeal, concur in 
whatever might increaſe to his Majelty the affections 
of his people at home, or the reſpect of his neigh. 
bours abroad : But this zeal without knowledge, we 
think, can tend to neither of thoſe deſirable ends, but 
on the contrary, rather bring contempt (as we appre. 
hend) upon the too eaſy and implicit faith of Parlia. 
ments, than add weight and dignity to thoſe powers 
we lodge, without any viſible- reaſon, in the handy 
of the miniſters, 


Gower, Stair, Oxford and Mort, 
Litchfield, Clinton, Marchmont, 
Bathurſt, Shafiſbury, Strafford, 
Boyle, Bedford, Carteret, 
Cheſterfield, Berkſhire, Ker, 
Foley, Northampton, Coventry, 
Briſtol, Thanet, Moni joy, 
Grabame, Craven, N ja 
Finchelſea and Cobham, Weymouth, 
Nottingham, Avlesford, Willoughby de Br, 
Tweedale, Montroſe, 


| HE ſame day, to wit, on Thurſday the 28th 

JL. of March, Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acquainted the houſe of Commons, that he had 3 
meſſage from his Majeſty to that houſe, ſigned by 
his Majeſty, which he preſented ; and the ſame be- 
ing read by Mr. Speaker, was in the words toilow- 
ing, viz, | 3 


SFEORGE R. 


His Majeſ- y IS Majeſty very thankſully acknoxeledges the 22a 


ty's meſ- 


and affeftion which this houſe has ſhewn, by the 


lage to the early diſpatch they have already made in the neceſſa'y 


houſe of 


Commons J#PPlies for the public ſervice, which bis Majeſty recom- 


mended to their immediate care at the opening of ibi 


ſeſſion, | | 


But 
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But the war which has broke out in Europe ſtill un- 
happily continuing, bis Majeſty has nothing more at 
heart, than to ſee that flame extinguiſhed, and to avoid, 
if poſſible, the engaging his ſubjefts in the hazards and 
expence of a war; being at the ſame time deſirous, nei- 
ther to give any juſt alarm to other nations, nor to ſub- 
je himſelf to any unprovoked inſults. 

In this view, and to the end that his Majeſty's en- 
deavours, in conjunction with his allies, for procuring 
an accommodation, - may in due time have the deſired 
Het; and that bis Majeſty may be in a condition to 
make good ſuch engagements, as honour, juſtice and 
prudence, may call upon him to fulfil or contract; and 
that his kingdoms may not be left expoſed to any deſpe- 
rate attempts, during ſuch time, as it may be impoſſible 
for his Majeſty to have the immediate advice and afſiſt= 
ance of his great council, upon any emergency ariſing 
from the preſent poſture of affairs in Europe, which 
may nearly concern the intereſt and ſafety of theſe king- 
doms : His Majeſty hopes that be ſhall be enabled and 
ſupported by his Parliament, in making ſuch farther 
augmentation of his forces, either by ſea or land, as may 
be abſolutely neceſſary for the honour and defence of his 
kingdoms, and in concerting ſuch meaſures as the exi- 
gency of affairs may require. Whatever expence ſhall 
be thereby occaſioned, ſhall be made in as frugal a man- 
ner as poſſible and an account thereof ſhall be laid be- 
fore the next Parliament, | 


Then Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer ſtood up Motion; | 
and moved, that the meſſage ſhould be taken into | 
conſideration next day. 


Upon which William Shippen, Eſq; ſtood up, and Mr. Sig. 
ſpoke as follows, viz. * When I reflect, Sir, upon pen's 
what happened in this houſe the very firſt day of ſpeech. 

* this ſeſſion, I am a good deal ſurpriſed at a meſſage 
© of this nature, and the more, that it is now brought 
in upon us at the very end of a ſeſſion, and that 
Vor. XII. Q « {cfſion, 
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ſeſſion, I ſuppoſe, the laſt of a long Parliament, 
I remember that I, as well as ſome other gentle. 
med, took exception at ſome words propoſed to be 
in our addreſs, in anſwer to his Majeſty's ſpeech 
from the throne at the opening of this ſeſſion, be- 
cauſe they ſeemed to bear ſomething like a pro- 
miſe of a vote of credit; upon which occaſion the 
honourable gentleman who his made you this mo- 
tion, and his friends, pretended to be greatly aſto. 
niſhed at our ſagacity, and ſeemed, as I then 
thought, to give us aſſurances that nothing of that 
kind ſhould be aſked for, in this ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment. 

I muſt confeſs, Sir, I had ſome fort of depen- 
dence upon what they ſaid; but as they were only 
the words and promiſes of miniſters of ſtate, in 
which I never had any great faith, I begin now to 
be aſhamed even of that little confidence I put in 
them. I do not know indeed, but that they may 
now find an excuſe for their breach of promiſe in 
this reſpect; for I muſt grant, that what they now 
aſk for, is not properly a vote of credit, it is an 
abſolute ſurrender of all we have in the world, 
T his, indeed, 1s laying the ax to the root of the 


* tree, and may prevent our being ever troubled 


with any demands, for the future : But as this 1s an 
affair of the greateſt conſequence to the whole na- 
tion, as well as to the gentlemen now in this houle, 
I hope ſome longer time will be given to gentle- 
men, to conſider of ſuch an extraordinary demand, 
before they be obliged to determine what they are 
to do; for if they once agree to ſuch a grant, it 
may be generouſly and voluntarily reſtored, but it 


will never be in their power to reſume it. 


© When we come to take the meſſage into our 
conſideration, I do not doubt, Sir, but the honour- 
able gentleman who brought it us, will not only 
give us the reaſons, why it became neceſſary for 
his Majeſty to ſend us ſuch a meſſage, but will 
© likewiſe 
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© likewiſe tell us, why it was ſo long of being ſent 
© and therefore I ſhall not till then ſo much ſuſpect 
his candour, as to think that there was any unfair 
« deſign in delaying it, till ſo many gentlemen are 
gone to the country; but as it has been ſo long de- 
© layed, I hope ſome few days will be granted before 
© we take it into conſideration, that ſome of thoſe 
© gentlemen, at leaſt, who are gone into the coun- 
© try, may have time to return : I ſhall not pretend 
to name any day; but if the honourable gentleman 
© will be fo good as to withdraw his motion, I doubt 
© not of ſome other gentleman's riſing up to propoſe 
© ſome more diſtant day.“ 
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Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. © I have not Sir Nobert 
forgot, Sir, what paſſed in this houſe the firſt day LH 
of the ſeſſion : I remember that ſome gentlemen Pech. 


did then take exceptions to ſome expreſſions in the 
* addreſs propoſed, as if a promiſe of a vote of cre- 
dit was couched under theſe expreſſions : And upon 
* that occaſion, I might, for one, take the liberty to 
© affure the houſe, that no ſuch uſe ſhould be made, 
* or was intended to be made, of any expreſſion then 
* propoſed to be put into our addreſs. This, I re- 
member, was what I ſaid, and I ſaid no more: 
Nor can I believe, that any more was faid by any 


* gentleman in this houſe ;z for as the neceſſity of 


* demanding votes of credit, depends upon future 
* events, it would have been ridiculous for any gentle- 
* man to have pretended to have promiſed that no 
* ſuch thing ſhould be deſired. 
* As to the meſſage itfelf, it 1s not now proper to 
* enter into the merits of it, or into the cauſes which 
have produced it; but in all the time I have had 
* the honour to ſit in Parliament, I remember no in- 
* ſtance, where a meſſage ſigned by the King has 
* not been next day taken into conſideration : This 
is a reſpe& which has been always paid to the 
* crown, and I am ſure his preſent Majeſty has never 
Q 2 done 
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done any thing, to merit leſs reſpect being paid by 
the Parliament to him, than what has been paid to 
all his predeceſſors: I am perſuaded, when we 
come to enter into the merits of the meſſage, there 
can be no reaſon found, for making a diſtinction 
between this and former meſſages of the like na. 
ture; and the neceſſity of ſending it at this conjunc. 
ture will be made fully appear; therefore, as I have 
already moved, I hope the houſe will take it into 
conſideration to-morrow morning, | 


Sir William Wyndbam. I muſt own, Sir, my Ml i 
ſurpriſe is as great as my worthy friend's, that a 4 
meſſage of this nature, ſhould be ſent to this houſe, Ml *© © 
ſo near the cloſe of this ſeſſion ; for whatever pro- : p 


miſes were, or were not made, the firſt day of the 
ſeſſion, I am very ſure, that moſt gentlemen ex. 
pected that every thing of conſequence had been | 
over long before this time; and upon this general 
preſumption, a great many gentlemen, who have 
not the honour to be let into miniſterial ſecrets, are 
gone into the country, it being at preſent more ne- 
ceſſary, perhaps, than uſual, for ſuch gentlemen 
to return to their reſpective countries, in order to 
prevent their being bought and jobbed out of that 
natural intereſt, by which only they can expect to 
enjoy the honour of repreſenting their country in 
Parliament : But however neceſſary their preſence 
there may be at this time, yet, if time be allow- 
ed them, I doubt not but moſt of them, will 
think it their duty, to return to the ſervice of 
their country in this houſe, when they hear that 
a matter of ſo very great importance is to come 
before us: It is, I think, Sir, a matter of the 
higheſt importance : It is, as my worthy friend 
called it, an abſolute ſurrender of our all; a ſir- 
render of the rights, and a delegating the power of 
Parliament to the crown: This abſolute power, i 
is true, is now demanded but till next wopgrt of 

6 Par- 
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£ Parliament z but if it were not for the great confi- 
« dence I repoſe in his preſent Majeſty, I ſhould be 
© much afraid the next ſeſſion would never be allow- 
ed to meet, unleſs upon the new election, a majo- 
© rity of the members ſhould appear to be ſuch, as 
«* would be ready to confirm or to renew that ſur- 
© render, 

The hon. gentleman on the floor has told us, 
© that it has always been uſual to ſhew ſo much re- 
© ſpect to the crown, as to take ſuch meſſages as 
the preſent into our conſideration the very next 
day, and that he remembers no inſtance to the 
© contrary : Tis true, Sir, ſince I have fat in Par- 
* liament, I remember many, but too many, meſ- 
© ſages ſomething of this nature; and I believe they 
* have always been taken into conſideration the next 
day; but that did not proceed ſo much from the 


* ſending the meſſage : There never was a meſſage 
© of this kind ſent from the crown, but when the 
* nation was threatened with ſome ſuch thing as an 
© immediate invaſion or inſurrection, which in the 
* body of the meſſage was expreſſed to be the rea- 
* ſon or cauſe of ſending ſuch a meſſage ; and as in 
* ſuch caſes the near approach of the danger requir- 
© ed the immediate concerting of proper meaſures 
© to prevent it, we may ſuppoſe that this was the 
chief reaſon of their being ſo immediately taken 
* into conſideration by this houſe : But as we are ge- 
* nerally apt to improve upon bad precedents, I will 
* be bold to ſay, there never was ſuch a meſſage 
* ſent to Parliament as the preſent, either with re- 
ſpect tobits nature, to the reaſon of ſending it, or 
to the time of its being ſent, By no meſſage that 
© was ever ſent to Parliament, was there an abſolute 
and an unlimited power demanded by the crown 
* which to every gentleman muſt appear, at firſt 
* ſight, to be the demand now made upon us: 
There was never ſuch a meſſage ſent to Parliament, 


Q 3 but 


* reſpe&t we owe to the crown, as from the cauſe of 
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but what informed us of ſome immediate dange 
« impending, and juſt ready to fall upon the nation 
by the preſent meſſage we are told of no ſuch thing, 
nor do ] believe that any ſuch thing can be pre. 
* tended : And I remember no inſtance of a meſſage 
any way reſembling this, that was ever ſent to this 
< houſe at the very end of a ſeſſion, and that ſeſſion 
the laſt of a Parliament. 
I cannot indeed, Sir, form to myſelf a reaſon 
why any ſuch meſſage ſhould have been at all 
ſent, and much leſs can I form a reaſon why i 
ſhould have been ſent at ſuch a remarkable time; 
and therefore I muſt think that gentlemen will cer. 
tainly expect to be informed, by thoſe who are 
able to inform them, what neceſſity there was for 
this meſſage, and from what ſudden and, till now, 
© unforeſeen change in our affairs, the ſending of 
© ſuch a mcſſage has now become more neceflary, 
© than it was at any time during the former part of 
the ſeſſion : But whatever may be told us as to this 
particular, conſidering that almoſt one half of the 
© houſe are, for reaſons we all know, retired to the 
country; in decency, I think, and out of regard 
to our own proceedings, as well as out of reipett 
© to the crown, whatever is to be done in conſe- 
< quence of this meſſage, ought to be done in a full 
* houſe. Whether you ſhould order a call, or, which 
may be a ſhorter and a more effectual method, di- 
rect letters to the ſheriffs, I ſhall leave to gentle- 
© men to determine; but one of the two ought cer- 
© tainly to be done, unleſs the hon. gentleman who 
brought us the meſſage, will riſe up and inform us 
of ſome iinminent danger we are now threatened 
with; and even in that caſe, I think ſome few 
days ought to be allowed, that thoſe gentlemen, 
at leaſt, who are at no great diſtance, may have 
time to come up, and attend the ſervice of the 
houſe upon this important occaſion z otherwiſe it 
will look like ſtealing a reſolution of the houſe, 
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« when gentlemen's backs are turned; which, I am 
* ſure, can teſtify no great reſpect to the crown. 

« Sir, if we are really threatned with any imme- 
© diate danger, I ſhall propoſe the taking of this 
+ meſſage into our conſideration on Monday or Tue/- 
day next; and I am ſure, let the neceſſity be never 
ſo preſling, let the danger be never ſo great, ſo 
ſhort a delay can be attended with no great incon- 
venience; and whatever reſolution you may come 
© to, it will carry the greater weight, and will be 
the more effectual for obviating any impending 
danger. 
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Sir William Yonge, © I remember, Sir, no pro- Sir Ill. 
miſes or aſſurances given the firſt day of the ſeſſion, 1e 


* other than thoſe which the hon. gentleman by me 
© has fully and rightly ſtated ro you; and, as no gen- 
* tleman has drawn, or I believe, will draw any 
argument in favour of the preſent queſtion, from 
* any words or expreſſions in the addreſs then agreed 
* to, I do not think that either the promiſes then 
* made, or the aſſurances then given, can have any 
relation to the preſent debate: But gentlemen are 
very apt, I find, to wander from the affair in hand, 
© and in particular the hon. gentleman who ſpoke 
* laſt, has entered a good deal into the merits of the 
* queſtion, which I cannot think either proper or 
* neceſſary at preſent z for, in my opinion, all that 
is now before us, is, Whether we ſhould take the 
* meſſage into our conſideration to-morrow, or put 
it off for a longer day; and therefore I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf intirely to this, without anticipating 
your future debate, with relation to the meſſage 
© itſelf, 

* Asto the queſtion now before us, the hon. gen- 
* tleman who ſpoke laſt owns, that he knows of no 
* meſſage from the crown that was ever fent to Par- 
* lament, but what was next day taken into conſi- 
* deration z and by this, I really think, he ſeems to 
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give up the queſtion; but then he has endeavoured 
to make a diſtinction between this meſſage and 
© thoſe formerly ſent by the crown to Parliament: 
Whether any ſuch diſtinction can be made or not, 
is, in my opinion, a queſtion that cannot be re- 
© ſolved, till we come to take the meſſage into our 
< conſideration 3 and then, I believe, every gentle. 
© man in this houſe will ſee, that there is no material 
difference between this and former meſſages of the 
© like nature. 

As to the time of ſending this meſſage, it is 
© certain, that the crown never does ſend ſuch meſ- 
« ſages but when ſome exigency of affairs in a man- 
© ner forces them to do ſo: Ir is always the neceſſi- 
< ties of ſtate that oblige the crown to aſk for any 
© extraordinary powers from Parliament; and whe- 
© ther the neceſſity for asking for ſuch powers, falls 
< out early or late in a ſeſſion, or in the firſt or laſt 
c ſeflion of a Parliament, ſeems not material: It is 
by the neceſſity there is for granting ſuch powers, 
that gentlemen are to be induced to grant the 
© powers demanded, and not by any conſideration, 
as to the time of making the demand. And as 
it cannot appear to us, whether the neceſſity for 
granting what is now aſked for be urgent or not, 
© till we have taken the meſſage into conſideration ; 
as it cannot till then appear, whether the ſhorteſt 
delay may not be attended with great inconve- 


© miences ; therefore, the ſooner it is taken into con- 


© ſideration the better; for which reaſon I muſt 
© think, that the motion made by the honourable 

gentleman near me, for taking it into conſideration 
to-morrow morning, is a proper and a right mo- 
tion: And whoever has a mind to ſhew us the 
contrary, will, I hope, confine himſelf to that 


ys without entering into the merits of the que- 
ion.“ 
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Sir John Barnard. * The hon. gentleman who Sir 7-4» 


« ſpoke laſt has been pleaſed, Sir, to find fault with Barn, 
© my worthy friend by me, for entering, as he cal- Fe 


ed it, into the merits of the queſtion 3 but that 
« oentleman ought to conſider, that there is a very 


great difference between ſpeaking to the nature of 
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a queſtion, and entering into the merits of it. My 
worthy friend ſpoke, indeed, as to the nature of 
the meſſage now before us; and I would gladly 
know from the hon. gentleman over the way, or 
any other, how it is poſſible to ſpeak to the pre- 
ſent queſtion, as to the neceſſity of its being 
taking into conſideration to-morrow, without ex- 
plaining a little the nature of what is to be taken 
into conſideration 3 but no gentleman has as yet 
entered into the merits of the meſſage, which I 
take to be, Whether it ought to be complied with 


or not? 


* I hope neither the hon. gentleman, nor any 
other gentleman, will lay it down as an infallible 
and unalterable rule, that this houſe is to take 
every meſſage immediately into their conſideration, 
that may be hereafter brought from the crown; 
and if we have any liberty in this reſpect, ſurely 
we muſt examine a little into the nature of the 
meſſage ſent us, in order to determine, whether 
we are immediately to take the meſſage into our 
conſideration, or defer it to a longer day. If upon 
the face of the meſſage it had appeared, if his 
Majeſty had thereby ſo much as inſinuated, that 
the nation had been in any immediate danger, I 
ſhould have readily agreed to the motion now made 
to us; but, as no ſuch thing is inſinuated, nor can, 
believe, be ſuppoſed, I cannot think there is any 
neceſſity for our entering ſo immediately into the 
conſideration of a queſtion of ſo great importance z 
it may perhaps be the laſt queſtion that can ever 
be be taken into conſideration by a legal and free 
Parliament of Great Britain; and therefore, I think, 
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© it 1s extremely reaſonable to give a few days to 
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* thoſe gentlemen, who are here, to conſider of k, WW * 
and that thoſe who are abſent, at leaſt ſuch gf "MY 
them as are near the town, may have time to re. * 4 
<a.” ; 


The Lord Coleraine ſpoke next, againſt the mo. 


tion; and then, 8 


Mr. Plum- 
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power of the miniſters to adviſe the crown to ſend 
5 ſuch meſſages, as may be very diſhonourable {or 


Walter Plummer, Eſq; Sir, I ſhall always be 
as ready as any gentleman in this houſe, to concur 
on all occaſions in ſtrengthening the hands of the f 
crown in a proper manner, and when it ſhall ap. b 
pe ir neceſſary ; but, as the powers now demanded ; 

0 

0 


arc of a moſt extraordinary nature; as the granting 
of them will certainly be a giving up, in « great 
mealure, the power of Parliament for a time ; if 
we are to make ſuch a grant, I think it ought not 
to be precipitately made. It ought to be done 
with the greateſt caution, and in as full a houſe as u 
can poſſibly be had. [ 
As to the reſpect we ought to ſhew to the crown, 

it has nothing to do with the preſent queſtion : Our ; 
reſpect to the crown, Sir, has nothing to do wit 
this meſſage, or any meſſage that can come from 
the crown ; for though they bear the King's name, 
yet when we come to conſider them in this houſe, 
we are to look upon them as coming from the 
miniſters ; and we may treat them in ſuch 2 manner 
as we think they deſervs, without encroaching, in 
che leaſt, upon that reſpect we owe to the crown, 
Are we to be told, that, out of reſpect to the 
crown, we muſt always take ſuch meſſages imme- 
diately into our conſideration ? Sir, if this doctrine 
ſhould prevail, we ſhall next be told, that out ef 
reſpect to the crown, we ought always to comply 
with ſuch meſſages ; and then it wil! be in the 
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« the Parliament to comply with, nay, inconſiſtent 
« with the real intereſt of the crown, however ne- 
« cefſary they may be for the purpoſes of the miniſters 
at the time. 

By the law of England, Sir, we know, that 
when a man 1s a dying, and about to make his will, 
if any real eſtate is thereby to be deviſed, the will 
muſt be made before three witneſſes, which is a 
greater number than is neceſſary upon any other 
occaſion: We are, Sir, a dying Parliament, and 
the crown now deſires we ſhould make our will, 
and leave them by way of legacy all we have in 
the world: If we are to do fo, I think we ought 
to call, at leaſt, as many witneſſes as are uſual 
upon moſt other occaſions z and therefore we ought 
to delay the conſideration of this meſſage, till the 
abſent members have time to return.“ 
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The queſtion, for taking the meſſage next day Que8ion 
into conſideration, was then put, and, upon a divi- Put. 


ſion was carried in the affirmative, by 211 to 121. 


Next day the ſaid meſſege was accordingly taken 
into conſideration, when 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer ſtood up, and 
ſpoke as follows, viz. * As I had the honour, Sir, 
* to bring his Majeſty's moſt gracious meſſage to 
* this houſe, and likewiſe to move for your taking 
* it this day under your conſideration, I think it in- 
* cumbent on me to offer what I judge to be proper, 
* adviſeable, and even becoming this houſe to do 
* upon it, The manner, Sir, in which his Majelty's 
* ſpeech, at the opening of the ſeſſion, was conceived z 
* the difference that was obſervable in it from for- 
mer ſpeeches ; the notice thereby giving by his 
* Majeſty to Parliament, of the ſituation of affairs 
abroad, muſt have made every gentleman, who 
* heard it, expect, that ſomething of this nature 

* might 
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© might poſſibly come before you ſome time this 
* ſeffion, His Majeſty in that ſpeech told us, that 
© the war which had begun in Europe {till continued; 
and though his Majeſty then declared, that he had 
no part, except by his good offices, in thoſe tran. 
actions, which had been declared to be the princi. | 

pal cauſes and motives of the war, yet, I believe, 
there was not a gentleman in the houſe but ſup. 
poſed, that his Majeſty might poſſibly be obliged 
to take a ſhare in the war, in order to prevent too 
much powers being thrown into one ſcale, whereby 
the balance of power in Europe would be over- 
turned; and conſequently every gentleman muſt 
have expected ſuch a meſſage as this, in caſe the 
tranquility of Europe could not, by way of nego- 

tiation, be reſtored before the end of this ſeſſion. 
When gentlemen expect, Sir, to hear reaſons 
given why this meſſage comes now, and was not 
brought ſooner, and feem to infinuate, as if this 
muſt proceed from ſome ſudden and unforeſeen 
change in affairs, all I can anſwer is, that we are 
now in the ſame ſituation we were in at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion ; fome little variation may per- 
haps have happened, but our circumſtances are in 
general the ſame ; and their remaining ſo is, in my 
poor opinion, a ſufficient reaſon for his Majeſty's 
making this application to his Parliament, and for 
our coming to ſuch a reſolution as I ſhall, by and 
by, have the honour to move to you: If any ex- 
traordinary change had happened in the affairs of 
Europe, or with reſpect to our own particular cir- 
cumſtances, during the continuance of the ſeſſion, 
his Majeſty could immediately, and without any 
delay, have applied to his Parliament, for what 
was proper to be done upon ſuch an occaſion ; but 
as the war ſtill continues, no man can pretend to 
foreſee what changes may ſoon happen, or how 
* ſoon his Majeſty, in conjunction with his allies, 
may 
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may be obliged to give aſſiſtance, where the intereſt 
© of this nation, and the preſervation of the liberties 
© of Europe may call immediately for it; and as this 
« ſeſſion of parliament is drawing towards a cloſe, 
and as this Parliament may probably be ſoon diſ- 
« ſolved, his Majeſty will not then have the oppor- 
© tunity of applying immediately to his Parliament, 
for what may appear to be neceſſary for the de- 
* fence of the nation, in caſe any change ſhould hap- 
pen during the interval of Parliament; which 
makes it abſolutely neceſſary to furniſh his Ma- 
jeſty with ſuch powers as are now aſked for, before 
this ſeſſion breaks up; and the furniſhing him now 
© with ſuch a power, cannot be in the leaſt more 
© inconvenient for the nation, than it would have 
© been at the beginning of the ſeſſion. 

Ever ſince the beginning of this ſeſſion, his Ma- 
© jeſty, in conjurction with other powers, has been 
* endeavouring, by negotiation, to reconcile the jar- 
ring intereſts of the ſeveral powers now at war, 
© and to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe ; if theſe 
negotiations had ſucceeded, there would have been 
no occaſion for this meſſage, there would have 
been no occaſion for putting this nation to any ad- 
* ditional expence; and though theſe negotiations 
© have not yet had the deſired effect, yet his Ma- 
* jeſty*s propoſals are not altogether rejected, which 
* makes it ſtill unneceſſary to put the nation to any 
* immediate expence : This ſhews his Majeſty's ten- 
der care for his people, as well as the wiſdom and 
integrity of thoſe he is pleaſed to adviſe with upon 
* ſuch occaſions. It ſhews how unwilling he is to 
put the nation to any extraordinary eXpence, as long 
* as it can poſſibly be avoided ; bat the great con- 
* cern his Majeſty has for the Peace and quiet of 
his people, and the uncertainty in which the affairs 
* of Europe {till continue, lays his Majeſty now un- 
* der a neceſſity of thus 8 his Parliament to 
* ſtrengthen his hands in ſuch a ＋, as ihat he 
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may be able to provide againſt any the moſt diſtant 
dangers, with which this nation may happen to be 
threatned, after the end of this, and before the 
meeting of a new Parliament. 

If gentlemen will but conſider the preſent cir. 
cumſtances of Europe in general, and of that nation 
in particular, from the ſituation of whoſe country 
we muſt always have moſt to fear, I believe the 
neceſſity of the motion I am to make will pretty 
evidently appear. France has now a large flect 
aſſembled in one of thoſe ports which lies neareſt 
to this iſland : The ſhips are all fitted out, and al. 
moſt ready to put to ſea; and there are, as we are 
told, ſeveral thouſand men ready to be ſhipped on 
board that fleet. I believe, Sir, there is nothing 
deſigned againſt us; bnt when we know that a 
large ſquadron of French men of war, with an army 
of ſix or eight thouſand veteran troops, is to pals 
through the Britiſh channel, I ſhould think, one 
in the ſtation in which I have the honour ſo un- 
worthily to ſerve the crown, did his duty but very 
ill, if, upon ſuch an occaſion, he did not adviſe 
the taking of all neceſſary care, for putting the 
nation in a proper poſture of defence, 

© I repeat it again, Sir, I do ſincerely believe, 
that the nation is in ſafety 3 but I do not deſire thai 
the ſafety of the nation ſhould intirely depend on 
my belief ; I have, I think, good reaſon to be- 
lieve that the French ſquadron is deſigned elſe- 
where; but if, from new counſels, from any jea- 


louſy groundleſly conceived, or any ſudden change 


in their meaſures, that ſquadron ſhould come this 
way, I muſt ſay, that in our preſent ſituation I do 
not know what the conſequence might be; and 
therefore I muſt think, that thoſe who have the 
honour to adviſe the King, have done their duty 
in adviſing him to make this application to Par- 
liament. Though we are not yet engaged in the 
war, though no power in Europe has yet openly 
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declared againſt us, yet the preſent circumſtances 
© of Europe are ſuch, the preſent circumſtances of 
this nation are ſuch, that, I believe, I might leave 
the queſtion to reſt wholly upon them; and I am 
convinced that no gentleman, who conſiders them 
« impartially, can refuſe agreeing to what his Ma- 
« jeſty has, by his moſt gracious meſſage, deſired. 
His Majeſty is not willing to alarm any foreign 


power, by making an unneceſſary augmentation 


« of his forces, either by ſea or land; but he deſires 
* to have a power, at leaſt, of providing againſt any 
© unprovoked inſults: He is reſolved not to put 
the nation to any unneceſſary expence ; but he de- 
« fires not to diſoblige his allies, he deſires not to 
give them a mean opinion of this nation, by our 
not putting ourſelves in ſuch a condition, as to be 
© able to perform all our engagements to them. 
„This is all the power his Majeſty aſks for, and 
this power, we may depend on it, will not be 
* wantonly uſed, or uſed at all, unleſs the neceſſity 
* of our affairs require ic: From the whole of his 
« Majeſty's paſt conduct, from the conduct of thoſe 
ho have the honour to adviſe him, we may ex- 
* pet, that a backwardneſs, rather than a forward- 
* neſs will be ſhewed, in putting the nation to any 
* expence, or engaging, it in any unneceſſary broils. 
His Majeſty, Sir, deſires only a power of pro- 
* viding what may appear to be abſolutely neceſſary 
for the defence of the nation, during the interval 
* of Parliament, when he cannot have their adviſe 
* or aſſiſtance, with this aſſurance, that every thing 
that ſhall be done in purſuance of that power, 
* ſhall be laid before next Parliament for their ap- 
* probation z to them he promiſes, that a full ac- 
* count ſhall be rendered of the temporary truſt re- 
* poſed in the crown. What danger then can there 
be in granting the power now aſked for? Can it 
* be preſumed, that any miniſter will dare ro make, 
* or 
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or adviſe his Majeſty to make a bad uſe of f. 
© when ſo ſtrict an account muſt be rendered to nen 
Parliament, of every uſe that ſhall be made of It; 
yet this is what gentlemen have been pleaſed 9 
* call a ſurrendering the rights, a delegating the 
power of Parliament to the crown, and a laying 
© the ax to the root of the tree: They have likewiſe 
been pleaſed to inſinuate, as if it were the ſervant 
* of the crown that deſired to have more power 
granted to them. Sir, as I am one of the ſer. 


voants of the crown, I can anſwer for myſelf, tha 


I defire no power; I know the danger too well of 
making uſe of any power but that which has the 
ſanction of Parliament; and wherever I am in. 
truſted with any ſuch power, I ſhall always be 
yy to account to Parliament for the uſe I make 
Of it. | 

© Ir is true, Sir, the powers now aſked for may 
occaſion a farther expence to this nation; but 
whatever expence may, in purſuance of ſuch 
powers, be incurred, does not his Majeſty, in the 
meſſage now before us, promiſe that it ſhall be 
fully and particularly accounted for to next Parlia- 
ment; and if any part of that expence ſhall appear 
to have been unneceſſarily incurred, may not we 
expect that the next Parliament will ſeverely puniſh 
thoſe who have been the authors of ſuch unneceſſiry 


fage, which can in the leaſt tend to excuſe thoſe 
who ſhall dare to give ſuch wicked counſel to his 
Majeſty z and in the motion I am to make, I ſhall 
endeavour to expreſs myſelf in ſuch a manner, a8 
to obviate any objection that can be made upon 
that account. His Majeſty deſires only a power 
to make ſuch farther augmentation of his forces, 
either by ſea or land, as may be abſolutely necel 
ceſſary for the honour and defence of his kingdoms, 
and to concert ſuch meaſures as the exigency of al 


„Fairs may require; and when we fee his Majeſty 
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« expreſſing himſelf ſo cautiouſly in the meſſage he 
has been pleaſed to ſend us, can we ſuppoſe that 
© any miniſter will be hardy enough to adviſe him, 
or that he will allow himſelf to be adviſed to put 
© the nation to any expence, that ſhall not plainly 
appear to be abſolutely neceſſary ? 

Now, Sir, let us fee whether the meſſage now 
before us, or the powers that are thereby demanded, 
ure ſo extraordinary or ſo unprecedented as 
« ſome gentlemen have been pleaſed to repreſent; 
« Though I am no great maſter of precedents, though 
© | never look into them but when I have immediate 
© occaſion for them, yet I have got three or four 
* in my hand, which I take to be exactly parallel to 
the caſe now heſore us. In 1702, her late Ma- 
* jeſty Queen Anne ſent a meſſage to this houſe, ac- 
© quainting them with the then ſituation of affairs 
abroad; and upon that meſſage, this houſe, by an 
© addreſs, gave her Majeſty the fame fort of powers 
© as are now aſked for. In 1713, his late Majeſty 
© ſent a meſſage to this houſe, acquainting them of 
the danger the nation was in, from inſurrections at 
home, and likewiſe from intended invaſions from 
© abroad, in favour of the Pretender; and the ſame 
© very powers now aſked for, were granted by an 
* addreſs of this houſe to his late Majeſty. In 1718, 
during the Spaniſh war, that power was again 
* renewed to his late Majeſty 3 and in 1725, the 
© ſame powers were again given to the crown, both 
© in the ſame method; and therefore it cannot be 
* ſaid, that what is now propoſed is either new or 
* unprecedented. It is what has often been 
* practiſed, and what maſt always be praCtiſed, 
. ee nation happens to be threatened with any 
* danger, 

© I am afraid, Sir, I have already taken up too 
* much of your time, and therefore I ſhall now add 
no more; but if any material objections be made 
* to what I am to propoſe, I hope that the houſe 
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will again indulge me, to make ſuch anſwers to 
them as I may then think of, or that ſome other 
gentleman, who may perhaps be of the ſame 
opinion with me, and better able to anſwer ſuch 
objections than I am, will rife up and do it: 
Therefore I ſhall only beg leave to make you the 
following motion. 
© That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
Majeſty, to declare the duty and fidelity of this 
houſe to his Majeſty, and the intire confidence 
which they repoſe in his royal care and en. 
deavours for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, and for 
reſtoring the peace of Europe; to "expreſs the juſt 
ſenſe they have of his Majeſty's attention to the 
true 1atereſt of his people, in previoully taking 
the advice and concurrence of this houſe at this 
critical conjuncture, in order to make the necel- 
ſary preparations againſt any emergencies ariſing 
from the preſent poſture of affairs in Europe, 
eſpecially during the interval of Parliament ; to : 
defire his Majeſty to make ſuch augmentation of : 
his forces, by ſea or land, as his Majeſty in his great | 
wiſdom ſhall judge neceſſary, and to concert ſuch N 
meaſures as the exigency of affairs ſhall require: a 
This houſe not doubting but that his Majeſty will 
find, that his faithful Commons will at all times, f 
when the accounts ſhall be laid before them, of he : 
extraordinary expences incurred by his Majeſty, g 
o 
0 


for the honour, intereſt, and defence of his king- 
doms, effectually enable his Majeſty to anſwer and 


make good the ſame.” 


William Shippen, Eſq; I am glad to find, Sir, 
that the honourable gentleman has now diſcovered 
a meaning in his Majeſty's ſpeech at che opening 


cover the firſt day of the ſeſſion : He was, or pre- 
tended at leaſt to be, ſo far from diſcovering, at 
that time, any ſuch meaning in his M. jeſty's ipcech 

* a 
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© as he has now ſhewed to us, that he ſeemed ve 
much ſurpriſed any gentleman ſhould have the leaſt 
apprehenſions of ſuch a meaning. I, as well as 
ſeveral gentlemen round me, remember well the 
gentleman's very words upon that occaſion ; I re- 
member, when I intimated then to the houſe my 
fears, that ſome ſuch thing as a vote of credit was 
intended, he ſaid, he believed no man alive but 
myſelf could dream of any ſuch thing ; but now 
we are told, that from his Majeſty's manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf upon that occaſion, every gentle- 
man in the houſe muſt have expected a demand of 
ſuch a nature as what is now before us: I did in- 
deed, from what his Majeſty ſaid, expect a demand 
for a vote of credit ; but I little expected that that 
demand would have been attended with ſuch other 
extraordinary demands, as are contained in the 
meſſage now under conſideration. 
As no ſufficient time has been given, Sir, for 
* gentlemen to conſider of this extraordinary de- 
* mand from the crown; as no information has been 
given us by the honourable gentleman who ſpoke. 
© laſt, from whom, I believe, every gentleman in 
this houſe, expected a tull information, with reſpect 
* to the reaſons which the crown may have for 
* making ſuch a demand ; gentlemen like me, who 
are kept at a diſtance from the ſecrets of the ad- 
* miniſtration, have no way left to judge, but ac- 
* cording to what appears upon the face of the meſ- 
d * ſagez and from thence L muſt judge, that the de- 
g 
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mand now made upon us 1s intirely new, and very 
extraordinary, As I ſaid before, it is a demand for 
a total ſurrender of all the rights of Parliament; for 
we are now, it ſeems, to give the King a power of 
railing what money he pleaſes ; we are to give him 


a power of raifing wat military force, he pleaſes, 
without conſent of Parliament: Are node the = 
two rights upon which all the other rights 6 - 


lament depend? Is not che controul we have over 
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theſe two, the only handle by which we can or dare 
vindicate any other right that belongs to us? And 
after the ſurrender of theſe two, can it be ſaid that 
we have any right, or at leaſt, that we dare claim 
any right, but fuch as the crown fhall vouchſaſe 
from time to time to allow us. 

* The honourable gentleman, Sir, by way of in. 
troduction to his motion, was pleaſed to ſay a great 
deal in juſtification of the meſſage, and of the 
powers thereby demanded ; but I think the ſub- 
ſtance of what he ſaid, may be reduced to the: 
three heads; That it is neceſſary for us to grant 
thoſe powers; That the granting of fuch is neither 
new or unprecedented ; and that they may with 


ſafety be granted to the crown : Every one of 


which propoſitions I muſt deny, and I think I have 
good reaſon for ſo doing. The gentleman indeed 
ſpoke to us yeſterday, of the neceſſity of ſending 
fach a meſſage, and I was in hopes he would have 
this day. endeavoured to have made that neceſſity 
appear: But this is ſo far from being the cafe, that 
I think, he has rather ſhewn the contrary, 

Whether the powers now aſked for be unprece- 
dented or not, it is certain, Sir, they are extra- 
ordinary, and therefore ought never to be granted, 
but when the nation is in imminent danger, or in 
caſes of the utmoſt extremity ; and for this reaſon, 
J did expect we were to have been told this day, 
that the nation was immediately to be invaded by 
fome foreign power, or that ſome dangerous ploi 
had been diſcovered ; and I expected this the more, 
b-cauſe the ſhort time that was afked for taking this 
affair into our conſideration, was refuſed, However, 
now I find it is quite otherwiſe, the gentleman him- 
{clf ſays, he believes the nation to be in ſafety, but 
does not deſire its ſafety ſhould depend upon his 
belief. In this, Sir, I agree with him; I really 
do not deſire, that the ſafety of the nation ſhould 
depend upon his belief; and J believe it would be 


happy 
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happy for us, it did not depend upon his admini- 
ſtration. Tho at firſt he ſeemed willing to terrify 
us with the French ſquadron, yet at laſt he told us, 
he believed it was deſigned elſewhere z but new 
counſels, groundleſs jealouſies, ſudden changes, 
might bring them this way. For God's ſake, Sir, 
are gentlemen ſerious when they talk at this rate? 
Are we to come into ſuch extraordinary meaſures, 
are we to veſt an abſolute power in the crown, be- 
cauſe, from new counſels, from ſudden changes, the 
nation may be in danger ? If this be a neceſſity for 
our agreeing to what is now propoſed, will not the 
ſame neceſſity always prevail? Are we not in as 
great danger from ne counſels and ſudden changes, 
when our neighbours are all at peace, as when they 
are all engaged in a bloody war, and every one of 
them courting us, either for our aſſiſtance or for a 
neutrality ? Nay, ſor this reaſon, I think we are 
now in greater ſecurity, than we can ever propoſe 
to be, in time of the molt profound tranquility z 
and therefore, if we now agree to the granting of 
ſuch powers, and in ſuch an extraordinary method 
too, I ſhall expect to ſee them demanded from 
every ſeſſion of Parliament for the future, I ſhall 
never expect to ſee them refuſed. 
I ſay, Sir, in ſuch an extraordinary method to; 
for ſuppoſe it could be alledged that we ſhould pro- 
bably be expoſed to ſome great danger, in a month 
or ſix weeks hence, which might make it neceſſary 
to grant ſuch powers to the crown; yet that would 
be no reaſon tor doing it in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner ; We would, in ſuch a caſe, have time to 
do it in a regular parliamentery way; and where- 
ever that can be done, it ought to be done. There 
can be no reaſon, there can be no excuſe for thus 
leaping over all the forms and methods of proceed- 
ing in Parliament, but when the danger is ſo near 
at hand, that the providing againſt it cannot admit 
of ſuch delays. The honourable gentleman ſays, 
R 3 * our 
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our circumſtances are much the ſame now, as they 
< were at the beginning of the ſeſſion; therefore if 
we are now in danger, we were then in the ſame 
danger: Why then were we not made acquainte 
« with it at that time? Tf we had, we could have 
provided againſt it in a regular manner. But ſup. 
* poſe that we had then done it in this irregulzr 
manner, does the gentleman think, as he pretend, 
© that there 1s no greater inconveniznce in lodging an 
© unlimited power in the hands of the crown at the 
end of a ſeſſion, or perhaps at the end of a Puli. 
* ment, than at the beginning of a ſeſſion? The 
* contrary is evident; while the Parliament continue 
ſitting after ſuch a power granted, they will, never- 


© theleſs, be a check upon the uſe of that power; 


they may recall it before it be too late; but when 
* anexpiring ſeſſion, much more an expiring Parlu. 
* ment, grants ſuch a power, it may, before the next 
* ſeſſhon, or the next Parliament is allowed to meet, 
© be extended beyond controul. 
* The honourable gentleman told us, Sir, that 
© there have been negotiations on foot; that there 
are negotiations on foot; it is true they have not, 
© he ſays, yet had the defired ſucceſs, but neithe 
have they been rejected: That his Majeſty is wi. 
ling to wait the reſult of theſe negotiations, being 
* refolved to delay putting his people to any expence 
* as long as it can be avoided. Upon this, he ap- 
* plauded his Majeſty's tender care for his ſubjects, 
and took care to aſſume great merit to himſelt in 
* adviſing this delay. Let us ſuppoſe, Sir, this Par- 
* lament diſſolved; ſuppoſe theſe negotiations 
actually rejected; ſurely we cannot ſuppoſe any 
* power in Europe fo mad, or ſo unjuſt, as to attack 
* his Majeſty for endeavouring to reconcile the dit. 
© ferences between them and their enemies; and it 5 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that the affairs of Europe can, 
upon the rejecting of ſuch negotiations, take ſuch 
© a ſudden turn, as may inevitably oblige his Majelty 
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to declare of one ſide or the other, before it be 
* poſſible for the new Parliament to meet: This, I 
« ſay, is impoſſible to ſuppoſe ; and it is as im poſſi- 
© ble to ſuppoſe, that any of the powers now engaged 
in war, will attempt to invade or inſult this nation, 
© till his Majeſty has openly declared againſt them. 
The gentleman ſays, that his Majcſty has all along 
* endeavoured not to give any juſt cauſe of alarm 
* to any foreign power, nor to diſoblige any ally: 
Tam afraid if we diſoblige any power in Eurote, 
ve muſt diſoblige an ally: However, as his Ma- 
„jeſty has, during the ſeſſion of Parliament, been fo 
C cautious, it is not to be doubted, but that he will 
© continue to be as cautious, during the interval of 
Parliament: So that upon the whole, I muſt think, 
that every thing the honourable gentleman fail, 
* tended to prove, that we are not at preſent under the 
leaſt neceſſity of granting the powers demanded. 
Now, Sir, give me leave to examine the pre- 
* cedents the honourable gentleman was pleaſed to 
mention, and which he ſaid were exactly parallel 
© to the caſe in hand. I do not know, indeed, but 
from the four caſes he mentioned taken jointly, we 
may make up ſome ſort of precedent ior the pre- 
ſent; but I am very ſure that no one of them 
taken ſeparately, is any way parallel to the preſent. 
As to that in 15702, it is quite different from this, 
both as to the manner of ſending it, as to the time 
of its being ſent, and as to the powers that were 
either afked or given: As to the manner of ſending 
it, it appears, chat that great and good Princeſs, 
Queen Anne, in the very meſſage which ſhe ſent, 
* acquainted the houſe, that ſhe had commanded the 
* ſeveral] letters and repreſentations paſſed between 
© her and the States General, upon the ſubject matter 
* of the meſſage, to be therewith tranſmitted to the 
* houſe. So far was ſhe from defiring her Parlia- 
ment to grant, only becauſe he thought fit to aſk, 
* that on the contrary, ſhe laid the whole of her 
R 4 foreign 
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foreign tranſactions before them, and thereby made 
them judges of what ought to be done upon that 
emergency; and I muſt ay, Sir, it would be ng 
diſcredit for the beſt and wiſeſt of her ſucceſſors 
to imitate her royal example in this, as well as in 
moſt pf the other meaſures of her glorious reign. 
* Then as to the time of ſending that meſſage, 
we were then actually engaged in the war, and 
one of our allies was in the moſt imminent danger 
of being {ſwallowed up by our moſt inveterate 
enemy; an enemy, who but a little before, had put 
the greateſt affront upon this nation, by ſetting up 
5 Pretender, and acknowledging him in the moſt 
public manner, as the only rightful King of theſe 
realms, It was not then ſaid, that we or our allies 
might, from new counſels, and ſudden changes, be 
in danger: It was faid, it was not only ſaid, but 
ſhewn to the houſe in the moſt authentic manner, 
chat one of our allies was actually then in imminent 
danger. And farther, Sir, that meſſage was not 
ſent to the houſe at the end of the ſeſſion, and after 
moſt of the members were gone into the country; i 
was ſent in the very middle of the ſeſſion, and at a 
time when it muſt be ſuppoſed that the houſe was full, 
But as to the powers then demanded or granted, 
I am ſupriſed to hear it ſaid, that that cafe is Pa- 
* ralle] to the preſent, Sir, her Majeſty aſked no 
* powers; ſhe only told, and ſhewed the houte what 
© her allies deſired and prayed ; but ſhe did not pre- 
tend by her meſſage, to direct the houſe what they 
* were to do; ſhe did not deſire them to do any 
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thing; but only ſaid, ſhe doubted not, but the) 
would take ſuch meaſures upon that occaſion, as 
might be moſt for the honour and advantage of 
her Majeſty, the fafety of her kingdoms, and thc 

* neceſſary lupp ort of her allies: And in conſequence 
of this, what was done? This houſe was very far 
irom granting to her Majeſty, a power of aug- 
* menting her forces both by ſea and land, as much 
© aA 
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« a5 ſhe pleaſed ; a power of raiſing and keeping up 


jn this nation as numerous an army as ſhe pleaſed z 
« a power of running this nation in debt as much as 
ſhe pleaſed ; a power of entering into, and con- 
cluding whatever negotiations or treaties ſhe ſhould 
think proper. No, Sir, they only told her, that, 
if her Majeſty ſhould think it neceſſary to enter 
into any farther negotiations, for increaſing the forces 
* which were to act in conjunction with the forces of 
the States General, that houſe would enable her 
« Majeſty to make good the ſame ; and even to this 
* ſo particular, this ſo much limited grant, they 
© added this expreſs condition, that England ſhould 
not be charged with the pay of ſuch additional 
troops, but from the day when a ſtop ſhould be 
made by the States General to all correſpondence, 
trade, and commerce with France and Spain: 
gut this condition, Sir, was never performed; the 
* additional troops were taken into our pay, but no 
* ſuch ſtop was ever made by the States General; 
which ſhews how little we ought to depend upon 
the conditions annexed to, or implied in any grant 
* we make, or in any power we give. | 
As to the meſſages ſent to this houſe in the years 
* 1715 and 1718, they are very far from being pre- 
* cedents for the preſent. At the time of the firſt, 
* there was an inſurrection, in a manner, actually 
* broke out, and an invaſion expected ; the nation 
* was then in imminent danger, the government was 
* expoſed to the danger of being immediately over- 
turned: This the King in his meſſage acquainted 
the houſe of, and this was the reaſon for their com- 
* ing to the reſolution they then did: but even in 
that time of imminent danger, this houſe neither 
* was deſired, nor did they condeſcend to grant 
to his late Majeſty ſuch extenſive powers, as 
* are now demanded and propoſed to be granted, 
They deſired his Majeſty indeed to augment his 
* forces bath by ſea and land, which, conſidering the 
* {mall 
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ſmall number of regular forces we had then in the 
kingdom, was much more reaſonable than the ſame 
power can now appear to be, even ſuppoſe we 
were threatned with the like danger ; but it was 
not then ſo much as deſired, that the houſe ſhould 
before-hand approve of all the negotiations and 
treaties, which his Majeſty, or rather his miniſters, 
ſhould think proper to enter into, or to conclude; 
and the power then granted to his Majeſty was the 
leſs dangerous, becauſe neither the Parliament, nor 
the ſeſſion of Parliament, was then drawing to- 
wards a cloſe ; but on the contrary, his late Ma- 
jeſty was ſo good as to continue the fame ſeſſion of 
Parliament, till the danger the nation was threat. 
enced with, was intirely over; ſo that the Pariia- 
ment had at any time an opportunity, and cer- 
tainly would have put a check to the miniſters of 
ſtate, if they, or any of them, had attempted to 
have made a wrong uſe of that power which the 
Parliament had granted to his Majeſty, The 
powers granted in 1718, were granted for the ſame 
cauſe, His Majeſty in his ſpeech acquainted his 
Parliament, that the nation was in danger of being 
invaded by a foreign power; and it actually would 
have been invaded, if the Spaniſh fleet had not 
met with a diſaſter at fea ; ſo that neither of thc: 


caſes can be any way conſidered as parallel to the | 


preſent. 


* It is true, Sir, the other precedent quoted by 
the honourable gentleman, may be looked on as 
ſome way parallel to the preſent : We were then 
in a ſort of ſtate which I cannot give a name to; 
it was neither a time of war, nor a time of peace ; 
but I do not remember it was ſo much as pretended, 
that the nation was threatned with imminent dan- 
ger ; yet we then did ſomewhat like what we are 
now deſired to do; we granted away millions 
for aught we knew, in the dark, without any 
cauſe or reaſon aſſigned, But I muſt obſerve, Sir, 
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that that meſſage happened ſince the honourable 
gentleman's return to power, and therefore may be 
ſuppoſed to have been adviſed by the ſame perſons, 
and to have proceeded from the ſame councils with 
the preſent ; yet they were a little more modeſt at 
that time : It could not be then properly ſaid, that 
the nation was in a ſtate of abſoluic tranquillity ; 
yet nevertheleſs, the honourable gentleman was ſo 
modeſt, as to aſk only for a power to make an 
addition to the number of ſeamen, and to nego- 
tiate and make treatiesz he did not ſo much as aſk 
for a power to raiſe, and keep up in this nation, 
in a time of peace, whatever number of land- 
forces he might pretend to think neceſſary. Thus 
we ſee the honourable gentleman improves upon his 
laſt precedent, and it is natural to ſuppoſe, he will 
likewiſe improve upon this; therefore, if all the 
powers, now aſked for, be granted, as I do not 
know any other power his Majeſty can want from 
his Parliament, but that of making laws, I ſhall 
expect, that, beſides the power now aſked for, 
there will be, in the next meſſage from the crown, 
a demand for impowering his Majeſty to make or 
repeal, continue or ſuſpend, alter, explain, or 
amend ſuch laws, and in ſuch manner, as he ſhall 
think abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the 
nation. This, I ſay, is the only farther grant 
that is neceſſary for us to make, in order to e- 
ſtabliſn by a reſolution of both houſes, the abſo- 
lute power of the crown; and with reſpect to the 
liberties of the nation, I think it is much the ſame, 
whether we grant this power to the crown, or 
put the crown in a capacity of aſſuming it when- 
ever they have a mind, which will cercainly be 
the conſequence of the reſolution now propoſed. 
* This, Sir, naturally leads me to the other doc- 
trine which the honourable gentleman has endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh 3 that we may with ſafety grant 
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to the crown the power now aſked for. As to his 
preſent Majeſty, Sir, he is a Prince of ſo much 
goodneſs and wiſdom, and is endowed with {6 
many noble and princely qualifications, that we 
may ſafely not only truſt him with the powers now 
demanded, but we may ſurrender, and lay down 
the whole of our rights and liberties at the foot of 
the throne ; but as this would be a moſt dan. 
gerous Precedent, and might be made a moſt 
wicked uſe of in times to come, the ſame wiſdom 
and generoſity, which makes it ſafe for us to put 
ſo much truſt in his preſent Majeſty, would ren- 
der perſons capable of ſo much mean and low 
complaiſance, moſt deſpicable in his Majeſty's 
eyes. He might juſtly ſay of us, what the Ro- 
man Emperor ſaid of that ſenate, which was {© 
complaiſant as to refuſe nothing he aſked ; O Is. 
mines ſervire 8 And his Majeſty would have 
as much reaſon to be quite tired with our fawning 
complaiſance, as that Emperor is by the hiſtorian 
repreſented to have been with the fawning com- 
plaiſance of the Roman ſenate. We all know, Sir, 
how difficult it is to reſuſe to the King upon the 
throne, thoſe favours or powers which have been 
granted to his predeceſſor z and therefore it has al- 
ways been the eſtabliſhed maxim of every honeſt 
man, who had a ſeat in either houſe of Parlia- 
ment, not to grant to a good King thoſe powers, 
which a bad King might make an ill uſe of; and 
ſurely, if a bad King were truſted with a power ol 
raiſing land forces at diſcretion, he might eaſily 
turn it to the utter ſubverſton of all the Iibertics 
and privileges of the people of this kingdom. 
But with reſpect to the powers now aſked, our 
ſafety is, it ſeems, to be ſecured by this; that a 
particular account is to be rendered to next Parlia- 
ment of whatever may be done, and of all the 
additional expence that may be incurred, in 
© pur» 
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' purſuance of theſe powers. Sir, I have been fo 
« often deceived by miniſterial promiſes, and ex- 
« perience has ſo fully convinced me, that we are 
© never to expect any ſuch account in a fair and re- 
* oular manner, that [I have no faith in, nor any de- 
* pendence 1 ſuch promiſes: Both I and other 
« gentlemen have often called for fuch accounts, but 
ve have always been told, that either matters were 
not ripe for laying fuch accounts before Parliament, 
© of that the ſecrets of the government were not to be 
revealed; and the higheſt ſatisfaction we could ever 
get upon ſuch occaſions, was to be told, that the 
* expences had been neceſſarily incurred on account 
of foreign and ſecret ſervices : It has always been 
* pretended there was a neceſſity for fuch expence, 
but the Parliament was never to be let into the 
© ſecret from whence that neceſſity aroſe z we are 
always, it ſeems, to believe ſo upon the bare 
word of our honeſt and wiſe miniſters ; and I am 
very apt to believe that the {ame confidence and 
* reſignation will be required from the next Parlia- 
* ment, | 

The gentleman ſaid he might leave the queſtion 
© to reſt wholly upon our preſent circumſtances : It 
* may be ſo, Sir, but I wiſh he had told us whac 
* theſe circumſtances are, He ſaid they were the 
* ſame they were at the beginning of the ſeſſion; not 
* altogether the ſame ; they were the ſame in gene- 
* ral, but by time, and variations in foreign coun- 
* cils, an alteration might be made in them. I muſt 
* ſay, Sir, the houſe is very much obliged to the 
* honourable gentleman for giving us ſo much ſatiſ- 
faction; and from this intelligence we ſhall cer- 
* tainly be able to give our friends in the country a 
* moſt ſatisfactory account, and a moſt convincing 
* reaſon for what we have done. It is true, they 
* have been made believe that they are to pay bur 
* two ſhillings in the pound Jand-tax, but we can 
Stell them that the honourable gentleman gave us 
I * io 
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ſo particular an account of our circumſtances, and 
of the danger the nation was expoſed to, that we 
thought proper to leave it to his difcretion, whe. 
ther the nation ſhould be charged with ſix ſhillings, 
or perhaps with nineteen ſhillings in the pound 
land- tax; and by his paſt conduct the nation is ſo 
fully convinced of his wiſdom and fincerity, that 
they will certainly approve of what we have done. 

Sir, I have troubled you too long; I think [ 
have ſhewn that the reſolution propoſed is neither 
neceſſary nor ſafe, nor founded upon any prece- 
dent : Bat quoting of precedents ſignifies nothing ; 
ſuppoſe there were precedents exactly parallel to 
the preſent caſe, it would be no argument for our 
agreeing to what is propoſed. There are but too 
many precedents which reſemble it a little ; it is 
now high time to put a ſtop to the practice, and 
am ſure it will be much more for our honour to 
make a precedent where ſuch a demand has been 
refuled, otherwiſe the thing may come to be fami- 


liar: It may become an uſual cuſtom to veſt the 


crown with ſuch a power at the end of every Par- 
liament; ſo that all our ſucceeding Parliaments 
may come to be choſen under the influence of ab- 
ſolute power, and then neither the honourable gen- 
tleman, nor any of his ſucceſſors in office, needs 
deſire to do any thing without the previous ſanction 
of Parliament; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that a 
Parliament choſen under the influence of arbitrary 
power, will ever refuſe their ſanction, when the 
miniſter for the time being, pleaſes to demand it; 
in which caſe, I believe, every gentleman will 
agree with me, that the Parliament will be alto- 
gether uſcleſs, it will ſerve for nothing but to make 
our miniſters the more daring, and the oppreſſions 


of the people the more grievous z and therefore, 
Sir, I am againſt the queſtion.” 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Robinſon ſpoke next for the que- 
tion ; after him the Lord Coleraine ſpoke againſt 


it, and then, 


cy — ® 


Edward Digby, Eſq; ſtood up and ſpoke to the Mr. Dig- 
following effect: The honourable gentleman who 5y's 
opened this debate has, in my opinion, Sir, made ſpeech. 
© as artful a ſpeech in favour of arbitrary power, as 
ever I heard made ary where, and has ſaid a great 
deal more in recommendation of ſuch a govern- 
© ment, than ever I expected to have heard within 
* theſe walls. I will not eaſily admit, Sir, that we 
© are ever to truſt the crown with ſach extenſive 
© powers as are now demanded ; but ſurely, if we 
© are ever to do any thing like it, if we are ever to 
© veſt in the crown any extraordinary and 'unuſual 
© powers, it ought to be in a caſe of the extremeſt 
© neceſſity, and even then we ought to do it in the 
* moſt deliberate way that the circumſtances of the 
© caſe can admit of, and not till after the caſe has 
© been fully explained, and the neceſſity made clearly 
to appear to us. Had we been informed of our 
danger in the beginning of the ſeſſion, what is now 
* propoſed might have been done; but then it might 
= © have been done in a regular way, and might have 
l paſſed through all the forms of Parliament; by 
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which means the other houſe might have had an 
: opportunity of putting a negative upon it, which 
y 


they ought to have by our conſtitution; and every 
* gentleman of either houſe of Parliament might 
K have had an opportunity of examining into the 
I * merits of the queſtion, and of giving his opinion 
* upon it; whereas now we are in a thin houſe, and 
without any concurrend of the other houſe, to 
give up by a fingie ve all the rights of Parlia- 
Gy ment, and, for augat we Know, to put an end to 
* all Parliaments, 
Ir 
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The honourable gentleman has told us, that dur. 
ing the former part of the ſeſſion of Parliament, 
his Majeſty did not make this application, becauſe 
the danger had not become ſo great, as to make ir 
neceſſary for us to put ourſelves to any immediate 
additional expence, but that after the ſcſſion i 


broke up, or this Parliament diffolved, ſome change | 


may happen, which will make fuch expence 
neceſſary z and as his Majeſty cannot then have an 
opportunity of applying to his Parliament, there. 
fore it is neceſſary to furniſh him with ſuch 
powers as are now demanded, before the ſcſtion 
breaks up. Sir, I would be glad to know from that 
gentleman, or any other, what neceſſity there is 
tor this ſeſſion's breaking up ſo ſoon, or if there i; 
any neceſſity for diſſolving this Parliament in a 
few days? Our time does not expire till Oy 
next; and, however neceſſary our preſence may 
be in the country, if the nation be in any danger, 
if there be any reaſon to ſuſpect, that the nation 
may ſoon be in danger, I am ſure every gentleman 
will think it his duty to remain in town, or to 
return to town, in order to attend the ſervice of 
his country in Parliament, If we have now really 
any thing to fear from the French ſquadron, and 
that, I think, is the only danger I have heard ſ 
much as inſinuated, all apprehenſions from «hat 
ſquadron, muſt be over long before that time; 
nay, I do not know, but if the few days that 
were aſked yeſterday for taking this meſſage into 
our conſideration, had been granted, the danger 
from that ſquadron might have been over before 
we had come to conſider of that danger, or how 
to provide againſt it; and this perhaps was the 
chief motive tor refuſing ſo ſhort and ſo reaſonable 
a delay; for if that ſquadron had been failed clic. 
where, the gentlemen would have been ſtripped 
of the only argument I have heard them make 
uſe of for perſuading us, or rather for terrifying 
; & 
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© us, into the granting of an abſolute power to the 
© crown. | 

The honourable gentleman told us, that his Ma- 
« jeſty deſired not to give our allies a mean opinion 
© of this nation, by our neglecting to put ourſelves 
in a condition of making good all our engagements 
© to them. Sir, I do not know what engagements 
© we may lie under, or who are our preſent allies, for 
© | think all the powers of Europe have lately been 
© our allies in their turns; but for this very reaſon, 
Sir, I am againſt what is now propoſed, I am for 
giving our allies, whoever they may be, a good 
© opinion, not only of this nation, but of his Ma- 
« jeſty's government; and therefore, whatever may 
© be neceſſary to be done for putting ourſelves in a 
© condition to make good our engagements, I am 
for its being done in a full houſe, and in a regular 
parliamentary method. Can any gentleman ima- 
* oine, that our allies, eſpecially the Dutch, if they 
© be our allies, are ignorant of our conſtitution ? No, 
Sir, they are perfectly acquainted with it; and 
therefore, if we ſhould grant ſuch powers as are 
* now demanded, or make any other ſort of provi- 
© ſion in a full houſe, and in the regular parliamenta- 
* ry method, we cannot doubt of its having greater 
* weight with our allies, than a reſolution or vote 
* thas obtained by ſurpriſe at the end of the ſeſſion, 
* and after moſt of the gentlemen are retired to the 
* country, Such a method of obtaining the appro- 
* bation of Parliament, muſt neceſſarily give them a 
* mean opinion, at leaſt, of our goyernment, and 
* muſt contribute to the rendering his Majeſty's en- 
* deavours for reſtoring the peace of Europe of little 
* or no effect. 

* Beſides, Sir, by the propoſition now made to 
* us, we are really going to do what our allies 
* know we cannot do : We are not only going to 
* delegate the power of Parliament to the crown, 
but we are going to promiſe that' a future Parlia- 
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* ment ſhall approve of whatever may be done in 

© purſuance of that power ſo delegated to the crown, 

Does not every one of our allies know, that no 

Parliament can make ſuch a promiſe ? Does not 
; every man know, that no Parliament has a right to 
* ſurrender the liberties of the people, or to delegate 
: © the power of Parliament to the crown? And can 
g * we imagine, that any Potentate in Europe will have 
| any great dependence upon the powers or promiſes 
which are granted by thoſe who had no right to 
; grant any ſacl: ? But ſuppoſe we had a right to 
grant the powers now aſked for, that right is cer- 
* tainly never to be made uſe of but when the na- 
tion is in the moſt imminent danger; and as ! 
can ſee no pretence for ſaying, that the nation 1s 
* now, or is like to be, in any ſuch danger, nor have 
© heard any other reaſon for aſking the powers now 
4 < propoſcd to be given, I muſt ſuſpect that they are 
N aſked for purpoſes that cannot be openly avowed, 
© and therefore I ſhall give my negative to the 
* queition.” 
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Philip Gybbon, Eſq; ſpoke next againſt the que- 
i ſtion; and after him Henry Pelham, Eſq; ſpoke in 
favour of the queſtion 3 then Thomas Palmer, Eſq; 
ſpoke againſt it; and after him, 


— Fax è Ä, 


Mr. al- Florace Walpole, Eſq; ſpoke in ſubſtance thus, 
poles © Gentlemen, Sir, have been at a good deal of 
_ pains to make out a difference between the prece- 
« dents that have been mentioned, and the caſe now 

before us; tho? I think, with very little ſucceß: 

* There never was yet a precedent for any propoſi- 

tion or determination ſo exactly parallel to the caſe 

in hand, but ingenious gentlemen might find out 

© fome minute differenccs ; yet precedents, where no 

© material difference could he ſhewn, have always 

been allowed to be good authorities for what was 

' * propoſed to be done; and in the preſent caſe, I do 
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not find, that with all their ingenuity, they have 
been able to ſhew any material difference between 


* 


— 


* 
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the precedents mentioned, and the propoſition now 
made to us. The two material points now under 
our conſideration, with reſpect to precedents, are, 
whether 1t has not been the practice of Parliament, 
to grant extraordinary powers to the crown in the 
tine of danger ? And in what method thoſe powers 
have been granted? Theſe, J ſay, are the two 
chief points, aud as to both of them, every one 
of the precedents mentioned appears to be as exact- 
ly parallel as any one caſe can be to another, 
* But, Sir, I will endeavour to point out to the 
honourable gentlemen one very material difference 
between the meſſage now before us, and all the 
other meſſages that have formerly come from the 
crown; and it is this, in the preſent meſſage, his 
Majeſty expreſly promiſes to lay a full account of 
whatever expences may be incurred before the next 
Parliament, which is a piece of condeſcenſion that 
was never made by the crown in any former meſ- 
ſage ſent to Parliament: This is indeed a material 
difference, but ſuch a difference, as in my opinion, 
ought certainly to be a prevailing argument for us 
to agree to what is now demanded. And as to 
the meſſage in the year 1702, I muſt, upon this 
occalion, obſerve, that if a greater confidence had 
been placed in her Majeſty, and her then mini- 
ſters, and ſtronger reſolutions made by that Parlia- 
ment, it is more than probable, that the war 
which enſued, might have been intirely prevented, 
or at leaſt, that the enemies of this nation would 
have been obliged to have entered into the war un- 
der much greater diſadvantages than they did; ſo 
that the Now and lukewarm proceedings of that 
Parliament, and the fatal effects they produced, is 
one of the ſtrongeſt arguments that can be ſuggeſt- 
ed, for us now to ſtrengthen his Majeſty's hands 
S 2 in 
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in ſuch a manner as may prevent any ſuch fatal 


* conlequences, 


It is ſurpriſing to me to hear gentlemen com. 
plain that nothing has been laid before them, to 
ſhew the neceſſity for granting the powers now 
* aſked for. Did not his Majeſty in his ſpeech at 
© the opening of the ſeſſion inform us of the war 
then begun in Europe? Does not he by the pre. 
* ſent meſſage acquaint us that this war ſtill conti. 
* nues? And 1s not every gentleman convinced by 
* what he knows of the ſituation of Europe, that 
© the balance of power in Europe intirely depends on 
© theevent of that war? Let which ever ſide prevail, 
if it ſhould be allowed to prevail too far, would 
not the balance of power be thereby overturned, 


c 
0 


© and will not this nation neceſſarily be obliged o 


prevent fo fatal an effect? Beſides this, does not 
every gentleman know that the French have lately 
fitted out a very powerful ſea armament, which, 
if not deſigned againſt this country, can be deſign- 
ed againſt but one other place in the world? | 
© indeed believe that it is defigned againſt Dau- 
© Zick, but if that affair ſhould blow over, which 
© 15 poſſible, before the French fleet ſails, can we then 
be eaſy, can we imagine ourſelves in ſecurity, while 
© ſo large a ſquadron, with an army ready to be 
© put on board, lies within a few hours failing oi 
© our coaſt ? 


= 


© The honourable gentleman by me very well ob. 


© ſerved what has been done by the Dutch, they hid 
© reſolved to reduce 10,000 of their land- forces, but 
© upon the breaking out of the war, they have pu! 
© off that reſolution: They are our natural ally, 


they have hitherto gone hand in hand with us 


© but we know in what a weak and defenceleſs cos. 
dition their barrier in Flanders is at preſent, and i 


we ſhould ſit ſtill and do nothing, is it to be &- 


© pected that they will go on in the ſame way? No 
© Sir, they will be obliged to throw themſelves i 
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« tirely into the arms of France, and muſt depend 
upon the honour of that crown for the preſervation 
of their barrier in Flanders, 

Gentlemen may, Sir, if they pleaſe, call this a 
vote of credit, but as his Majeſty has ſo expreſly 
« promiſed an account, it cannot properly be called a 
vote of credit. It is, in my opinion, only a vote 
of confidence: It 1s only coming to a reſolution, 
* which, by ſhewing the intire confidence we have 
in his Majeſty, will give his inſtances with foreign 
powers the greater weight, and conſequently is ab- 
© ſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the balance 
* of power in Europe, without which this nation can 
never be in any ſafety or ſecurity, 


Samuel Tuffnel, Eſq; ſpoke next likewiſe in favour 
of the motion; after him the Lord Tyrconnel ſpoke 
againſt it; and then, 


261 


Sir William Wyndbam ſpoke to this effect. As I Sir 7/7. 


* find myſelt at preſent very much our of order, I 
* am very unfit, Sir, to offer my opinion on ſo im- 
portant a queſtion : However, I mult beg leave to 
trouble you a little upon this occaſion, becauſe, 
if what is now propoſed ſhould be agreed to, I do 
not know, but it may be the laſt time I ſhall ever 
have an opportunity of delivering my opinion as a 
member of this houſe. 

Wich me, Sir, it a matter of no conſequence, 
* whether the propoſition now made to us be founded 
on precedents or not; for if any thing like what 
is propoſed has been done, I am of opinion, that 
* asoften as it has been done it has been wrong done, 
and the oftner it is done it will {till be the worſe : 
0 
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But to tell us, that the only two points now under 
our conſideration is, Whether extraordinary powers 
have, upon any occaſion, been granted ro the 
crown; and in what method theſe powers have 
o - o . 5 80 
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it right to grant extraordinary powers by an extra. 
ordinary method, upon ſome occaſions, certainly 
we are, upon all ſuch occaſions, to conſider the 
reaſons for granting ſuch powers, and the nature 
of the powers to be granted; and if, upon the 
preſent occaſion, the powers propoſed to be 
granted, are much more extenſive than thoſe for. 
merly granted, and the reaſons for granting them | 
not near ſo ſtrong as upon former occaſions, ng 
former precedent can give any authority for doing 
what is now propoſed. 

We are told of the naval armaments of anc; 
but I would gladly know what we have done t9 
deſerve any inſult from that nation, If contribut. 
ing to throw the affairs of Europe into their preſent 
ſituation, by which the houſe of Bourbon has been 
again put into a condition of pulling down the 
overgrown power of the houſe of Auſtria, which & 
greatly alarmed us ſome years ago: if this, I ſay, 
deſerves any inſult from France, I do not know 
but we may deſerve it: But if this were true, while 


we have an army of 18000 men in this kingdom, 


and 12000 in Ireland all ready at our call, and a 
more powerful fleet than any the French can put 
to ſea, what have we to fear from five or ſix thou- 
ſand French, if they were actually landed in che 
iſland. Sir, if we had not a regiment in the king- 
dom, we could not have any thing to fear from 1o 
inconſiderable a number. And can we ſuppoſe 
the French ſuch fools as to make ſo ridiculous 
an attempt, by which they muſt expect to draw 
the immediate vengeance of this nation upon 

them ? 
* When our armies or our flects are to be aug- 
mented, when we are to enter into expenſive ne- 
gotiations, or when we are deſired to put extraor- 
dinary powers into the hands of the government, 
for purpoſes not to be told; I have often obſerved, 
Sir, that ſome gentlemen are, upon ſuch occa- 
„ ſions, 
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« ons, mighty apt to raiſe phantoms, and to mag- 
© nify imaginary dangers, from whence they argue 
for the neceſlity of providing againſt them as if 
© they were real: We are then to be afraid of inva- 
ſions and inſults from almoſt every power in Eu- 
rope; but when upon other occaſions they are told 
© what is too true, that the nation is in a moſt dan- 
© gerous and diſtreſſed condition, they then inſiſt 
© upon it that we are in the moſt happy ſituation, 
that our trade is in a flouriſhing ſtate, and that we 
© are in friendſhip with, or at leaſt have no diffi- 
* dence of any foreign power whatſoever, 

But now it ſeems, Sir, we muſt grant more ex- 
© tenfive powers to the crown than were ever granted 
by any Parliament, tho? it cannot be ſo mu h as 
* pretended, that we are in any immediate danger; 
for even thoſe gentlemen who talk of the neceflity 
* of granting ſuch powers, tell us, that we are in 
the ſame circumſtances we were in at the beginning 
* of the ſeſſion : It is true, we were not told what 
* circumſtances we were then in, nor are we told 
* what circumſtances we are now in: For this, we 
* muſt depend upon the aſſertion of an honourable 
* gentleman 3 and even he has told us, that he does 
not believe we are in any danger, but does not 
© defire the ſafety of the nation to depend on his be- 


lief. God forbid, Sir, it ſhould ; but if we thus, 


* upon his bare word, give up all the rights of Par- 
* liament, and in ſome meaſure deſtroy the neceſſity 
* of holding any Parliament for the future, I mult 
* ſay, that we ſhall from that moment leave the ſafety 
* of the nation, and the preſervation of our con- 
ſtitution, to depend very much upon his manage- 
ment: This is what I ſhall never agree to: It is 
* what I hope, no Parliament will ever agree to ; 
* and — ha if we are in any danger, or if we are 
like to be in any, danger, let us know our danger 
* from ſomething elſe than his bare aſſertion, and 
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then I doubt not but the wiſdom of Parliament 
will provide effectually againſt it. 

We are ſeldom indeed told much, we are never 
told things but by halves; but if what we. are told 
be true, if his Majeſty has hitherto taken no ſhare 
in the war, we cannot be in any immediate dan. 
ger. However, though-his Majeſty, as King of 
Great Britain, may not have taken any ſhare in 
the war, yet he certainly has, as Elector of Ham. 
ver; and as this nation has, by ſome fatality or 
another, been generally engaged in the ſame quar- 
rel which our King, as Elector of Hanover, eſpouſed, 
if the ſame thing ſhould again happen, this na- 
tion may then, indeed, come to be threatened 


with ſome danger or inſult; but, in ſuch a caſe, | 


it is not neceſſary for us to provide againſt ſuch a 
diſtant and ſuch a conditional danger, in the ex- 
traordinary method now propoſed : Why may we 
not fit for a few months longer, and do in a re- 
cular parliamentary way whatever may ſeem ne- 
ceſſary on that occaſion ? When we are all together, 
we make of ourſelves a pretty good battallion; it 
cannot be ſaid but that we are well officered, and a 
little time might probably bring us to turn to right 
and left, and to perform all the other parts of tx- 
erciſe by beat of drum; but this, Sir, is a ſerious 
ſubject, and therefore I ask pardon. 

We have been told, Sir, that all that is now 
aſked 1s only to put a confidence in his Majeſty. 
No, Sir, 1t 1s to put a confidence in his miniſters, 
and in them I have none: no, not even though 
the hon. perſon on the floor has aſſured us, that 
no wanton or bad uſe ſhall be made of it ; for if 
we once grant the power, we cannot tell how it 
may be uſed, nor can we be aſſured that any future 
Parliament will have it in their power to call thoſe 
to an account, who may make a wrong or a wick- 
ed uſe of it: We are not to expect Sylla's in every 


* age, abſolute power is a bewitching poſſeſſion, 


* and 
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« and ſeldom voluntarily reſigned. The ſame hon. 
« perſon aſked us, if the paſt conduct of the admi- 
« niſtration did not promiſe, rather a backwardneis 
© than a forwardneſs in making uſe of this power? 
] muſt confeſs, Sir, that a backwardneſs has been 
© ſhewn by them in caſes where it was very wrong 
© to ſhew any ſuch thing: When repeated inſults 
© have been offered to the nation; when our mer- 
© chants have been pillaged, and our failors murder- 
© ed, and that for years together, they have ſhewed 
© 1 mean and diſhonourable backwardneſs; and 
© therefore I think we have good reaſon to ſuſpect, 
© that the ſame imprudence may make them unwiſcly 
© raſh, and unſeaſonably forward in engaging in 
© diſputes where the intereſt of the nation may call 
upon them to be at leaſt neutral. 

As all the principal powers of Europe are now 
engaged in a bloody war againſt one another, and 
© as we have not yet taken any ſhare in that war, 
© the preſent circumſtances of Europe are to me a 
* moſt evident proof, that we neither are nor can be 
in any danger, as long as we continue in the ſame 
* ſituation z and as we have no contrary evidence, 
but what appears upon the general miniſterial meſ- 
* ſage, now under our conſideration, I do not ſee 
how we can poſſibly form a pretence for agreeing 
to what is now aſked of us: We ought, and I 
* hope we always will ſhew as great a deference to 
the crown as becometh the freeborn ſubjects of Bri- 
ain; but conſidering how often the crown has, up- 
on former occaſions, been induced to aſſert for 
truth, what time, the diſcoverer of ſecrets, has made 
appear not to be true: Conſidering that we are to 
* look upon this, as well as all other ſuch meſſages, 
as proceeding, from the advice and ſuggeſtion of 
* miniſters ; and when we reflect upon former aſſer- 
* tions which came to Parliament, by the advice and 
* upon the ſuggeſtion of the very ſame perſons, we 
cannot be juſtified in delegating ſo great a power 

* upon 
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upon ſo ſlight an evidence; an evidence which 
time may hereafter, as it has before done, ſhey 
to be intirely falſe, 

I could have added a great deal more upon this 
ſubject, but I find myſelf ſo bad, Sir, I can pro. 
ceed no farther z only ſhall take this opportunity, 
this laſt opportunity, I am atraid, of declaring my 
attachment to the liberties and the conſtitution gf 
my country, by declaring my averſion to the pro. 
poſition now before us,” 


Sir William Yonge, As all the objections made 
to what is now propoſed, have been already fully 
anſwered by other gentlemen, I ſhall not pretend, 
Sir, to enter much into the merits of the queſtion ; 
neither did I intend to have given you any trouble 
in this debate; but ſuch expreſſions have dropped 
from the honourable gentleman who ſpoke lai, WW < 
that it is impoſſible they ſhould be paſſed over WM + 
without ſome notice. He told us, that the crown Wh « 
had often aſſerted for truth what afterwards appeared W « 
to be falſe. This, Sir, I take to be an accula- Wh « 
tion, which is very inconſiſtent with that duty and 
reſpect, which every member of this houſe ougit Wy + 
to ſhew to the crown; and I was the more ivr- WW « 
priſed to hear that gentleman accuſe the crown of W + 
impoſing falſities upon the Parliament, becauſe he ſh * 
always uſes a great deal of caution in what he lays W « 
in this houſe : I was ſorry the hon. gentleman was 
prevented from proceeding in this diſcourſe, be- 
cauſe I believe he would have explained what ke 6 
had ſaid in ſuch a manner, as not to imply ſo 
much diſreſpect to the crown: I dare ſay he 
would ; but as his words now ſtand, I cannot think 
it poſſible they ſhould eſcape the notice of this 
houſe, x 

I promiſed not to enter much into the merits of 
the queſtion, however I will beg leave to explain, 


— 
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hik the ſeſſion, upon the motion for an addreſs to his 
hey Wl « Majeſty 3 I remember fome gentlemen took ex- 
ceptions to an expreſſion, propoſed to be put into 


Lay 


the WW + that addreſs, as if a promiſe of a vote of credit had 
pro- been intended to be couched under it; and upon 
uty, that occaſion the hon. gentleman by me faid, he 
my believed no perſon ſo much as dreamed that ſuch 
n of WW © an uſe was intended to be made of that expreſſion ; 
pro- © becauſe, if any ſuch thing as a vote of credit ſhould 
be deemed neceſſary, the demand for it would come 
© in the uſual way, by a meſſage ; and if any ſuch 
ade © meſſage ſhould come, he believed, no argument 
ully jn favour of it either could or would be drawn from 
end, + the words then propofed to be put into your 
on; il © addreſs. | 
uble Gentlemen, I perceive, pretend, that they can- 
pl not find out the difference between what is now 
al, WF + propoſed and a vote of credit; yet, in my opinion, 
er © if they will be at the pains to compare the two d 
OW together, they may very eaſily diſcover the dif- 
rel WF © ference z for, a vote of credit is, where a fum is 
ula- Wi « given for certain ſervices, not to be accounted for 
and * to Parliament; whereas the preſent meſſage bears 
git WH © this expreſs promiſe in it, that a full and particular 
fer- © account ſhall be laid before next Parliament, of 
i 0l all the expences which may be incurred in conſe- 
ce WF © quence of the powers now to he granted; and as 
ſays no power is deſired, but what appears to me ne- 
Wa Wy © ceflary for the ſecurity and quiet of the nation, I 
be. neither can ſee nor have heard any ſufficient reaſon 
0 * for not granting them.” 
be Sir John Barnard. The hon. gentleman who gz. Jobs 
ink * ſpoke laſt, found fault, Sir, with my worthy friend Bae? 
thi WY © below me, for ſpeaking diſreſpectfully, as he cal- ipec=u. 
* led it, of the crown; upon which I muſt cbſerve, 
s of * that the hon. gentleman is very apt, I will not ſay 
Wl willingly, to miſtake what other gentlemen ſay, 
5 * and then to find fault with what he ſuppoſes they 
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did ſay. My worthy friend ſaid, that the cron Wl me 
has often been induced to aſſert for truth, why WM de 
time has afterwards diſcovered not to be true, Sir. WM © th! 
the crown 1s never ſuppoſed to know any thing of 
but by information; and if thoſe who inform th- 
crown, have been themſelves miſinformed, or ſhonl 
for any private and wicked purpoſe, give the crown 
a falſe information, the crown may, by ſuch in. 
formation, be induced to aſſert for truth, what time 
may very probably ſhew not to have been true; 
ſo that, without any explanation, there is no foun- 
dation for finding fault with what my worthy friend 
ſfaid*: Nay, it is what happens but too often; were 
not we told but a few years ago, of ſome ſecret 
articles in an alliance entered into between two of 
our neighbours, by which Gibraltar was to have] 
been taken from us, and the Pretender was to have 
been placed, by force, upon the throne of thel: 
realms : This was afterwards diſcovered not to be 
true; and indeed, to conſider the ſituation and 
circumſtances of the two powers, who were ſaid to 
have entered into theſe articles, it is hardly poſſible 
to believe that any ſuch projects ſhould have eu- 
tered into either of their heads: Yet this was 
confidently aſſerted ; and to have pretended at that ; 
time to have doubted of it, it would, I belicve, 
have been reckoned highly diſreſpectful to the 
0 


crown, if not downright diſaffection. So far are 
we, Sir, from being obliged to believe every thing 
aſſerted by the crown, that we are, in many 
caſes, bound to inquire into the truth of {uci 
aſſertions; and if they ſhould, upon ſuch inquiry, 
appear to be falſe, we ought to puniſh thoſe, who 
have either fooliſhly or knaviſhly impoſed upon 


the crown. 


Upon the preſent occaſion, Sir, the crown is ab 
ſolutely ſafe from any accuſation or ſuſpicion d 
this kind; for we have not, as yet, had the lea 
information from the crown; even by the preſet 

8 © meſſage 


ſent 
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meſſage, notwithſtanding the great powers thereby 
« demanded, it is not ſo much as inſinuated, that 


che nation is in any danger, nor are we informed 


« of any fact from which it may conjectured, that 
the nation may ſoon be in danger: It has indeed 
© heen inſinuated, by an hon. gentleman in this 
© houſe, by way of ſupplement to the meſſage, that 
© we are in danger of an invaſion from France; but 
© even that gentleman himſelf ſays, he does not be- 
© lieve we are in any danger, which is ſomething 
© very ſingular ; he does not, he ſays, believe it, 
but yet he would have every other gentleman in 
© this houſe believe it; for it is certain, there is no 
danger to be apprehended from any other foreign 
power; therefore it is impoſſible for any gentle- 
* man, who is of his opinion, with reſpect to our 
danger from France, to agree to his reſolution. I 
* ſay, it is impoſſible that any gentleman, who does 
© not think the nation in any danger, ſhould agree 
* to the granting to the crown an unlimited power, 
© of railing forces by ſea and land, of entering into 
* expenſive alliances, and putting the nation to an 
* infinite expence. 
But perhaps, Sir, the danger we are now 
© threatened with, is of a domeſtic nature: If fo, I 
* wiſh ſome of thoſe gentlemen who know it, would 
* riſe up and give us ſome account of it; for really 
* my imagination 1s ſo barren, that I cannot form to 
* myſelf, an idea of any ſuch danger, unleſs it be 
© the danger of having the majority of next Parlia- 
ment conſiſt of ſuch perſons, as may not be agree- 
© able to ſome gentlemen 3 and if the vote of credit 
* weare now to give, ſhould be applied towards pre- 
* venting that danger, if any part of the money ſhould 
be made uſe of for that purpoſe, it is certain that 
no gentleman needs be under any apprehenſions or 
* any uneaſineſs from the promiſe now made, of ac- 
counting to next Parliament. But I beg pardon, 
Sir, I believe I ſhould not have called the reſolution 
* propoſed 
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© propoſed to us a vote of credit; for I find gentle, 
men are greatly divided, whether it ought to be 
called a vote of credit, or a vote of confidence 
However, I think that diſpute may be eaſily ac. 
* comodated, by calling it a vote of confidence and 
ern., 5 

It may be thought, Sir, that I do not treat this 
© ſubject ſcriouſly enough: I will allow, that if the 
* nation were really in any danger, it would be ar 
* affair of very great conſequence. In ſuch a caſe, 
it would bea very ſerious queſtion to determine, 
* Whether we ſhould devolve the power of Parlia- 
* ment upon the crown for a ſhort time : But when 
* gentlemen come upon ſuch a demand, without an 
foundation; when even they themſelves tell ys 
they believe we are in no danger, but tell us 
of a French ſquadron with four or five thouſand 
forces ready to be put on board; and, becauſe 
we are now juſt at the end of a Parliament, make 
uſe of that ſtory, as a ſufficient argument for us to 
_ Put it in the power of a miniſter; never to call an- 
other; I ſay, Sir, ſuch a demand, founded upon 
ſuch an argument, muſt be looked on as a mini- 
ſterial demand only; and therefore ought either to 
be treated with ridicule, or rejected with indignation, 
It is a demand of ſuch a nature, Sir, that, in my [ 
opinion, no gentleman, who has the leaſt regard Wb * r 
for Parliaments, or who expects ever to fit in 
another free Parliament, can agree to it.“ 


A 
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Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir, in the Ml © 
* ſtation in which I have the honour to ſerve the 
King, I cannot fit {till when I hear the crown re- 
fected on in the manner it has been, I am, in 
Juſtice to the memory of the late King, and in Wl © 
duty to the preſent, obliged to take notice of what Wl © 
happened to fall from the honourable gentleman , 
under the gallery. His late Majeſty's aſſertion, . 
relating to the two ſecret articles agreed on between 
& two 
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* wo foreign powers, which that gentleman took 
© notice of, and which he was pleaſed to ſay ap- 


| peared afterwards not to be true, was as well founded, 


and as true an aſſertion as ever came from the 
© crown, It is true indeed, Monſ. Palm, the Im- 
' perial miniſter then at this court, denied that there 
© were any ſuch ſecret articles in the treaty 3 but 
« Sir, when we have the word of the late King from 
© the throne on one fide, and the denial of a foreign 
© miniſter, a miniſter of inferior rank to, upon the 
© other, I muſt ſay that in ſuch a caſe, to pretend to 
© be at a loſs which to give moſt credit to, 1s treating 
© the memory of our late Sovereign with very great 
© indignity 3 and I am ſure, if time has diſcovered 
© any thing, it has diſcovered the contrary of what 
© the honourable gentleman pretends. Do not we 
© all know that Gibraltar was ſoon after actually be- 
 fieged, and if proper care had not been taken to 
prevent it, every thing elſe that was ſtipulated by 
* theſe ſecret articles, would as cegainly have been 
* undertaken, The other proje&t, if it had been 
© undertaken, would, I believe, have met with the 
ame ſucceſs 3 but I am perſuaded, there are ſome 


who are ſorry it was not accompliſhed. 


Gentlemen talk, Sir, of miſinforming, and im- 
* poling upon the crown; but in that caſe, it was 
not his late Majeſty's miniſters here who informed 
him, it was he that informed them of that tranſ- 
action: He had his information at Hanover, and 
© his information was ſo good, that he could not be 
* deceived : I know as well, and am as certain, that 
there were ſuch articles, as thoſe very perſons who 
drew up the articles. I am ſorry, Sir, I have 
been provoked to ſay ſo much. To talk of theſe 
* things may now be improper, and perhaps I can- 
* not juſtify myſelf in having ſaid ſo much, yet in 
1 ug to the late King, I think I could fay no 
c els. 
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© As to the queſtion itſelf, I have heard no 0b. 
jections made, but what have been fully anſwered 
by other gentlemen, therefore ſhall not trouble you 
farther upon it, but only to declare, that as this na. 
tion may be expoſed to great dangers during the 
interval of Parliament, I think it abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to comply with his Majeſty's meſſage ; and 
as an account is to be rendered to next Parliament, 
and that Parliament muſt meet ſome time nent 
winter, if not ſooner, the powers now to be granted 
cannot, in that time, produce any bad conſequences; 
but may produce very good effects, by giving a 
due weight to any propoſals his Majeſty, in con- 
JanEtion with his allies, may think proper to make 
to the powers now engaged in war,” 


IVilliam Pulteney, Eſq; © As it is now fo late, Sir, | 


and as ſo many unanſwerable objections have been 
already made to the propoſition now before us, [ 
ſhould not have ſtood up to give you any trouble, 
but that I think the queſtion of ſo great moment, 
that I ought to teſtify my averſion to it by ſome. 
thing more than a bare negative, As to the dan- 
ger from the French fleet, Sir, it is either too near 
to be provided againſt by any thing that can be 
done in conſequence of this meſſage; or it is fo re. 
mote, that it may provided againſt in a regular 


manner: This has already been taken notice of, 


and has not as yet received any anſwer. But | 


muſt farther obſerve, that if there had ever been } 


any ground to ſuſpect, that the French fleet was de- 
ſigned againſt this iſland, their not coming hither 
before now, is ſufficient to remove any jealouſy 
that might have been entertained that way. They 
might have had ſhips ſufficient to have tranſported 
5 or 6000 men to this iſland, and thoſe troops 
might have been embarked, nay, and even landed 
in this iſland, long before this time; and thereſor 
their fleet's waiting ſo long in their — a 
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« plain demonſtration, that they are not deſigned 
« againſt this iſland, but againſt a 22 which they 
pring. 
« It is ſomething very ſurpriſing to me, Sir, th 
© upon the preſent occaſion, we ſhould be told what 
© the Dutch have done, or rather, indeed, what they 
© have not done. When they make any reduction 
© of their forces, in order to ſave public expence, 
© and to ſpare their people, we are then told, that 
© their example can be no rule for us: But if they 
© make any neceſſary addition to their land forces, 
© in order to put themſelves in a poſture of defence 
© againſt dangers, which we, from the difference of 
© our ſituation, have not the leaſt reaſon to appre- 
© hend, then we are told, we ought to follow their 
* example : But in the preſent caſe, even the example 
© of the Dutch can be no argument: We have al- 
© ready done more than they have done, we have not 
© only reſolved to keep up the ſarne number of land 
forces, which certainly would not have been done, 
* if the tranquility of Europe had remained un- 
© diſturbed 3 but we have already made a very large 
addition to the number of our ſeamen z an addition, 
which amounts to a greater number of men, 


than that number of land forces, which the Dutch 


© have only reſolved not to reduce; ſo that tho? we 
be not near ſo much expoſed to the danger as the 
© Dutch, yet we have already very far exceeded them, 
* in the expence we have put ourlelves to, on account 
* of the war, x | 

© We are next told, that the towns in Flanders are 
in a very bad ſituation, and no way provided for 
defence. For God's ſake, Sir, are we thus to be 
* eternally the dupes of Europe? If the Emperor, 
* or any other power, neglects to keep their fortified 
; N in a proper poſture of defence, muſt we an- 

wer for that neglect ? Are we, for the ſake of pre- 
* ſerving the balance of power in Europe, to under- 


* take at our own charges, to defend every power 
Vor, XII, * 0 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. 1734 
in Europe, and to prevent their being invaded or 
conquered by any of their neighbouring powers? 
Such arguments, Sir, I ſhould think ridiculous, if 
made uſe of for perſuading us to put ourſelves to 
the leaſt additional expence; but they are much 


more ſo, when they are the only arguments made 


uſe of, for prevailing with us to make a total ſur. 
render of our liberties. Surely gentlemen muſt 
think this houſe mighty ready to reſign the liberties 
of their country, when they make ſuch propoſitions, 
and ſupport them by ſuch arguments. 
* To me, Sir, it really appears, as if this propo- 
ſition had been made by way of experiment, to ſee 
what lengths we might be prevailed on to go; and 
if we agree to it, I am ſure it is what we can never 
anſwer for to ourſelves, our conſtituents, or our 
ſterity : Nay, we cannot anſwer for it even to 
is Majeſty himſelf ; for it is a deſtroying of the 
rights of Parliament; and as his Majeſty's right to 
the crown, is founded on the rights of Parliament, 
whatever tends to the deſtruction of the one, muſt 
tend to the deſtruction of the other. The Parlia- 


ment, Sir, is the guardian of the crown as well as 


of the people. We are to protect the people in 
the enjoyment of their rights and privileges, we are 
likewiſe to protect the crown againſt wicked and 
evil counſellors; and, in my opinion, the meſſage 
now before us, and the propoſition now made to 
us, are of ſuch an extraordinary nature, that if the 


ſpirit of liberty, that ſpirit, which brought about 


the revolution, and eſtabliſhed the preſent family 
upon the throne, is not already quite extinguiſhed 
in this nation, we may ſoon expect to ſee a Parlia- 
ment, that will not only cenſure, but condemn and 


pou thoſe, who have been the chief adviſers of 
« 


uch a meaſure.” 


Mr. Solicitor General ſpoke next for the queſtion ; 


after him Sir John Hynd Cotton ſpoke againſt it; and 


then 
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then the queſtion was put, which upon a diviſion, Queſtion 
was carried in the affirmative by 248 to 147. put. 


The addreſs was accordingly drawn up, and pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty by the whole houſe, on Monday 
the firſt day of April : To which his Majeſty returned 
a moſt gracious anſwer, 


N the 3d of April, the order of the day, for Appropri- 
the houſe of Commons to reſolve itſelf into a ating and 

Committee of the whole houſe, on the bill for en- 1" » tf 

abling his Majeſty to iſſue and apply a certain ſum 3 

(1200, oool.) therein to be mentioned, out of the 

ſinking fund, being read, a motion was made, that 

the ſaid Committee might have power to receive a 

clauſe of appropriation, with a power to his Majeſty 

to apply ſuch ſums of money, as ſhould be neceſſary 

for, or towards the increaſe of the expences, that 

ſhould ariſe by the augmentation of his Majeſty's 

forces by ſea or land, as his Majeſty in his great 

wiſdom ſhould judge neceſſary to make, and for con- 

certing ſuch meaſures as the exigency of his affairs 

might require. 

This n and unappropriating clauſe 

(as it was called by ſome gentlemen) ſtood great de- 

bates, and was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed in both houſes ; 

and 4 the houſe of Lords it occaſioned the following 

proteſt. 


Die Jovis, 11mo Aprilis, 1734. 


Hodie ada vice lefa eſt billa, intitled, An act for Proteſt a- 
enabling his Majeſty to apply the ſum of one million gainſt the 
two hundred thouſand pounds out of the ſinking ——_ 
fund, for the ſervice of the year 1734, and for ap- finking 8 
3 the ſupplies granted in this ſeſſion of Par- fund. 
lament, 
| Propoſed to commit the bill: Which being ob- 
ected to, and long debate thereupon, 


T 2 The 
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liamentary credit and national faith; and is more 


dence, that their principal and remaining intereſt, 


pluſſes, exceſſes, and overplus monies therein ſpecified 
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The queſtion was put, Whether this bill ſhall be 
committed? | 
It was reſolved in the affirmative. 


Diſſentient, 
1. D Ecauſe the taking away, in this manner, the 
whole produce of the ſinking fund, has a ten- 
dency, as we apprehend, to the deſtruction of par. 


dangerous in its conſequences, as it is founded upon a 
doctrine newly laid down, That the proprietors of 
all the debts ſubſcribed to the South-ſea company, 
have no right to their principal money, but only to 
an annuity of 4 per Cent. and if this opinion ſhould 
be thought to be countenanced by Parliament in paſ- 
fing this bill, we are apprehenſive, that the effects of 
it may be too ſoon and ſeverely felt, eſpecially ſince 
the ſaid proprietors have found by experience, that 
they have been paid off, when their annuities, or 
ſtocks, were above par; and the ſinking fund is now 
diverted, when, as we apprehend, the ſaid ſtocks 
and annuities are likely to fall conſiderably under 


par. 


2. Becauſe we look upon this proceeding to be 
contrary to the contract, underſtood. to have been 
made, between the public and thoſe creditors, who 
conſented to the reduction of their intereſt, in confi- 


would thereby be better ſecured ; in purſuance of 
which, an act was made, in the third year of his late 
Majeſty's reign, whereby it was enacted, That the 
monies to ariſe from time to time, by certain fur- 


(which are commonly called the ſinking fund) ſhall 
be appropriated for diſcharging the principal and in- 
tereſt of ſuch national debts and incumbrances, 33 
were incurred before the 25th day of December, 1716, 
and were declared to be national debrs, and ,were 


I provided 
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provided for by act of Parliament, in ſuch manner 
and form, as ſhould be directed or appointed in any 


future act or acts of Parliament; and the ſaid act 


of Parliament is confirmed by another act, made in 
the 6th year of his late Majeſty, which (after recit- 
ing, that the ſaid overplus money will be greatly 
increaſed, as it was from the 24th of June, 1727) 
applies the ſaid overplus monies, as they ſtood ap- 
propriated by the former act, and likewiſe eſtabliſhes 
a contract between the public, and every individual 
creditor of the public, that ſubſcribed to the South- 
fea company, that the ſaid ſubſcribing creditors ſhall 
have a perpetual annuity of 4 per Cent. from the year 
1727, until they ſhould be paid off; and then ap- 
plies the ſinking fund fo increaſed, to pay off ſuch 
debts, as were contracted before the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1716, and declared to be national debts, and 
provided for by act of Parliament; which, if it is 
purſued, will be the moſt effectual means (as it is the 
ſtrongeſt ſtipulation that can be made) for paying 
off the national debt. And theſe appropriations in 
the ſaid acts, were manifeſtly made, to prevent 
the application of the ſinking fund to the current ſer- 


vice of the year, or to the payment of any debts in- 


curred ſince the year 1716, which, like the preſent 
navy debt, may have lain dormant as long as they 
could poſſibly be concealed, and been occaſioned by 
miniſters, who have run the nation into larger ex- 
pences every year, than they thought for their intereſt 
to demand from Parliament, We apprehend the 
greater danger fram this proceeding, by conſidering 
the ſteps which have been taken, before it came to 
this point. At firſt, ſome ſurpluſſes were diſtinguiſhed 
out of the ſinking fund, and ſupplies for the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year raiſed upon them. Then a 
ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds, being ſurpluſ- 


les of the ſaid fund, over the million which had been 


annually paid off, was applied laſt year in the ſame 
manner, Now the whole is taken at once; and we 
38 * may 
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has been raiſed this year, and puts it in the power of 


either no buſineſs in the country, or had particular 
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may juſtly ſuſpect, that the next attempt will be t 5 
mortgage the ſinking fund; the conſequence of which Wl tude 
will inevitably be (as we conceive) a total deſtruction dat 
of parliamentary credit, and introduce a neceſſity of conſ 
taxing the funds. The next ſtep is more eaſy to be WE war: 
foreſeen, than proper to be expreſſed, 


3. Becauſe the appropriating clauſe in this act Is, | 
in effect, an unappropriation of all the money that 


a miniſter, to divert any of the ſupplies, to whatever 
purpoſes he ſhall think fit; and this, in conſequence 
only of an unprecedented meſſage from the crown, 
ſpecifying neither the dangers apprehended, nor the 
ſervices propoſed 3; whereas appropriating claules, | 
were introduced to prevent the ſecret ill uſe of pub- 
lic money, and every tendency to break through 
them, is a juſt foundation for parliamentary jealousy 
and inquiry; and therefore we apprehend, that we 
cannot anſwer it to the nation, it we ſhould acquieſce, 
when ſuch innoyations are attempted, 


4. Becauſe this new method of unappropriating WI H 
money, raiſed for particular utcs, ſruſtrates and cludes Wy pe 
the wiſdom and caution of Parliaments in the original WM fa 


grant of thoſe monies, which is always in con- Wi © 
tequence of eſtimates laid before the other houſe, and 
for ſervices ſpecified; and this coo, at the beginning WI be 
of the ſeſſion in a full houſe : Whereas, this unappro- WW 4 
priating clauſe comes in, not only at the end of the 
ſeſſion, but at the end of the Parliament, in a thin 
houſe, after many gentlemen were obliged to go to 
their reſpective countries, and the houſe may be ap- 
.prehended to have conſiſted chiefly of ſuch, who had 


3 


— — — — 2 


reaſons for not going there, till this clauſe ſhould be 
firſt paſſed, and take effect. 


© — we 


"4 Becauk 
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5, Becauſe this clauſe gives miniſters ſuch a lati- 
tude to embezzle or miſapply the public money, 
on WH that we apprehend it to be of the moſt dangerous 
of Wl conſequence : For the accounts (if any) given after- 
be WH yards of the diſpoſal of ſuch ſums, tho? impoſſible 

to be credited, may be impoſſible to be diſproved. 

Domeſtic fortunes may be raiſed out of foreign ſub- 
is, dies, and the money aſked for our defence, and 
hat granted for our ſafety, may be employed for our de- 
of Wl firuſtion. The vote of credit in the year 1726, and 
ver WI what was built upon it, coſt the nation one million, 
ice ſeren hundred, ninety-ſeven thouſand, ſeven hundred 
vn, ad thirty pounds, excluſive of the great increaſe of 
the WI forces by ſea and land, that were granted by Par- 
es, WT liament ; four hundred and thirty-five thouſand 
ib- pounds were never accounted for to Parliament; and | 
ch WF the reſt were accounted for under the articles of ; 
ul) money paid to the Landgrave of Heſſe, amountin 
we v one million, ſeventy-nine thouſand, ſeven hundre 
ce, pounds; to the crown of Sweden, one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds; to the Duke of Wolfenbuitle, 4 

one hundred thouſand pounds; to exchange to the 7 
ing Heſians, ten thouſand, three hundred thirty-five | 
des pounds; to exchange to Denmark, twenty-two thou- 
nal fand, fix hundred ninety-four pounds: And all this 
on- expence was incurred, to guard againſt dangers 
which the adminiſtration then gave out, they appre- 
ing WH hended from the exorbitant power of the houſe of 


r0- Wl Auſtria. 

the 

hin 6. Becauſe the money raiſed this year amounts J 
) to WI to three millions, nine hundred and eighty thouſand 1 


ap- pounds, One million is raiſed by that expenſive way 
had of mortgaging the falt for eight years; the ſinking 
ular WW fund amounting to twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
be s taken, and every thing done that can carry an ap- 
pearance of eaſing the land this election year: But 

this bill not only gives the miniſters a power over 

ul WF the whole ſupply raiſed this year, but, by this un- 
T 4 precedented 
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precedented device, lays a certain fonndation of 3 9. 
greater load upon the land, which the nation may be ¶ powe 
reduced to pay off, with intereſt, next year: Ang Wl tine 
we cannot omit this circumſtance, That the money I bend 
voted this year, exceeds the ſupply, to the amount WI ding 
of above one hundred thouſand pounds, for tl 


7. Becauſe we eonceive this precedent to be the | 
more dangerous, at the end of a Parliament, and 
may be followed, fatally for our liberties, at the con- 
cluſion of future Parliaments: For we have little 
reaſon to be ſure, and as little to hope, that future 
Parliaments will be, like this, unbyaſſed, uncorrupt, 
uninfluenced, by the great number of employments 
they enjoy; zealous aſſerters of the laws, liberties, 
and conſtitution of their country. And ſhould there 
ever hereafter unfortunately be choſen a houſe of 
Commons, conſiſting of a ſet of men, corrupted by 
a miniſter, bartcring the liberties of their country 
for places and penſions, in the moſt flagitious man- 
ner; deteſted and deſpiſed by thoſe they repreſent, 
they would probably, towards the end of their term, 
complete the meaſure of iniquity, by lodging ſuch a 
power in the hands of their correſponding miniſter, 
as would enable him to chooſe them again in tie ſuc- 
ceeding Parliament, contrary to the intentions, as 
well as intereſts, of their true electors, by which | 
means, corruption and tyranny would be entailed 
upon this nation, in the moſt dangerous manner, by 
the ſanction of Parliament. 


8. Becauſe blending inconſiſtent matters of this 
nature, as we conceive, in a money: bill, lays this 
houſe under the utmoſt difficulties, ſince the delays 
occaſioned by any alterations made in this houſe to 
Tome. parts of a money-bill, may be unavaidable ob- 
ſtructions to other parts of it, that require expedition 
and diſpatch, 


. . Sv rr 


9. Becaulc 


9. Becauſe the extending of this unprecedented 
power to the 24th of December next, is a length of 
ume beyond what was ever known (as we appre- 
hend) in any caſe, and is, in our opinion, not only 
dangerous, but unneceſſary : For the chief pretence 
for the vote, was to have power during the interval 
of Parliament, which may be choſen and meet much 
he WT fooner, if it ſhall be thought convenient, after fo ex- 
nd teafive a power is lodged in the hands of the mini- 
n. WT fters for ſo long a term. 


tle 

ure WI Denbigh, Craven, Marlborough, 

pt, Lichfeld, Bathurſt, Carteret, 

nts Coventry, Weymouth, Oxfordand Mort. 
es, WI Northampton, Montroſe, Tweedale, 

ere Vucbelſea and Starr, Gower, 

of Nottingham, Strafford, Maſbam, 

by Clinton, Toanet, Ker. 

ry Wh M9, 

M- 


nt; 0 Monday the 8th day of April, Mr. Chancel- Meſlage 
lor of the Exchequer acquainted the houſe, that m—_ 0 

ha Wl be had a meflage from his Majeſty to that houſe, ceßs Royal. 

er, W ſigned by his Majeſty ; which he preſented to the 

ic- bouſe, and the ſame being read by Mr. Speaker, was 

as % followeth, 


ed GEORGE R. 
by N IS Majeſty having been pleaſed to direft letters 
1 patent to be paſſed under the great Seal of Great 
Britain, for ſetiling on the Princeſs Royal an annuity of 
Ns 50001, per annum, as a mark of his royal ſavour and 
his affetion to her, and the laws now in being reſtraining 
ys bis Majeſty from granting the ſame for any longer term 
to than his own life, hopes, he ſhall be enabled to make 
b- cb grant for the life of the ſaid Princeſs Royal, in caſe 
on e hall ſurvive his Majefly, and recommends the conſi- 
deration thereof to this bouſe, 


ik Which 
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Which meſſage was immediately taken into cor. | 


deration, and leave was given to bring in a bill in A 
purſuance of the ſame. 


And on Tueſday the 16th day of April, his Ma. 
jeſty came to the houſe of Peers, and gave the royal 
aſſent to the many public and private bills. 


After which his Majeſty made the following moſt 
gracious ſpeech to both houſes of Parliament. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I Give you my hearty thanks for the great dif. 
I patch you have given to the public buſineſs, 
and for the confidence you have repoſed in me, | 
for the honour and ſecurity of my kingdom. 80 

ſhort a ſeſſion, at ſo critical a conjuncture, con- 
cluded with ſo much unanimity, and ſo juſt a re- 
« gard for the true intereſt of the nation, will give 
great weight and credit to all our tranſactions, and 
* procure that reſpect and dependence upon the great 
council of this nation, which are fo nec-fſary to 


* ſupport the honour and intereſt of Great Britain, 
both at home aud abroad. 


0 
. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, ' 
© I muſt acknowledge in a particular manner the ; 
real and readineſs, which you have ſhewn in rail : 
ing, in ſo effectual a manner, the neceſſary ſup- ; 
© plies ſor the ſervice of the year. The proviſion you ' 
have made for paying off great part of the debt of y 
the navy, a debt neceſſarily and unavoidably in- 
curred, and carrying a higher intereſt than the 014 f 
national debt, and which being at a diſcount, in- 
creaſed the charge and expence in all contracts of | 


the navy and victualling, mult certainly be thouglit | 
of ſingular ſervice to the public, 


S SS a ao 


K B 


My 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The time limited for the expiration of this Par- 


( «© liament drawing near, I have reſolved forthwith to 


iſſue my proclamation for the diſſolving of it, and 
for calling a new Parliament; that the inconve- 
© niences unavoidably attending a general election, 
may be put an end to, as ſoon as poſſible. But I 
« ſhould think myſelf inexcuſable, if I parted with 
© this Parliament, without doing them the juſtice to 
© acknowledge the many ſignal proofs they have 
given, through the courſe of ſeven years, of their 
duty, fidelity and attachment, to my perſon and 
government, and their conſtant regard to the true 
* intereſt of their country. 

The proſperity and glory of my reign depend 
* upon the affection and happineſs of my people; 
upon my preſerving to them all their legal rights 
* and privileges, as eſtabliſhed under the preſent ſet- 
© tlement of the crown in the Proteſtant line. A 
aue execution and ſtrict obſervance of the laws, are 
the beſt and only ſecurity both to ſovereign and 
* ſubject : Their intereſt is mutual and inſeparable 3 
and their endeavours for the ſupport of each other 


$ © ought to be equal and reciprocal : Any infringe- 


ment or encroachment upon the rights of either, 
is a diminution of the ſtrength of both, which kept 
* within their due bounds and limits, make that 
* juſt balance, which is neceſſary for the honour 
* and dignity of the crown, and for the protection 
and proſperity of the people: What depends upon 
* me, ſhall, on my part, be religiouſly kept and 
* obſerved ; and I make no doubt of receiving the 
* juſt returns of duty and gratitude from them. 

I muſt, in a particular manner, recommend it 
to you, and from your known affection do expect, 
that you will uſe your beſt endeavours to heal the 
* unhappy diviſions of the nation, and to reconcile 
the minds of all, who truly and ſincerely wiſh the 


* ſafety and welfare of the kingdom, It would be 


* the 
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the greateſt ſatisfaction to me to ſee a perfect har. 
mony reſtored among them, that have one and 
the ſame principle at heart; that there might be 
no diſtinction, but of ſuch, as mean the ſupport 
of our preſent happy conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and ſuch, as wiſh to ſubvert both. This is 
the only diſtinction, that ought to prevail in this 
country, where the intereſt of King and people is 
one and the ſame, and where they cannot ſubſiſt, 
but by doing ſo. If religion, liberty, and pro- 
perty were never at any time more fully enjoyed, 
without, not only any attempt, but even a ſha- 
dow of a deſign, to alter or invade them; let not 
theſe ſacred names be made uſe of, as artful and 
plauſible pretences, to undermine the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, under which alone they can be ſafe. 

© I have nothing to wiſh, but that my people may 
© not be miſguided. I appeal to their own con- 
* ſciences, for my conduct, and hope the providence 
of God will direct them in the choice of ſuch re- 
< preſentatives, as are moſt fit to be truſted with the 
care and preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, and all the religious and 
civil rights of Great Britain. 


And afterwards, the Lord Chancellor, by bis 
Majeſty's command, ſaid, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


It is his Majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, that 
this Parliament be prorogued to Tueſday the four- | 


© teenth day of May next, to be then here held; and 
« this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Tue 
day the fourteenth day of May next. 


be 
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The Firſt Seſſion of the Fourth Septennial 


Parliament. 


HIS Parliament met on the 14th of Ja- 
| nuary ; when his Majeſty went to the houſe 


of Peers, and the Commons being ſent for, 
his Majeſty's pleaſure was ſignified to them, by the 
Lord Chancellor, that they ſhould return to their 
houſe and chooſe a Speaker, and preſent him to his 
Majeſty on the 23d of the ſame month: They re- 
turned accordingly, and unanimouſly choſe the 
Right honourable Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; to be their 
Speaker. 


On the 23d, his Majeſty opened this ſeſſion of 
Parliament, with the following ſpeech to both 
houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

HE preſent poſture of affairs in Egrope is ſo 
i well known to you all, and the good or 
bad conſequences, that may ariſe, and affect us, 
from the war being extinguiſhed, or being carried 
* on, are ſo obvious, that I am perſuaded you are 
© met together, fully prepared and determined to 
© diſcharge the great truſt repoſed in you at this 
© critical conjuncture, in ſuch a manner, as will beſt 
contribute to the honour and intereſt of my crown 
and people, 

* I opened the laſt ſeſſion of the late Parliament, 
by acquainting them, that as I was no ways en- 
* gaged, but by my good offices, in the tranſactions 
* that were declared to be the principal cauſes 
* and motives of the preſent war in Europe, it was 
* neceſſary to uſe more than ordinary prudence and 
* circumſpeCtion, and the utmoſt precaution, not to 
determine too haſtily upon ſo critical and impor- 
ant a conjuncture; to examine the facts alledged 
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on both ſides, to wait the reſult of the councils of 
thoſe powers, that are more nearly and immediate. 
ly intereſted in the conſequences of the war, and 
particularly, to concert with the States General of the 
United Provinces, who are under the ſame engage. 
ments with me, ſuch meaſures as ſhould be thought 
moſt adviſcable for our common ſafety, and for re. 
ſtoring the peace of Europe. 

We have accordingly proceeded in this great 
affair, with the mutual confidence which ſubſiſts be. 
tween me and that republic; and having confi 
dered together on one fide, the preſſing applica. 
tions made by the Imperial court, both here and 
in Holland, for obtaining ſuccours againſt the 
powers at war with the Emperor, and the repeated 


profeſſions made by the allies on the other ſide, 


of their ſincere diſpoſition to put an end to the 
preſent troubles, upon honourable and ſolid terms; 
I concurred in a reſolution taken by the States Ge- 
neral, to employ, without loſs of time, our joint 
and earneſt inſtances to bring matters to a ſpeedy 
and happy accommodation, before we ſhould come 
to a determination upon the ſuccours demanded by 
the Emperor. Theſe inſtances did not at firſt 
produce ſuch explicit anſwers from the contending 
parties, as to enable us to put immediately in exe- 
cution our impartial and ſincere defires fo: that 
purpoſe : Refolved however to purſue ſo great and 
ſalutary a work, and to prevent our ſubjects from 
being unneceſſarily involved in war, we renewed 
the offer of our good offices in ſo effectual a man- 
ner, as to obtain an acceptation of them. 
In conſequence of this acceptation, and of out 
declaration made thereupon to the reſpective powers 
engaged in the war, no time has been loſt in 
taking ſuch meaſures, as ſhould be moſt proper, to 
make the beſt uſe of their good diſpoſitions for re 
eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Europe: And | 
have the ſatisfaction to acquaint you, that things 
are 
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tare now brought to ſo great a forwardneſs, that I 
« hope in a ſhort time a plan will be offered to the 
. conſideration of all the parties engaged in the pre- 
t ſent war, as a baſis for a general negotiation of 
7 peace, in which the honour and intereſt of all 


e parties have been conſulted, as far as the circum- 

. ſtances of time, and the preſent poſture of affairs 
© would permit. 

en I do not take upon me to anſwer for the ſucceſs 


te. col a negotiation, where ſo many different intereſts 
ni. are to be conſidered and reconciled; but when a 
ptoceeding is founded upon reaſon, and formed 
© from ſuch lights as can be had, it had been inexcu- 
the fable, not to have attempted a work, which may 
ro) WM © produce infinite benefits and advantages, and can 
de. de of no prejudice, if we do not ſuffer our ſelves to 
the © be ſo far amuſed by hopes, that may poſſibly be af- 
ns; WM © eerwards diſappointed, as to leave ourſelves expoſed 
Ge. © to real dangers. 
ain © I have made uſe of the power which the late 
edy © Parliament intruſted me with, with great modera- 
me tion; and I have concluded a treaty with the crown 
by of Denmark, of great importance in the preſent con- 
irt juncture, It is impoſſible, when all the courts of 
ing Europe are buſy and in motion, to ſecure to them- 
xc. ſelves ſuch ſupports, as time and occaſion may re- 
hat WM © quire, for me to fit ſtill, and neglect opportuni- 
ind WI ties, which, if once loſt, may not only be irre- 
om © ffievable, but turned as greatly to our prejudice, 
ved s they will prove to our advantage by being ſca- 
an. WI © ſonably ſecured ; and which, if neglected, would 
have been thought a juſt cauſe of complaint. This 
our Wl © neceſſary confidence placed in me, has given great 
ors weight ro my endeavours for the public good, 


to Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

* * I have ordered the accounts and eſtimates to be 
| 1 WH Pfcpared and laid before you, of ſuch extraordina- 
nos Ml - 77 expences as were incurred laſt year, and of ſuch 
are 1 * ſervices 
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© ſervices as I think highly neceſſary to be carried of 
and provided for; and whatever additional charge 


_ © ſhall be found neceſſary, ſhall be reduced, as or 
© as it can be done conſiſtently with the COmmon 


« ſecurity. 
And as the treaty with the crown of Denmart i; 


© attended with an expence, I have ordered the fame 
© to be laid before you. 


I make no doubt, but I ſhall find, in this houſe 


of Commons, the ſame zeal, duty and affection, 
as I have experienced through the whole courſe 


C 
C 

© of my reign; and that you will raiſe the neceſ. 
4 


ry — with cheerfulneſs, unanimity and dif. 
atch. 


The ſenſe of the nation is beſt to be learn. 


© ed by the choice of their repreſentatives ; and [| 


C 

am perſuaded, that the behaviour and condu& 
* of my faithful Commons, will demonſtrate to 
© all the world, the unſhaken fidelity and attach- 
* ment of my good ſubjects to my perſon and go- 
< vernment, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© It is our happineſs to have continued hitherto 
in a ſtate of peace ; but while many of the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe are engaged in war, the 
conſequences muſt more or leſs affect us; and as 


ty, we ought to be in a readineſs, and prepared 


fome degree increaſed, to prevent greater, and 
ſuch, as if once entered into, it would be difficult 
to ſee the end of, I hope my good ſubjects will 
not repine at the neceſſary means of procuring 
the bleſſings of peace and of univerſal tranquillity, 
or of putting ourſelves in a condition to act that 
part, which it may be neceſſary and incumbent 
upon us to take, 
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the beſt concerted meaſures are liable to uncertain- 


againſt all events; and if our expences are in 
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1 ol After his Majeſty was retired from the houſe, the Motion 
roo Lords immediately took the ſpeech into their con- _— ad- 
coil gderation, and the ſame being read, a motion was 
no made, That a dutiful addreſs ſhould be preſented 

by that houſe to his Majeſty, to return his Maje- 
kis « ſty their unfeigned thanks for his moſt gracious 
mc © ſpeech from the throne ;. to acknowledge his Ma- 

WT © jcſty's care for the true intereſt of his people, in pre- 

ul: WF © venting their being unneceſſarily engaged in the 
a + preſent war, and in concerting meaſures with the 


degree, that a plan might be ſhortly offered to the 
30. © confideration of the parties concerned, as a baſis 
for a general treaty : To aſſure his Majeſty, that ; 
they would not be amuſed by any hopes whatſo- 2 

* ever, ſo far as to leave the ſecurity of his Majeſty | 
and his kingdoms expoſed to real dangers z and ö 
„ that their endeavours ſhould never be wanting to 
diſappoint the vain expectations of thoſe who might 

a © imagine advantages to themſelves from ſuch me- þ 
1 W945: To declare, that they truſted in that good l 
harmony which ſubſiſted between his Majeſty and b 
* * the States General; and to aſſure his Majeſty, 
* that they would ſupport him in all ſuch meaſures 
1 W © might be neceflary for ſecuring the bleflings of | 4 
peace and tranquillity, or for putting this nation in 
* condition to act that part, which it might be in- 
cumbent on Great Britain to undertake : To ac- 
t knowledge the felicity they enjoyed, in his Ma- 
| eſty's having always eſteemed the intereſt of So- 
' vercign and ſubject, as mutual and inſeparable, and 


er having made the due execution and obſervance of 
\ © L, XII. 1 « the 


ule States General for reſtoring the public tranquillity ; 
ff. « to declare their ſatisfaction in obſerving, that the 
| good offices of his Majeſty and the States General 
had been accepted by all parties engaged in the war; 
n. and that it was to be aſcribed only to his Majeſty's | 
i + uncommon vigilance for the welfare of his people, | 
uct WY « and the repoſe of Chriſtendom, that the ſalutary | 
4 © work he was engaged in, was advanced to ſuch a 
: 
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the laws the rule of his government; and to aſſure car 
his Majeſty, that they were determined to convince Wl © wa 
the world, by a ſteady courſe of loyalty, that they 10 
conſidered the maintenance of their religion and 
liberties, as being involved in the ſupport of his WM pre 
* Majeſty's perſon and government, and in the iþr 
« preſervation of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal tie 
* houſe; and that tt was their unalterable pur- or 
* poſe to tranſmit theſe invaluable bleſſings to po. WM ul 
* ſterity. 


a W & © © 


* col 

© f0f 

This motion was introduced with fpeeches, the {MW * vo 
fubſtance of which was as follows. 18 
© ho 


My Lords, as this nation was no way concern- v. 
© ed in the tranſactions, which were declared to be w! 


the principal cauſes and motives of the preſent war in 
in Europe, I cannot but admire the wiſdom of his an 
* Majeſty's conduct, in preventing this nation's be. w 


ing any way engaged in it; but, my Lords, when 
the ſword is once drawn, it is impoſſible to foretel! 
* how far it may be carried, or when it will be put 
* up. The parties engaged may, as yet, be mode. 
rate in their expectations, as well as their demands; 
but fucceſs of either ſide may elate the minds of 
the victors, and may make them refolve to carry 
their conqueſts much farther, than they at the be- 
* ginning really intended, and farther than is con. 
ſiſtent with the balance of power, or the libertis 
of Europe; and therefore, though this nation was, 
© at firſt, no way concerned with the motives 0r 
* cauſes of the war, yet it may at laſt come to be 

very deeply concerned in the event: For this res- 

* ſon it became neceſſary, as ſoon as the war broke 

ou, to put this nation not only in a proper poſture 

© of defence, but in a condition to act with vigou!, 

* incaſe of need; and in this the wiſdom of his Mi 

jeſty's councils is not leſs conſpicuous, than in tit 

1 cle 
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« care he has taken not to engage us too haſtily in the 
war. 

The moſt ambitious deſigns, my Lords, may 
« ſometimes be concealed under the moſt plauſible 
« pretences 3 but to penetrate into the moſt ſecret 
« ſprings, and to diſcover the real views of the par- 
ties concerned, there was no method more certain 


© or more effectual, than that which his Majeſty has. 


© taken : To make an offer of his good offices, for 
* compoſing the preſent unhappy differences of Eu- 
© rope 3 and, in purſuance of the acceptation of Eis 
good offices, to propoſe ſuch a plan of peace as 
may be conſiſtent, as much as poſſible, with the 
© honour and intereſt of all the parties engaged in 
© war, is a certain and an infallible way to diſcover, 
© whether any of them have ſecret views, which are 
* inconſiſtent with the general intereſt of Lurope; 
© and if any ſuch views ſhould be diſcovered, then 
vill it be proper and neceſſary for his Majeſty, 
* and the other Princes and ſtates of Europe, to join 
together, and concert ſuch meaſures as may defeat 
* thoſe ambitious views, wherever they may be found 
| lurking and concealed, 

This, my Lords, was the moſt prudent and 
the molt effectual meaſure which his Majeſty could 
| purſue; and, in the purſuit of this meaſure, he 
has taken all thoſe ſteps which the moſt conſum- 
mate wiſdom could direct: He has taken care, 
that neither of the parties concerned ſhould have 
* the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect his being any way par- 
* tal in the affair; and he has, in every thing, act- 
*ed in concert with the States General of the Unit- 
el Provinces, who are our moſt natural allies, and 
who are under the ſame engagements with him. 
* By this concert, if there be any Prince or State 
in Europe, that entertains an ambitious view of 
* conqueſt, they will be made to ſee, that, as ſoon 


as their views are diſcovered, they muſt expect to 


be attacked by the united force of Great Britain 
GW * and 
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© and Holland; and there is no more effectual wiy 
of preſerving the peace of Europe, than that of 
© depriving the ambitious of all hopes of ſuccek, 
in any of the projects they may form, againk 
* the liberties or the dominions of their neigh. 
* bours. 
To make this meaſure ſtill more effectual, ir 
* was neceſſary, my Lords, not only to provide fr 
© our defence at home, but to arm ourſelves with 
© alliances abroad, and to engage as many of the 
Princes and States of Europe, not already concern. 
* ed in the war, as we could, in the ſame falutary 
* meaſures : For this reafon we cannot but applaud 
* his Majeſty's conduct, in having concluded a tre: 
ty with the King of Denmark ; by which, and by 
the other treatics which his Majeſty may here. 
© ter conclude, it is not to be doubted, but that 
* he will be enabled to put a ſtop to the viftor- 
< ous arms of either of the parties engaged in war, 
in caſe they ſhould attempt to carry their ſucceſks 
and their conqueſts, farther than may be conſiſtent 
wich the balance of power in Europe. 
At the ſame time, my Lords, we cannot but 
* admire his Majeſty's prudence and moderation, i 
* the uſe he has made of that power, which was { 
* reaſonably granted to him by the laſt ſeſſion of ll 
Parliament, with reſpect to the additions he tus 
been pleaſed to make to the naval or land force 
of this kingdom: The additions made to either 
are but very inconſiderable; the principal expene 
has been occaſioned by making additions to our 
* naval force, which expence is always the leaſt bur 
* denſome, and the moſt uſeful to this nation; and 
the ſmall addition that has been made to our [ani 
* forces, has been made in that way which is mol 
convenient to the ſubject, and leaſt expenſive u 
the public: Yet, my Lords, this moderate uſe d 
* that power, this ſmall additional expence whid 
* the nation has been put to, joined with the * 
5 del 
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dent meaſures which his Majeſty has purſued 
abroad, has already, we fee, produced extraordi- 
© nary effects. It has already produced an accep- 
tation of his Majeſty's good offices, for compoſ- 


© ing the differences now ſubſiſting in Europe; and 
it is not to be doubted, but that a continuance of 


* the ſame vigorous meaſures, will produce a ge- 
* neral agreement to that plan of peace which his 
* Majeſty, in conjunction with his. allies, is to 
* propoſe to the parties engaged in the preſent 
war. 

As theſe meaſures, and the good effects of them, 
© have proceeded from that concord and confidence 
© which have hitherto ſubſiſted between his Majeſty 
and his Parliament, ſo the good effects which we 
dare yet to expect ſrom them, muſt intirely de- 
* pend upon the powers at war being convinced, 
that the ſame concord and confidence do ſtill ſub- 


* liſt; and therefore I ſhall take the liberty to 


move your Lordſhips, That, Sc. (as before-men- 
* tioned. ) X 


To this motion an amendment was propoſed, Amcrnd- 


and laſt ſhould be left out, and that the motion ſhould _ 
and thus, 


* Toreturn his Majeſty their unfeigned thanks for 
his moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne 3 and to 
acknowledge the felicity they enjoyed, in his Ma- 
jeſty's having always eſteemed the intereſt of So- 
vereign and ſubject as mutual and inſeparable, and 
having made the due execution and obſervance of 
the laws the rule of his government; and to aſſure 
his Majeſty, that they were determined to con- 
vince the world, by a ſteady courſe of loyalty, that 
they conſidered the maintenance of their religion 
and liberties, as being involved in the ſupport of 
his Majeſty's perſon and government, and in the 


U 3 pre- 


That all the intermediate paragraphs between the firſt Went Pro- 
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* preſervation of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in hi; 
royal houſe ; and that it was their unalterable pur. 
poſe, to tranſmit theſe invaluable bleſſings to po. 
6 ſterity.? 


The argument for this amendment was to the effed 
as follows, viz. 


Argument My Lords, the members of this houſe, who are 


for = in the ſame ſituation with me, muſt labour under 
Amend . | 
de a very great diſadvantage, when they are to give 


their ſentiments of what is propoſed upon any ſuch 
occaſion as the preſent. As we know nothing cf 
his Majeſty's ſpeech, till we hear it from the throne, 


till we hear it in this houſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that we can ſpeak ſo exactly or methodically to it 
as otherwiſe we might. If I had the motion, my 
Lords, in my hand, I could exactly point out the 
paragraphs 1 am to ſpeak to; but as I have not, 
1 hope your Lordſhips will allow me to ſpeak from 
the notes I have taken of it ; and if I have miſtak- 
en any of the paragraphs, I hope thoſe Lords, 
who are better acquainted with it than I am, wil 
endeavour to ſet me right. I ſhall readily admit, 
that the motion made by the noble Duke, has 
been drawn up with a great deal of zeal and pru- 
dence ; and I believe it has been concerted with as 
much care and caution, as was conſiſtent with the 
deſign. 
* The firſt paragraph, my Lords, is, in my opi- 
nion, a very proper return, from this houſe, to his 
Majeſty's ſpeech from the throne ; and the luſt pa- 
ragraph is a declaration of our zeal and affection 
for his Majeſty, and his illuſtrious family, which 
I think proper upon all occaſions, and even neceſ 
fary at the beginning of a new Parliament, eſpe- 
cially at ſuch a conjuncture as the preſent : The 
two paragraphs therefore will, 1 am convinced, 
„ 
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« appear highly reaſonable to every Lord in this 
© houſe 3 but as for all the intermediate paragraphs, 


| © it is my opinion, that they deſcend too much into 


particulars for this houſe to agree to, without ſome 
« farther information than we have, as yet, before 
Gus. 

hope, my Lords, our affairs are in the condi- 
tion repreſented to us in his Majeſty's ſpeech; but, 
© az I ſhall always have a great regard for the ho- 
' nour and dignity of Parliament; and, as ſpeeches 
from the throne have always, in the language of 
© this houſe, been ſuppoſed to be ſpeeches from the. 
* miniſters 3 therefore I cannot think it conſiſtent 
© with the dignity of this houſe, to take things ſo 
much upon truſt, as to depend intirely upon what 
© they may be pleaſed, from time to time to tell us. 
t was the ancient and the right method of Parlia- 
* ment, to keep, as much as poſſible, to generals up- 
* on ſuch occaſions ; to expreſs their affection for 
* the King, and their zeal for the ſervice of the 
* crown, but to avoid entering into any thing that 
might look like an approbation of the meaſures 
* purſued by the miniſters : With regard to the pro- 


ceedings in this houſe, the deſcending into parti- 


* culars does not, 'tis true, preclude us from enter- 
ing into future inquiries, or from cenſuring what 
way be found to be wrong upon any ſuch inquiry; 
but without doors it is otherwiſe; for people who 
* are not perfectly acquainted with our methods of 
* proceeding, which is the greateſt part of mankind, 
look upon the addreſs of this houſe as the real 
ſenſe of the houſe, with reſpect to every particu- 
lar meaſure mentioned in that addreſs z and there- 
* fore, ſuch a general approbation of all the mea- 
* ſures that have been purſued, and the declaring 
our ſatisfaction with ſo many particulars, may 
* have very bad effects, and will bring this houſe 
into contempt with the generality of mankind, if 
ve ſhould — cenſure, and perhaps puniſh 

U 4 X a mi- 
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+ ceſs which his Majeſty or the nation can deſite; 
but from our paſt negotiations, I cannot think, 
* my Lords, we have any reafon blindly to approve 
of the preſent. This nation has, within theſe ey 


* we were told, to preſerve the peace of Europe, and 
* eſtabliſh the public tranquillity 3 but if chat wi 
* the real and true deſign, no one of them proved 
* effectual for the purpoſe ; the laſt treaty always 
wanted a new one, in order to carry it into execu- 
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a miniſter, for thoſe very meaſures, which we had ing 
before ſo fully and ſo particularly approved. 6 ſev 
* Speeches from the throne have always, my Lords, WM of 
been looked on, not only in Parliament, but eva the 
without doors, as ſpeeches drawn up by the mini. do 
ſters; and the deſign of addreſſes A each houſe WM © th 
of Parliament, by way of anſwer or return to ſu nc 
ſpeeches, has always been, to teſtify to the world, Ml © fo 
the affection of the Parliament towards the King, ca 
and their reſolutions to ſupport him in all ſuc} © ol 
meaſures as they ſhall approve of; but if we ſhould il © tl 
once fall into the way of anſwering the ſpeech p-. © 0! 
ragraph by paragraph, and approving, without ! 
either information or inquiry, of every thing which ]M * i 
the miniſters have been pleaſed to mention in that WM © 3 
ſpeech, people will then begin to think, that tie k 
addreſs of this houſe was drawn up by the mini-W © * 
ſters, as well as the ſpeech ; in which caſe, de 
deſign of ſuch addreſſes will be intirely fruſtrated, WM © ! 
they will no way affect either our friends or our 
enemies: In ſhort, they will become vox & pre: 
terea mbhil, 

* With reſpe& to the negotiations now carrying 
on, for reſtoring the tranquillity of Europe, I hope, 
my Lords, they will be attended with all the fuc- 


years, been engaged in a great multiplicity of diffe 
rent negotiations, all of them expenſive, and ſome 
of them ſuch as might havebeen attended with dan- 
gerous conſequences : They were all intended, 4 


ton; and thus, my Lords, we have been a botct 


* ug 
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ing and piecing up one treaty with another, for 
« ſeveral years. The peace of Europe and the balance 
of power, was to have been fully eſtabliſhed by 
« the treaty of Hanover; but we found it would noc 
© do, and therefore that treaty was pieced up with 


| « the treaty of Seville: This, again, we found would 


not do, although we had then four to one, we 
found it impracticable, or at leaſt dangerous, to 
* carry it into execution, and therefore we were 
« obliged to conclude the treaty of Vienna: By this 
the treaty of Seville was executed fully, indeed, of 
our ſide 3 but how this laſt treaty is to be executed 
do not know; for it now appears that, to render 
© it effectual, ſome new treaty is wanting, at lealt 
* as much as for any of the former. Thus we have 
been ſetting up a ſort of paper credit, in treaties 
© and negotiations; and we have, I am afraid, ex- 
* tended it already farther than our fund will be able 
© toanſwer, 

* Whether this nation ought to have engaged in 
* the war, is a queſtion which it is impoſſible for 
your Lordſhips, at preſent, to determine, becauſe 
the treaty of Vienna has never yet been laid before 
this houſe 3 and if from that treaty, when laid be- 
* fore us, it ſhould appear, that we were, in honour, 
© obliged to engage in the war, our agreeing now to 
* the ſecond paragraph of the motion, would no way 
contribute to the credit of this houſe : With reſpect 
* to that treaty, the Dutch and we are upon a ve 
* different footing : By that treaty, we went plum 
in at once to the guaranty of all the Auſtrian domi- 
* nions, without exception or reſerve, at leaſt with 
regard to any of the Chriſtian powers; for, with 
reſpect to the Turks, I think we ſhewed them a 
* little more regard, by making them an exception 
* toour guaranty. The Dutch, indeed, agreed like- 
* wile to that treaty z3 but how did they agree to it, 
* my Lords? It was after long and mature delibera- 
tion, and, as I have been told, under ſeveral re- 

* ſtriCtions 
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* ftrictions and limitations; ſo that, with reſpect u 
the concluding of that NT it cannot be ſaid tha 
ve acted in concert with Dutch; and with re. 
* ſpect to the late tranſactions, whether we have ade 
in concert with them I do not know, but I am 
certain, they have not acted in concert with us; 
for they concluded a treaty of neutrality wich 
* France, before, I believe, we knew any thing of 
© the matter; and, notwithſtanding the great ex. 
< pences we have been at, in augmenting our forces 
both by ſea and land, they have not yet added one 
man to their land- forces, nor one ſhip to their naval, 
nor have they concluded one expenſive treaty ; 
4“ 

* 

c 

c 

= 


A.1 


nay, I do not know if they have been at the ex. 
pence even of one courier, unleſs it was ſuch a 
were fent on account of their treaty of neutrality, 
How then, my Lords, can we talk of concerting 
meaſures with the States General, when, from what 
has been as yet made public, there appears to have 
been no other concert between us, than that we 
have perhaps, from time to time, acquainted them 
with the meaſures we were to take, and the expences 
we were to put ourſelves to. 
* As for the acceptation of our good offices, it was W 
very natural, both for the States General und us, | 
* ſince we were not engaged in the war, to offer our 
good offices for reſtoring the peace; this ws the 
© leaſt that either of us could do, and it was natural 
for all the powers engaged in war to accept of that 
offer; it was the leaſt that either of them could «0 
in return; becauſe every one of them will cer 
ly pretend, that they are heartily inclined tow 2: 
. 
- 
4 
4 
6 
4 
* 


peace, and are ready to agree to any reaſc ne 
terms; but when thoſe terms come to be ſetiled, 
I believe, the ſide that appears to be the ſtrongeſt 
will have the moſt reaſon, and will inſiſt upon the 
other's agreeing to ſuch terms, as they may be 
pleaſed to call reaſonable ; and therefore, I do not 


think it conſiſtent with the dignity of this houſe, 
0 
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« to expreſs our ſatisfaction in ſo ſolemn a manner, 
upon our good offices having been only accepted: 


And much leſs can I agree to our expreſſing, in 


« ſuch a particular manner, our ſatisfaction at a ꝓlan's 
being ſo far advanced, that it will be ſoon ready 
© to be offered to the parties concerned: If this plan 
had not only been offered, but actually approved 
* by all the parties concerned, 1t would then have 
© been incumbent upon us to have expreſſed our ſa- 
* tisfaction with ſo much vigilance and wiſdom : 
© But is the ſimple drawing up a plan, a matter 
© of moment, worthy of the notice of this houſe ? 
© Is it not in every man's power, at leaſt every man 
© that can write, to draw up any plan he pleaſes ? 
And ſhall we, my Lords, ſo ſolemnly take notice 
© of what might have been done by any writing 
* clerk in Europe? I appeal to every one of your 
© Lordſhips, if this is not expoſing the proceedings 
© of this houſe to the utmoſt contempt z and if, 
upon the publiſhing of that plan, it ſhould appear 
to be no very extraordinary one, what will the 
world then ſay of theſe our anticipated enco- 
* miums ? 

* His Majeſty, in his ſpeech, has heen pleaſed to 
* tell us, that he has concluded a treaty with Den- 
* mark, which is, it ſeems, to be laid before the 
* cther houſe, and the reaſon given for ſo doing is, 
* becauſe it is to be attended with ſome expence 3 
but this treaty we have neither ſeen, nor is it ſo 
* much as promiſed to be laid before us, and therefore 
* 1t is impoſſible to ſay any thing for it or againſt it. 
Whether this treaty was concluded in concert with 
the Dutch, I do not know, but it does not appear 
that they are to contribute any thing to the charge 
of it; and even without ſeeing the treaty, I may 
take notice, that if the balance of power in Europe 
* be in any danger, the King of Denmark is as much 
concerned in its preſervation as we are; and by an 


* expreſs treaty between the Emperor, and him, he 
© 8; 
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is, as much as weare, engaged to guaranty his 
Imperial Majeſty's dominions ; fo that by this ney 
* treaty with us, the King of Denmark has laid him. 
© ſelf under no obligations that I can hear of, by 
* what he was before engaged in, both by his own 
* intereſt, and by his treaties with the Emperor; and 
yet we are, it ſeems, to pay him a large annual 
* ſubſidy: However, my Lords, as theſe matters 
* will come in more properly to be conſidered, when 
the treaty this laid before us, I ſhall at preſent take 
no farther notice of them, but only to obſerve, that 
by approving of all meaſures in general, as i; 
propoſed by this motion, we approve of this treaty, 
before we have either ſeen it, or know any thing 
about it. 

If we are no way concerned in the preſent war, 
if we have given no reaſonable cauſe of offence to 
any of the powers of Europe, what occaſion is there, 
my Lords, for putting any threatening words into 
our addreſs? To aſſure his Majeſty, that we wil 
be ready to ſupport him in ſuch meaſures as may 
be incumbent on us to undertake, is certainly a 
* threatening way of expreſling ourſelves, and will 
probably be taken as ſuch, by ſome of the powers 


were in a better condition than we are; I wiſh the 
nation were free of that heavy load of debts, 
under which it groans at preſent 3 but while we 
are oppreſſed with ſuch a load of debts, and ſuch 
a number of taxes, all mortgaged and pre-engaged, 
is this nation in a condition to threaten, or can we 
pretend to frighten the powers of Europe. We 
may be able, we muſt defend ourſelves when at- 
tacked ; but ſurely we ought not to draw an attack 
or an inſult upon ourſelves, by threatening others 
with what we will do, at a time when none of our 
neighbours have ſo much as a deſign to diſturb us, 
at leaſt, in ſo far as we have yet been my 
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now engaged in war. I wiſh, my Lords, we | 
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© thoſe who ought to acquaint us, in caſe they ſuſpect 
© we are in any danger. 

« This paragraph, my Lords, 1s very inconſiſtent 
« with the former part of the motion: By the ſe- 
© cond paragraph, we are to acknowledge his Ma- 
« jeſty's care for the true intereſt of his people, in 
preventing their being unneceſſarily engaged in a 
war; and, by this paragraph, we are to make uſe 
* of ſuch menacing words, as may engage his Ma- 
* jeſty in a war whether he will or no, or whether 
eit be the intereſt of his people or not. This, I 
* ſay, appears to me, to be altogether inconſiſtent, 
* and therefore, if theſe two paragraphs ſtand part 
* of the motion, I hope the latter will be a little 
{ ſoftened ; but I have, I think, ſhewn ſufficient 
© reaſons, for leaving them, and all the intermediate 
* paragraphs out; for which reaſon, I ſhall conclude 
' with moving for this amendment, That Sc. (as 
before mentioned.) 


The anſwer made to this argument was in ſub- 
ſtance thus: 
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My Lords, the noble Lord who propoſed the Anſwer to 


amendment to the motion now before us, ſet out the argu- 


with ſuch an eulogium upon it, that I imagined he Ment 4 
mend 


* was to agree with it in every particular; and I be- ment 


gan to indulge myſelf, with the hopes of having 
* the ſatisfaction to find, that his Lordſhip's opinion 
* was the ſame with mine. I was glad to hear his 
* Lordſhip acknowledge, that the motion had been 
drawn up with a great deal of zeal, a great deal 
* of prudence, and a great deal of caution : In this 
* I agree with him; for I think the motion made 
to us by the noble Duke, is ſo prudently, and fo 
* cautiouſly worded, that I am ſurpriſed to hear the 
* leaſt objection made to it. 
* If by any ſuch addreſs, my Lords, this houſe 
* were to be precluded from all future inquiries z nay, 
my Lords, if there were any words in the addrets 
now 


302 


© has been purſued, I ſhould think there might be 


4 
4 


motion made to us, I cannot find the leaſt reaſon 


* 
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now propoſed, which might be interpreted as x 
expreſs approbation of any particular meaſure thy 


reaſon for the amendment propoſed ; but as ng 
ſuch thing can be preſumed, from any part of the 


for ſuch a thorough reformation, as what is pro. 
poſed by the amendment. I have as great a re. 
gard for the honour and dignity of Parliament, x 
any Lord in this houſe ; but I likewiſe have a great 
regard for the duty and reſpect we owe to the 
King; and, after his Majeſty has been graciouſy 
pleaſed, in his ſpeech, to give us ſo full an account 
of his conduct, I muſt leave it to your Lordſhips 
to conſider, how odd, how diſreſpectful it would 
look in us, to take no manner of notice in our an- 
ſwer, of any one thing he has told us, but only in 
general to thank him for his ſpeech from the 
throne, and to declare, what J hope no man haz 
juſt reaſon to doubt of, Would not people gene. 
rally from thence conclude, that we regarded very 
little what his Majeſty had told us, and would not 
his enemies from thence imagine, that his Parl. 
ment put no confidence in him? This is what the 
noble Duke was aware of; and therefore, to ſhew 
our reſpect to his Majeſty, he has touched gene- 
rally, upon every thing, that his Majeſty has been 
pleaſed to mention in his ſpeech; but, at the 
ſame time, his motion is conceived in ſuch terms, 
as cannot any way interfere with the honour and 
dignity of this houſe, or with any of our future 
proceedings. | 
As for our former treaties and negotiations, i 
is not my buſineſs, at preſent, to vindicate all of 
any of them; but as they have been taken notice 
of by other Lords in this debate, I hope your 
Lordſhips will indulge me with leave, to make 
ſome few obſervations upon them. In treating 
and negotiating with foreign powers, I 7 not 
| Kno, 
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know, my Lords, that any general rules can be 
eſtabliſned; for whatever rules we may preſcribe 
to ourſelves, we can preſcribe none to the foreign 
courts we have to do with; and therefore, we muit 


always direct our meaſures, according to the hu- 


mours we find in them, and according to the va- 
nous incidents that occur. This was the caſe with 
reſp:& to the treaty of Hanover: A dangerous 
league had been formec againſt the honour, the 
trade, and the poſſeſiions of this nation: Theſe 
deſigns we had given no occaſion to, by any ſalſe 
ſtep, by any provocation, or by any miſmanage- 
ment on our parts; but after we found they were 


actually formed, it became neceſſary for us to con- 


ce:t meaſures for preventing their execution; and 
that was effectually done by the treaty of Hanover. 
* This was all that was, or could be intended by that 
' treaty, and every one knows, how effectual it 
proved, for the purpoſe it was deſigned : We 
thereby diſappointed all the warlike projects of & ain 
' againſt this nation; and after we had convinced 
them, that they could get no advantage by being 
' at enmity with us, then, and not till then, was it a 
time to think of reſtoring a good correſpondence 
between the two nations; and this was fully ef- 
fectuated by the treaty of Seville. We had then 


nothing to do, but to make up that breach, which 


the Imperial court had made between us and them, 
by their entering into the league with Spain againſt 
"us; and by the treaty of Vienna, not only this 
breach was made up, but a thorough reconcilement 
was eſtabliſhed, to all human appearance, between 
* the Emperor and Spain : By this laſt treaty, there- 
fore, it muſt be granted, that the affairs of Europe 
* were put upon juſt ſuch a footing as we ought to 
* defirez and if treaties ſince made, or meaſures 
' lince purſued by foreign courts, have overturned 
or diſturbed the eſtabliſhment that was then made, 
* ſurely we are not to be blamed 3 for I know of 

* no 
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no treaty we have ſince concluded, nor any nego. 
tiation we have ſince carried on, except thoſe we 
have lately been obliged to conclude or carry on, 
either for preventing the preſent war, or for re. 
ſtoring the peace of Europe; and if theſe laſt prove 
as effectual as our former treaties and negotiations 
have done, neither this houſe nor the nation will 
have any reaſon to find fault with them, 

Now, my Lords, with reſpect to the ſever] 
paragraphs, propoſed by the amendment to be left 
out of the motion, let us but conſider them one 
after another, and we ſhall find them all conceived 
in ſuch general terms, that there can be no good 


reaſon aſſigned for leaving any of them out; and | 


the reſpect we owe to his Majeſty, muſt be a ſtrong 
argument in favour of every one of them; becauſe 
we are certainly in duty, nay, in common de- 
cency, bound to take ſome ſort of notice, of every 
thing he has mentioned in his ſpeech, By the 
firſt, we only acknowledge his Majeſty's care, in 
preventing our being unneceſſarily engaged in the 
war. Do we by this, my Lords, either affirm or 
deny our being engaged, by the treaty of Vienna, 
or by any other treaty, to take a ſhare in the war? 


Have we then any occaſion to conſult the treaty | 


of Vienna, before we agree to the making ol this 
return to his Majeſty's ſpeech ? Suppoſe it ſhould 
afterwards appear, that we were by the treaty ol 
Vienna, or otherwiſe, engaged to have joined in 
the war at the very beginning ; will what 1s now 
propoſed, preclude our inquiry into that affair, 0r 
will any cenſure we can paſs upon thoſe who ad- 
viſed the contrary, ſhew any inconſiſtency in the 
proceedings of this houſe? And as to our acknov- 
ledgments to his Majeſty, in relation to his having 
concerted meaſures with the Dutch, for reſtoring 
the public tranquility z this too is conceived in fuct 
general terms, that we neither affirm nor deny his 


having done fo ; therefore, we are left at full liberty 
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to conſider this affair likewiſe hereafter, and to 
* come to ſuch reſolutions, as may then appear juſt 
© and reaſonable. | | 

As this paragraph of the addreſs propoſed, is 
© conceived in ſuch general terms, I do not think it 
* at all neceflary for us at preſent to inquire, how 
« far we are engaged by the treaty of Vienna, or 
© how far his Majzſty and the States General have 
* proceeded in concert together; but allow me, my 
Lords, to ſay ſomething in anſwer to what has been 
* alledged upon both theſe heads. With regard to 
our engagements by the treaty of Vienna; it is 
true, the Emperor has demanded ſuccours from 
dus, and inſiſts that we are, by that treaty, obliged 
to furniſh them; but as this war was occaſioned 
by the affairs of Poland, in which we had no con- 
© cern, it is certain we are no way obliged, by that 
* treaty, or any other I know of, to furniſh any ſuc- 
cours, either to him, or to any other power now 
engaged in the war. Then as to the concert be- 
* tween the Dutch and us, tho? the forms of their 
government, did not allow them to join with us 
* at firſt in the treaty of Vienna, yet the negotiation 
* antecedent to that treaty, mult certainly have been 
carried on in concert with them, becauſe they are 
named as principal contracting parties in the treaty 3 
* and they acceded to it, as ſoon as the neceſſary 
* forms of their government would admit. Their 
* acceſſion may have been, for what I know, clog- 
* ged with ſeveral reſtrictions and limitations; but 
whatever theſe reſtrictions or limitations were, it 
* 1s certain that the Emperor, in the preſent con- 
juncture, looks upon them to be as much obliged 
as we are, to furniſh him with the ſtipulated ſuc- 
cours, and has accordingly made as peremptory 


demands for theſe ſuccours upon the Dutch, as he 


has made upon us. 
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* The treaty of Neutrality has likewiſe been men. 
tioned, as concluded by the Dutch, without any 
concert with us. Whether the deſign of that 
treaty was communicated to this court, I ſhall 
not take upon me to to determine ; but as neither 
the Dutch nor we had any concern in the war at 
the beginning, or can hereafter be any way con- 
cerned in the war, unleſs that barrier ſhould be ar. 
tacked, or that either of the parties engaged ſhould 


attempt to carry their conqueſts ſo far, as to en- 


danger the balance of power in Europe, ſurely their 
concluding a treaty of neutrality for that barrier, 
coꝝld no way concern us, nor can it be locked on 
as any way inconſiſtent with that concert, which 
ought. to be kept up between us, eſpecially con- 
ſidering, that even by that treaty they reſerve to 
themſelves a liberty of fulfilling all their engage- 
ments to the Emperor, and would, notwithſtanding 
that treaty, be at full liberty to engage iu the war, 
if either party ſhould, under pretence of what has 
happened in Poland, attempt to overturn the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, 


© The Dutch, it is true, my Lords, have not as 


4 


yet made any augmentation of their forces, either 
by ſea or land; but we may eaſily find a reaſon 
for it, if we will but recollect the great reduction 
they had actually reſolved to make of their land 
forces, juſt before the preſent war broke out. This 


reduction they have ever ſince ſuſpended, on ac- 


count of the war, and for no other reaſon ; and 
therefore it is to be looked on as an augmentation 
made in concert with us, for rendering more ef. 
fectual thoſe meaſures we may jointly take for re- 
ſtoring the public tranquility, and eſtabliſhing 
the balance of power. * all which, I think 
it is evident, that the concert between the Dub 
and us, which is ſo neceſſary for both our intereſts, 
has been exactly obſerved by both, in every mea- 
ſure in which we had a joint concern, 1 
6 
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© The next paragraph propoſed to be left but, is 
that by which we declare our ſatĩs faction in obſerv- 
© ing, that his Majeſty's BY offices have been ac- 
t cepted of; and that a plan of peace may be ſhort- 
y offered to the parties concerned: As his Ma- 


| + jeſty has, in his ſpeech, been pleaſed to mention both 


© theſe particulars to us, it would, my Lords, in my 
opinion, be very diſreſpectful in us, not to ſay one 
© word of either in our addreſs, by way of return to 
© his Majeſty's ſpeech 3 and the noble Duke has 
© propoſed to mention them in ſuch a general man- 
© ner, that I wonder to hear it found fault with. It 
is not to be queſtioned, but that all the parties en- 
© gaged in war will declare, they are ready to except 
© of reaſonable terms; ſuch declarations are not, in- 
* deed, of any great conſequence z but, my Lords, 
* the acceptation of good offices 1s a great deal 
more; it is in ſome manner the accepting of a 
| mediation, and ſubmitting, as it were, to the arbi- 
tration of a third party. Declarations may per- 
haps be eaſily obtained, and may be of no effect 
when obtained; but the acceptation of a media- 
tion, or of good offices, is not fo eaſily obtained; 
* we know that they have been often refuſed, and 
the accepting of them always ſhews a great defe- 
* rence and nel to the power whoſe good offices 
* are accepted of; and therefore it is no way be- 
* neath the dignity of this houſe to declare our 
* fatisfation in obſerving, that his Majeſty's good 
* offices have been accepted. 

* As to the plan to be offered to the conſideration 
* of the parties concerned, if, by what is propoſed, 


* we were to declare our approbation of that plan, 


there would be ſome reaſon tor the objection made; 
* but as we are to declare nothing in relation to the 
plan itſelf, and as we muſt pretume, that no plan 
will be offered by his Majeſty, but ſuch a one as 
he thinks all parties concerned ought to accept, the 
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acknowledging his Majeſty's vigilance for the re. 
poſe of Chriſtendom, in that reſpect, cannot ſurely 
be any way inconſiſtent with the dignity of this 
houſe, nor can it be attended with any bad con. 
ſequences ; for if this houfe ſhould afterwards find 
fault with the plan offered, and ſhould refolve tg 
cenſure thoſe who adviſed it, there is nothing in the 
motion now before us, that can any way obſtru& oi 
prevent ſuch a proceeding. 
The laſt paragraph found fault with, is ſaid to 
be a threatening paragraph, and we have been told, 
that the nation 1s not now in a condition to threaten, 
Upon this, my Lords, I ſhall obſerve, in ge- 
neral, that if the nation be in no condition to 
threaten, we are the more obliged to his Majeſty 
for the care he has taken to prevent our being un- 
neceſſarily engaged in the preſent war. But, my 
Lords, I cannot agree with the noble Lord in 
thinking that there is a threat, or any thing like a 
threat in this paragraph; and if there were, I am 
very fure it cannot be ſuppoſed to be levelled 
againſt any but thoſe who may deſerve, and mult 
expect ſomething more than threats, let the nation 
be in what condition it will : What is faid in this 
paragragh, cannot be prefumed to be levelled 
againſt any but thoſe who ſhall endeavour to amuſe 
us with vain hopes, in order to bring the ſecurity 
of his Majeſty and his kingdoms, into real dan- 
ger, by overturning the balance of power in 
Europe: In ſuch a cafe, though this nation might 
not perhaps, be directly and immediately attack- 
ed, yet, it is to be hoped, we would not lock q 
quietly and cowardly on, till it was out of our . | 
power to defend ourſelves : It is not to be doubt- Wl | 
ed, but his Majeſty would, in time, concert pro- 
per meaſures for the ſecurity and preſervation of 
his crown and kingdoms ; and, 1 hope this houſe 
will always be ready to ſupport his Majeſty in all 
* ſach meaſures, Therefore, my Lords, if there be 
Vt x grr 6 x; : 
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at preſent no power in Europe endeavouring to 
© amuſe us with ſuch hopes, there is nothing 1n this 
paragraph that can be taken as a threat by any 
© power in Europe, and if there be any ſuch deſigns 


| © ſecretly harboured, thoſe who harbour them, not 


© only deſerve to be threatened, but they ought to 
be attacked as ſoon as they attempt to put them 
© in execution. 
The late treaty with Denmark is not ſo much 
* 33 mentioned in the motion now made to us, and 
© therefore I cannot ſee what we have to do with it 
dat preſent, His Majeſty has indeed told us, that 
© he has concluded ſuch a treaty z and he has told 
© the other houſe, that it is to be laid before them, 
* becauſe it is to be attended with ſome expence : 
This, my Lords, is the only reaſon his Majeſty 
* can have for laying any treaty before either houſe 
© of Parliament, before it be called for by the houſe ; 
* and as that expence 1s to be firſt conſidered by the 
© other houſe, therefore his Majeſty told them, that 
he had ordered the treaty to be laid before them; 
bat if any of your Lordſhips has a mind to move 
for that treaty's being laid before this houſe, I ſhall 
be fo ready to agree to it, that I ſhall ſecond the 
motion; and till it be laid before us, I cannot ſee 
* how it can properly come under our conſidera- 
tion. However, I ſhall, in the mean time, make 
this general remark, that if we ſhould have the 
* misfortune of being obliged to engage in the war, 
it muſt be granted, that it would be very proper 
*to have Denmark of our ſide, and that there- 
fore it was not only proper but neceſſary to con- 
* clude this treaty with them; for if this treaty had 
not been concluded, every one may judge what ſort 
* of treaty would have been concluded with that court. 
* That, my Lords, I hope I have' ſhewn, that 
* there is nothing in the motion made to us by the 


noble Duke, that is any way inconſiſtent with the 


* honour and dignity of this houſe ; that there is no- 
X 3 thing 
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and reſpect to his Majeſty ; and therefore I hop 
your Lordſhips will be of opinion with me, that 
there is no occaſion for the amendment pro 
poſed.” 


To this it was replied in ſubſtance as follows, viz, 


The doctrine, now laid down to us, ſeems to 
me, my Lords, extremely new, and abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with the ancient method of proceeding 
in Parliament. We are now told, that we ſhall 
be wanting in that reſpe& which is due to his Ma. 
jeſty, if we do not in our addreſs take ſome ro- 
tice of every particular mentioned in his Majeſty' 
ſpeech. This, my Lords, is ſomething very ex. 
traordinary : The ancient, and what ought to be 
the only deſign of his Majeſty's ſpeech to his Par- 
liament, at the opening of their ſeſſion, was to in. 
form them of his reaſons, for calling them toge- 
ther, and of the demands he had to make upon 
them; and to anſwer every particular mentioned 
in his Majeſty's ſpeech, was always hitherto under- 
ſtood to be the buſineſs of the whole ſeſſion of Par. 
liament, and not the buſineſs of the. firſt or ſecond 
day of that ſeſſion, The addreſſes of Parliament, 
by way of anſwer or return to this ſpeech, were 
formerly never any thing more but a general ac- 
knowledgment of thanks for the ſpeech from the 
throne, and genera] aſſurances of loyalty and fide- 
lity to the King, and of ſypporting him in what- 
ever ſhould appear to them to be reaſonable. The 
King was ſo far from expecting to have every pat- 
ticular anſwered in that addreſs, and high compli 
ments made on every paragraph of his ſpeech, that 
happy was our King, of old, if he could but get: 
proper anſwer to each particular during the whok 
ſeſſion, Our Parliaments were not then ſo ready 
to grant, nor had they ſa much politeneſs as to pal 

+ an 
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« any compliments without a due conſideration, and 
without being fully convinced of the truth and ju- 
 ſtice of what they were to fay : But if this new 
© dorine prevails, we ſhall have ſpeeches made at 


| © the beginning of each ſeſſion, not with a deſign to 


© inform the Parliament of the true ſtate of affairs, 
or to acquaint them with the King's demands, but 
© contrived by the Miniſters, on purpoſe to catch at 
compliments, and to dazzle the eyes of the people 
© with panegyrics beſtowed upon their meaſures by 
both houſes of Parliament. 

© In the language of Parliament, my Lords, we 
© are not only to take care not to affirm expreſsly, 
* or deny what may afterwards appear to be other- 


© wiſe z but we are to take care not even to inſinuate 


+ what may afterwards appear to be falſe. In this 
© light, my Lords, let us conſider the motion that 
© has been made to us, and we ſhall find, that every 
paragraph propoſed to be left out, bears an inſi- 
* nuation of a fact, which may afterwards appear to 
© the whole world to be falſe ; and if it ſhould hap- 
* pen ſo, I leave to your Lordſhips to conſider, what 
© the world muſt fay of the honour and good ſenſe 
* of this houſe 3 for ſurely they cannot approve of 
© both. Lords may ſay what they will of this houſe's 
not being precluded by any thing in the addreſs, 
* or prevented from future inquiries or cenſures: It 
* 1s true, my Lords, as a houſe of Parliament, we 
are not; but I will ſay, that the paſſing of ſuch 
compliments, as have of late been too uſual in 
* our addreſſes, is a ſort of foreſtalling the opi- 
* nions of many Lords in this houſe , for after my 
having agreed to a panegyric, either expreſs or 
by inſinuation, upon any meaſure purſued by the 
* miniſters, I ſhonld be ſorry to find afterwards that 
* ſuch a meaſure deſerved cenſure ; and therefore it 
s certain, it would be difficultto convince me of it; 
may, even after conviction, I believe human 
| X 4 8 weak 
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weakneſs would make me loth to agree to the put. 
ting a public mark of ignominy upon that, which 


I had formerly agreed to applaud, even by inf. tere 


nuation. | 22 
* Having now endeavoured to ſhew, that our re. eſta 


ſpect to the King, or the generality of the expreſ. die 
ſions: propoſed to be made uſe of, can be no argu. Wl © me 
ment for our deſcending into ſo many particulars; Wl © ie 
allow me, my, Lords, to deſcend into thoſe pat. © the 


ticulars, and examine every one of them ſepa. Wl © 5p: 
rately, by way of reply to the obſervations the H 
noble Lord has been pleaſed to make on them; ali. 
but firſt let me take ſome notice of what the noble 
Dake ſaid in relation to our former treaties and Ml © po 
negotiations. He'told us, that. in treating with 
foreign powers, no general rules could be eſtabliſn- 
ed; in which I mult beg leave to differ from him; 
for, I believe there are many general rules may be 
eſtabliſhed: I ſhall mention only two, which are, 
That we ought always to obſerve, and, as punc- 
tually as poſſible, comply with the terms of thoſe 
treaties we enter into : And the other general rule 
is, That we ought to enter into no treatics but 
ſuch as are for the intereſt of our native country, 
Theſe are two general rules, which are, by 
the nature of things, eſtabliſhed, though I doubt 
much if they have been always obſerved, By 


that dangerous deſigns againſt this nation were 
prevented; deſigus which had been formed againſt 
us by the treaty of Vienna, between the Emperor 
and Spain: But this 1s a fact that has always been 
diſputed; and if the fact was falſe, I am very ſure 
the treaty of Hanover was very much contrary to 
the intereſt of this nation: Nay, conſidering how Wl * 
improbable jt is, that the Imperial court would 
enter into the meaſures then attributed to them; 
or that the Imperial and Spaniſh courts, united 
together, could conceive hopes of doing any great 
* 1oury 
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* jnjury to Britain, there is ſome reaſon to believe, 


© that the ſtory was invented by a court, whoſe in- 
« tereſt it then was to break, by any means, the good 
* correſpondence that was, by the treaty of Vienna, 
* eſtabliſhed between the courts of Vienna and Ma- 


| © Jrid, and whoſe intereſt it will always be to fo- 


ment jealouſies and diviſions between the courts of 
Vienna, Madrid and London. I will agree with 
© the noble Duke, that the correſpondence between 
Hain and us, which was broke off by the treaty of 
Hanover, was, in fore meaſure, I will not ſay 
* altogether, reſtored by the treaty of Seville; but I 
* wiſh he had told us, at whoſe expence that correſ- 
* pondence was reſtored, or what other honour or 
advantage the nation reaped from that treaty z and 
© if, by the treaty of Vienna, a correſpondence was 
* reſtored between the Emperor and us, I am afraid 
our correſpondence with Spain was, by that new 
* treaty, a little diſturbed ; and the union, which 
now ſubſiſts between ance and Spain, was effec- 
* tually eſtabliſhed : So that, upon the whole, I do 
not ſee, that this nation has many advantages to 
* brag of from our late treaties and negotiations; 


and if the treaty of Vienna, between the Emperor 


* and Spain, was not ſuch a treaty as 1t was moſt in- 
* duſtriouſly repreſented by us to be, I am very cer- 
* tain the nation has already greatly ſuffered by the 
* miſtake, and may ſuffer a great deal more in time 
to come. 

* But now, my Lords, to return to the paragraphs 
* ofthe motion which, by the amendment, are pro- 
* poſed to be left out. To theſe I ſhall ſpeak with 
the more freedom, becauſe I do not think his Ma- 
jeſty any way concerned in the queſtion. I ſhall 
* always be ready to join in acknowledging our duty 


* and fidelity to the King; but when we are to pals 


compliments upon meaſures, it is to the miniſters 
* we make theſe compliments, and I ſhall never be 


for this houſe's deſcending fo low, as blindly to 


« pals 
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paſs compliments on them. By the firſt of theſe 
paragraphs we are to acknowledge the care of the 
miniſters, in preventing our being unneceſſarily 
engaged in the preſent war. My Lords, if this 
be not a direct affirmation, it is as ſtrong an inf. 
nuation as this houſe can make, that we were no 
way obliged, either by treaty or by intereſt, to en. 
gage in the preſent war z and if, upon inquiry, it 
ſhould afterwards come out, that we were, from the 
very beginning, obliged, both by treaty and by 
intereſt, to have engaged in the war, what would 
the world think of this houſe, if we ſhould agree 
to the addreſs this day propoſed ; nay, I muſt 
appeal to the Lords that are againſt me in this 
motion, what they would think of themſelves for 
having agreed to ſuch an addreſs ; they would be 
obliged to acknowledge, at leaſt, that they had 
bern impoſed on, and ſuch an acknowledgment can 
add nothing to the character of any man, much 
leſs can 1t add to the character of any Lord of Par. 
lament, 

* If there were then no manner of reaſon to pre- 
fume, that we were any way obliged to engage in 


the preſent war, we ought not, my Lords, to 


come in blindly to the making of ſuch an infinuz- 
tion in our addreſs: But, in the preſent caſe there 
is fome reaſon to preſume, that we were actually 
obliged, if not to engage as principals, at leaſt to 
engage as allies and guarantees, The noble Duke 
has told us, that the Emperor has not only de- 
demanded the fuccaurs ſtipulated by the treaty of 
Vienna, but inſiſts upon it, that we ought directly 
to furniſh them. I ſhall not pretend to ſay, my 
Lords, that the Imperial miniſters are in theright; 


on the contrary, I hope they have no manner of 
. reafon for the demand they have made; but as we 


© have neither ſeen che treaty of Vienna, nor the rea- 
+ ſonsalledged by the Imperial court for the demand 


f 


they have made, ſurely we ought not thus blind) 
* tg 
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to inſinuate, that there is nothing in what they 
have ſaid upon that ſubject, 

Now, my Lords, let us take the other ſide of 
« the caſe; let us ſuppoſe that we were no way 
| « obliged, either in honour or intereſt, to concern 
TC x. in the preſent war: In ſuch a caſe, what 
$ would that. miniſter have deſerved, that ſhould 
© have adviſed his Majeſty to plunge the nation into 
© a war, in which we had no manner of concern? 
Would not he have deſerved the higheſt reſent- 
ment of this houſe, would not he have deſerved 
© the heavieſt vengeance his country could have 
brought upon his guilty head? And ſhall we, my 
© Lords, make a fine compliment to a miniſter, for 
not doing, what? For not doing that for which he 
* ought to have loſt his head upon a ſcaffold. 

© Lam really ſurpriſed, my Lords, to hear it pre- 
* tended, that the treaty of Vienna was concluded, 
or the negotiation for that purpoſe carried on, in 
concert with the Dutch; ſince it is fo well known, 
* that they were ſo far from being principally con- 
tracting parties, that it was after long delays, and 
* with much difficulty that they acceded to it; and 
* that they did not even at laſt accede, but under 
* ſeveral reſtrictions and limitations, and after hav- 
ing obtained ſeveral additions and explanations, in 
* favour of their own country : They, like a wiſe 
* ſtate, took that opportunity to have all diſputes 
and differences with the contracting powers, agreed 


that treaty, to do a very great favour to the Em- 
* peror, they took care to have ſomething in return; 


* their example, in every treaty we have lately made. 
They were, indeed, named in the treaty of Vienna 
* as principal contracting parties, but how they 
came to be ſo I could never yet comprehend ;z the 


* becauſe they had a very great favour to aſk, and it 
ve 58 * 


* and ſettled to their own liking; as they were, by 


* and it were to be wiſhed, that we had followeck 


Imperial court ſubmitted to it, perhaps at that time, 
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was very much their intereſt to have the Dutch he. 
come parties in that treaty; but how we came to 
ſubmit to have any power named, as a principal 
contracting party in a treaty with us, without their 
being as ready to ſign it as we were, I cannot yet 
comprehend. ppt 

As for their not having made that reduction of 
their land-forces, which was propoſed before the 
war broke out; it is very certain they have not, 
even now, a greater number of forces, than is ne- 
ceſſary for defending the extenſive frontiers of their 
country, and ſupporting the many garrifons they 
are obliged to keep up; fo that if they had made 
any reduction, they mult have truſted to ſome of 
their neighbours for their defence ; but, ſuppoſing 
that they might have ſafely made that reduction, 
their having ſuſpended it, cannot be called acting 
in concert with us; becauſe we have not only ſuſ- 
pended making that reduction in our land- forces, 
which we might eaſily have made, and which we 


ought to have made if the war had not broke out; 


but we have made large additions to our forces 
both by ſea and land; and yet it muſt be acknoy- 
ledged that we are not, by our ſituation, ſo im- 
mediately expoſed to danger as the Dutch are. 
From hence, my Lords, it is to me evident, that 
the concert between the Dutch and us, can conſiſt 
in nothing, but, as has been already ſaid, in our 
having acquainted the Dutch with the meaſures we 
were to take, and the expences we were to put our- 
ſelves to; and ſuch a concert does not, in my 
opinion, deſerve a compliment from this houſe, 
not even in the moſt general terms that can be 
thought of, 
I muſt ſubmit to your Lordſhips, whether the 
compliment propoſed to be made, upon the ac- 
ceptation of our good offices, and upon the plan of 
peace, does not brar a very ſtrong inſinuation, that 
we think it was reaſonable and neceſſary for us "4 
Olter 
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« offer our good offices; that theſe our good offices 
© are accepted of in ſuch a manner, as may give great 
« hopes of their ſucceſs, and that it was proper for 
© vs to thruſt ourſelves ſo far into other people's af- 
© fairs, with which we declare we had no concern, 


as to propoſe a plan for an agreement; and conſi- 
I © dering the profound ignorance we have been kept 


© in, with relation to all our late foreign tranſactions, 
do not ſee how we can, in honour, pretend to 
make any ſuch inſinuations. It is an old obſerva- 
tion, my Lords, that arbiters often draw upon 
© themſelves the reſentment of both the parties at va- 
© riance : In private lite, it is always reckoned a 
© dangerous undertaking, eſpecially when the arbi- 
© tration is offered, without being deſired by either 
© of the parties concerned: In public affairs the 
© maxim will hold equally true, and therefore no 
© wiſe ſtate will be ready to intermeddle in foreign 
* broils, unleſs by ſuch intermeddling they have a 
view of procuring ſome particular advantage to 
* themſelves : The balance of power in Europe is 
not yet in ſuch a dangerous ſtate, as to require our 
being ſo very buſy and officious; and when it 
comes to be ſo, the other powers of Europe, not 


| © yet engaged in the war, are as much intereſted, 


and ought to intermeddle as much as we; fo that, 
* upon a ſtrict inquiry, it may perhaps appear, that 
* even the offer of theſe good offices was not only 
* unneceſſary, but officious, and without any view 
* to the particular advantage of this nation: And if, 
* upon inquiry, it ſhould appear, that the accepta- 
* tion of theſe good offices has been made, by every 
one of the powers concerned, in ſuch terms as 
* cannot give any hopes of ſucceſs, how can we an- 
* [wer to the honour and the dignity of this houſe, 
for making ſuch anticipated and ſuch raſh inſinua- 
* tions, 
* The plan to be offered by us, may appear to be 
da wiſe and a good one, it may appear to be other- 
* wile; 
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wiſe ; but, my Lords, if, upon inquiry, it ſhould 
appear, that even the offering of our good office: 
was raſh and offictous, ſurely the ropoſing of x 
plan, and ſetting ourſelves up openly, as law-giy. 
ers to the other Princes and ſtates of Europe, muſt 
appear to be much more fo, and may involve this 
nation in difficulties and dangers, we feem at pre 
ſent to be very little aware of: It may produce 
confederacies againſt us; it may unite the power 
of Europe m a league, to pull down the pride of 
Great Britain : which is a caſe that has often before 
happened; a caſe by which almoſt every one of 
the powers of Europe has been, ſome time or ano- 
ther, brought very near to their utter deſtruction. 
I do not know, my Lords, but that the Dutch may 
have acted in concert with us, both in the offering 
our good offices, and in the drawing up and pro- 
poling this plan of peace which is to be offered: 
In this, I ſay, they may have acted in concert with 
us, becauſe it put them to no expence; but I am 
afraid it will at laft appear, nay, perhaps they may 
endeavour to make it appear, that theit acting in 
ſuch a manner, proceeded intirely from a politi- 
cal complaiſance, they were obliged to ſhew to 


Great Britain; fo that in the end, they may get 


as much honour and advantage as we, by the ſuc- 
ceſs, and can no way ſuffer by the diſappointinent, 
As to the threatening paragraph, my Lords, | 
am very ſure, that if a man in a private company 


ſhould ſwagger, and ſwear, he would not be amul- 


ed; he would not be impoſed on; he would al- 
ways be ready to act that part which was incum- 
bent on him to undertake : If I were one of the 
company, I ſhould look upon it as a threatening 
ſort of declaration; and if there had been any dil- 
pute between him and me, if I had but refuſed any 
ching he deſired of me, I ſhould look upon it as 1 
threat deſigned directly againſt me: Indeed, if ſuch 
' a bluſterer had had no diſpute with any cne of the 


I Com- 
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| company, I ſhould look upon him as a bully and 
„i very filly fellow. In public life, I think, my 
Lords, it is the fame : When it becomes neceſl: 

* for this nation to act, I hope we ſhall always a 
* with that vigour and courage which is worthy of 
* Great Britain; but I ſhall always be againſt our 
making any bullying or bluſtering declarations, till 
it becomes neceſſary for us to carry them directly 
* in execution; and therefore I muſt be againſt this 
part of the motion. 

It is true, my Lords, the late treaty with Den- 
© mark is not mentioned particularly in the motion; 
but when we talk ſo much of the wiſdom, the right 
' reaſon, and the prudence of his Majeſty's councils, 
* which, in the language of Parliament upon this oc- 
 caſion, is underſtood to be the wiſdom, the right 
' reaſon, and the prudence of his Majeſty's miniſters, 
] muſt preſume, and all the world will, I believe, 
* preſume, that the late treaty with Denmark is in- 
' cluded among the reſt ; and I cannot applaud the 
© wiſdom, the right reaſon, and the prudence of that 
' treaty, before I know what it is. We are told, 
* my Lords, that if that treaty had not been conclud- 

* ed, ſome other would : I do not know, my Lords, 
WJ © that this nation is at preſent in any danger of being 
* attacked, and therefore I do not know any reaſon 
ve had to pay a ſubſidy to Denmark, in order to 
prevent that King's making any treaty he had a 
mind; but if we were to be attacked, ſurely we 
ae not to become tributary to him, and to pay 
him a yearly tribute, under the name of a ſubſidy, 
to prevent his joining with any power whatever 
* againſt us; and if the preſervation of the balance 
* of power; was the only motive for entering into 
* ſuch a treaty, if that was in any real danger, he 
vas certainly as much concerned for its preſerva- 
tion as we; and therefore we are not to ſuppoſe, 
* that he would have concluded any treaty to. its. dif 
advantage: From ſuch reaſoning, my Lords, as I 


have 
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© have this day heard in this houſe; one would real 
imagine, that we are to take the care of preſervin 
the balance of power in Europe intirely upon our: 
ſelves z which if we do I.can eaſily foreſee, that 
. moſt of the Princes of Europe will always take ad. 
vantage of our officious care, and our ridiculoy 
apprehenſions, and will refuſe to act with vigny 
even in their own defence, unleſs we pay them a Mee 
yearly ſubſidy for fo doing. Givi 
* I ſhall conclude, my Lords, with obſerving, the ac 
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that if it was neceſſary for his Majeſty, to lay thi nd 
© treaty. before the other houſe, becauſe it was to be d 
attended with ſome expence, the very ſame reaſon ”” 
© made it neceſſary for his Majeſty to order it to be 
< laid before this houſe ; for, although grants of mo. 
© ney are firſt made by the other houſe, no ſuch 
grant can be effectual, without the conſent of thi, M 
© It would ſeem then, that when a demand is to be | \ 
* made on the other houſe, for any grant of money, 
© the reaſon for making ſuch demand is to be laid * 
before them, without their aſking for it; but when .“ 
* we are to conſent to that very grant, no reaſon h & 
© to be laid before us, unleſs we aſk for it. Thi, . 
my Lords is a different ſort of behaviour, wit . 
* reſpe& to the two houſes, which I ſhall make no Wl, E 
* remark on, but leave to your Lordſhip's con-. P 
« deration, | Wn 
From what I have ſaid, my Lords, I hop: 1 MI. * 
have made it appear, that every paragraph, pro- 1 


& 

< poſed to be left out of the motion now before us, 
is inconſiſtent with the honour and dignity of this 
© houſe, and that neither the duty nor the reſpect we . 
owe to his Majeſty, require our putting any one af 
them into our addreſs; but that the firſt and laſt 
< paragraphs of the motion are ſufficient, and 25 
much as by the ancient uſage of Parliament, was 
+ cuſtomary upon ſuch occaſions ; and therefore | 
* hope your Lordſhips will agree to the amendment 
<, propoſed.” 
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a diviſion 3 and there being but 37 Contents to 89 
Not Contents, the amendment was diſagreed to by 
z majority of 52. 

The queſtion, conſequently, next put, was, To 
zoree to the motion, which was carried without a 
dividonz and a committee being named to draw up 
the addreſs, they retired to the Prince's chamber; 
and being returned, the addreſs drawn up was read 
and agreed to the ſame day, and is as follows, 
viz, 


Die Jovis, 23 Januarit, 1734. 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
{ Farliament aſſembled, humbly beg leave to return 
your Majeſty our unfeigned thanks for your moſt 


* gracious ſpeech from the throne. 
* The many 3 we enjoy, under your Ma- 


eſty's mild and auſpicieus government, are hap- 


* pily felt by all your people; among which your 
* paternal care and tenderneſs for their true intereſt, 
in employing your unwearied endeavours, to pre- 
vent their being unneceſſarily involved in the pre- 
* ſent war, ſtand fignally diſtinguiſhed : And it 
* would argue the higheſt degree of ingratitude in us, 
if we did not acknowledge ourſelves ſenſibly af- 
fected by the benefits that have accrued from this 
* prudent conduct, 

In this your Majeſty has given the world freſh 
' proofs of your juſt ſentiments of true and ſolid 
glory, ſince you have preferred the real proſperity 
and eaſe of your ſubjects to all other conſiderations z 
and in that view have concerted meaſures with the 
States General of the United Provinces (the ancient 

Vol. XII. * * and 


The queſtion firſt put was as uſual, for agreeing Queſtions 
to the amendment propoſed, upon which there was Put. 


V E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal The Lords 
ſubjects, the Lords ſpiritual and temporal in add ren. 


gh 
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© and natural allies of the Britiſh crown) for reſtoring Will ; 
the public tranquillity, 

It is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction we obſerve, that 


in conſequence of this proceeding, the good offices 5 
of your Majeſty, in conjunction with them, have ＋ 
been accepted by the ſeveral parties engaged in the ? 
war; and we cannot ſuffer ourſelves to doubt, bu 7 
the interpoſition of the maritime powers, united nM , ;: 
intereſt and mutual friendſhip, will have is jul, 4 
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weight, 
When we turn our thoughts to the various and 5 
different views of the Princes and powers concerned, , 
ve find ourſelves obliged, with the utmoſt thank. 
* fulneſs, to aſcribe it to your Majeſty*s uncommanl . 
© vigilance and attention to the welfare of your mT 
people, and the repoſe of Chriſtendom, that no 
time hath been loſt in making uſe of any good 
« diſpoſitions of the reſpective powers at variance; b 
and that this ſalutary and extenſive work is ad. p 
.* vanced to ſuch a degree, that a plan may ſhortly 
be offered to their conſideration, as a baſis for a 
general treaty. b 
* The events of negotiations, as well as of wa, , : 
are, in the nature of things, liable to uncertainty : 
But when we reflect on the many inſtances we have 
experienced, of right reaſon and prudence being the 
governing rule of your Majeſty's actions, we pre- 
* miſe ourſelves, that theſe your generous labours, 
for procuring univerſal tranquillity, will merit the 
good ſucceſs, which all well-diſpoſed minds wil 
they may be attended with, 
« Atthe ſame time permit us to aſſure your Ma 

« jeſty, that we are incapable of being ſo far amuſt 
by any hopes whatſoever, as to leave the ſecurt 
of your Majeſty and your kingdoms expoſed i 
© real dangers z and that our endeavours ſhall ne 
ver be wanting, to diſappoint the vain expech 
tions of any, who ſhall be fo preſumptuous, ® 
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to imagine advantages to themſelves from ſuch 
methods. | 
The wiſdom of your Majeſty's councils, and 
© that ſteadineſs and conſtancy which are inherent 
© in your royal mind, joined with a harmony which 
ſubſiſts between your Majeſty and that powerful 
republic, in concert with which this great tranſ- 
© ation has been carried on, will, we truſt, in due 
time prevail over all unreaſonable oppoſition : 
And that this may be the happy effect of your 
good offices, we beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty, 
© with that reſolution and firmneſs which become 
© the Peers of Great Britain, on ſo important an 
© occaſion, that we will chearfully ſupport" your 
* Majeſty in all ſuch meaſures, as may be neceſſary 
for procuring the bleſſings of peace and tranquillity, 
gor fr putting this nation in a condition to act that 
part, which it may be incumbent on Great Britain 
to undertake, | : 
© It is a felicity which we ought, in a moſt affec- 
* tionate manner, to remember on every occaſion of 
approaching your ſacred perſon, that your Majeſty 
* hath always eſteemed the intereſt of Sovereign and 
{ © ſubject, as mutual and inſeparable 3 and made the 
due execution and obſervance of the laws the rule 
* of your government: As your Majeſty, agreeably 
* to your repeated declarations from the throne, 
* hath invariably held this conduct towards your 
* ſubje&ts, we can entertain no doubt, but you will 
* find the ſame inviolable and unſhaken fidelity, and 
* the ſame zeal for the true honour and happineſs of 
* your Majeſty, and your kingdoms (which can 
never be divided) both from your Parliament and 
your people. | | 
* On our pr, we humbly intreat your Majeſty 
to accept the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that we are de- 
' termined, by a ſteady courſe of loyalty and dutiful 
' affetion to your Majeſty, and a firm perſeverange 
in purſuing the true intereſt of our country, to 
Y 2 * convince 
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* convince the world, that we moſt ſeriouſly conſi- 

der the maintenance of our religion and liberties, 
as being abſolutely involved in the ſecurity and 
ſupport of your Majeſty's perſon and government; 
and in the preſervation of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in your royal houſe ; and that it is the unalterable 
purpoſe of our hearts, under the protection of the 
Divine Providence, to tranſmit theſe invaluable 
* bleflings ſafe and intire to our poſterity.” 


„„ 


4 


This addrefs was next day preſented to his Ma- 


jeſty, and his Majeſty returned the following an- 
ſwer, VIZ. 


My Lords, 


Want you for this loyal and aſfectionate adareſ.. 


The concern that you ſhew for the ſucceſs of my en- 
deavours, in conjunction with the States General, for 
reſtoring the public tranquillity, is very aceeptable 10 
Ne. 

. Nothing hall be wanting, on my part, that may 
contribute thereto; and the duty and affettion 
my Parliament and people, upon which I depend in 


all events, will add great weight to my endea- 
Ours, 


The motion for this addreſs was made by the 
Duke of Devonſhire, and ſeconded by the Lord 
Viſcount Harrington. 

The amendment to the motion was propoſed by 
the Lord Carteret ; was oppoſed by the Duke of 
Newcaſtle and the Lord Hardwick ; and was ſup- 


ported by the Earl of Cheſterfield, the Lord Bathurſt, 
and the Earl of $!rafford, 


The 23d, 24th and 25th days of January, there 


was nothing done in the houſe of Commons, thele 


three days being intirely taken up in 2 
the 
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the oaths to the Speaker and the ſeveral members 
preſent. 


N Monday the 27th day of January, after the Speech 
() ſeſſion was opened, by reading a bill for pre- une 
venting clandeſtine outlawries, and the uſual orders Commons. 
and reſolutions made, Mr. Speaker reported, that 
when the houſe attended his Majeſty in the houſe of 
Peers, his Majeſty was pleaſed to make a moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech, of which, he ſaid, to prevent miſtakes, 
he had obtained a copy, which being read to the 
houſe, the following motion was made and ſeconded, 
viz. 
That an humble addreſs ſhould be preſented to Motion 
© his Majeſty, to return his Majeſty the thanks of for an ad- 
* that houſe, for his moſt gracious ſpeech from the eas = 
« throne z to acknowledge his Majeſty's wiſdom and © 
* goodneſs, in purſuing ſuch meaſures, as tended to- 

* wards procuring peace and accommodation, rather 
than to involve this nation and all Europe, too pre- 
* cipitately in a general and bloody war; to expreſs 
the juſt ſenſe that houſe had, of his Majeſty's ten- 
* der regard for the public repoſe and tranquillity, 
* and of his unwearied endeavours in forming, in 
concert with the States General, ſuch a plan of a 
general pacification, as his Majeſty in his great wiſ- 
dom, conceived was conliſtent with the honour and 
* intereſt of all parties, as far as the circumſtances 
* of time, and the preſent poſture of affairs would 
* permit : to aſſure his Majeſty, that that houſe 
would chearfully and effeCtually raiſe ſuch ſupplies, 
* as ſhould be neceſſary for the honour and ſecurity 
* of his Majeſty and his kingdoms; and, whatever 
* ſhould be the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's gracious 
* endeavours, to procure the bleſſings of peace and 
* general tranquillity, would enable his Majeſty to 
* a&t that part, which honour and juſtice, and the 
* true intereſt of his people, ſhould call upon him to 


* undertake. 


„ This 
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This motion was introduced with ſpeeches, to the 
ſame effect with the ſpeeches made for introducing 


the motion in the houſe of Lords, and therefore ſhall 
not be repeated. 


Several ſpeeches were made, in relation to thoſe 
paragraphs in the motion, which ſeemed to imply a 
general approbation of former meaſures, before any 
amendment was propoſed ; but at laſt the following 
amendment, to the laſt paragraph of the motion, 
was propoſed, viz. | 

Amend. To aſſure his Majeſty, that after a full ſtate of 
men the affairs of the nation had been laid before them, 
poet and conſidered by them, they would chearfully 
© and effectually raiſe ſuch ſupplies, as ſhould be ne- 
© ceffary for the honour and ſecurity of his Majeſty 
© and his kingdoms, and in proportion to the ex- 
pences to be incurred by * other powers, who 
were under the ſame engagements with this nation, 
and not then involved in the war; and whatever 


gi The firſt part of this amendment being diſap- 
| proved of by ſome gentlemen, who were for the ſe- 


. cond part; it was accordingly agreed to be amended, 
; ah it ſtood thus : 


mended. * Chearfully and effectually raiſe ſuch ſupplies, 3 
_ © ſhould be neceſſary for the honour and ſecurity 0! 


© his Majeſty and his kingdoms, and in proportion | 


t 0 


The ſubſtance of this whole debate is contained in 
the following argument, anſwer and reply. 
The argument for leaving out the paragraphs ap- 


proving of former meaſures, and for the amend- 
ment propoſed, was to this effect, vis, 
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To aſſure his Majeſty, that that houſe would 
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As this, Sir, is a new Parliament, I hope we Argument. 


he * ſhall begin with ſhewing a little more regard to 
ng the ancient cuſtom and dignity of Parliaments than 
all has been ſhewn of late years. In former times, 


the addreſſes of this houſe, in return to his Majeſty's 
* ſpeech from the throne, were always conceived 


ole jn the moſt general terms: Our anceſtors would 
4 never condeſcend upon that occaſion, to enter into 
ny * the particulars of his Majeſty's ſpeech: When 
Ns * they were to approach the King, and to declare 


MN, their affection and their fidelity to him, they 


* thought it was inconſiftent with that fidelity. they 
of * were to declare, to approve, upon that occaſion, f 
m, any miniſterial meaſures z and much more. ſo, to 
ly MW * declare their ſatisfaction with meaſures they knew 
ne. nothing about. This houſe is the grand inqueſt of 
[ty * the nation, appointed to inquire diligently, and to 
ex- © repreſent faithfully to the King, all the grievances 
ho of his people, and all the crimes and miſmanage- 
on, ments of his ſervants; and therefore it muſt always 
2 be a breach of our fidelity to our Sovereign, as well 
as a breach of our duty to his people, to approve 
W- * blindly the conduct of his ſervants, When we 
le. * have examined diligently, and conſidered delibe- 
ed, © rately the conduct of any miniſter, and are at laſt 
„ © fully convinced, that he has acted prudently and 
110 * wiſely for the public good; it is then our duty, to 
return him the thanks of the public, and to pre- 
0 ſent him as a faithful miniſter to his maſter: But 
100 to make panegyrics upon the conduct of any of the 
© King's ſervants, before we have examined into it, 
© or know any thing about it, is more like the lan- 
in * guage of ſlaves and ſycophants to a prime mini- 
© ſter, than that of loyal and faithful ſubjects to their 
Sovereign. 
ap- * I muſt acknowledge, Sir, that the motion now 
nd made to us, is more general, and more adapted to 


the ancient cuſtom of Parliament, than moſt I have 
© heard, ſince I have had the honour to be a mem- 
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© ber of this houſe: I hope we ſhall not find, that 
this extraordinary modeſty, proceeds from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of miſconduct : For the ſake of the 
public, I heartily wiſh we may find, that it pro- 
ceeds from ſuperior merit; which is, indeed, ge. ti 
nerally attended with ſuperior modeſty : But, as 1 WW « fc 
have always been, upon ſuch occaſions, againſt ge. WW p 
neral encomiums upon miniſters; and as the pro- b 
ſition now before us, or at leaſt a great part of c 
it, implies a general approbation of all our late WW « fi 
meaſures, particularly thoſe relating to the preſent o 
war, which the majority of this houſe are, in my l 
opinion, intirely ignorant of, I cannot agree to it; h 
becauſe I have not yet learned complaiſance enough d 
to approve of what I know nothing about, much f 
leſs to approve of what I violently ſuſpect to be n 
wrong. 'n 
© I had the honour, Sir, to be a member of this Ne 
houſe in laſt Parliament; and I remember ſeveral WW * « 
motions were then made, for getting ſome inſight . 
into the ſtate of our foreign affairs, and our late WW * : 
tranſactions: Motions which to me appeared highly MW * « 
reaſonable and even abſolutely neceſſary to be com- 
plied with, before the houſe could reaſonably com- I © 1 
ply with the demands that were then made W* | 
upon them; but every one of theſe mations had MF © | 
a negative put upon it: I have always had a ſuſpi- W* | 
cion of the works of darkneſs; I do not like any 
conduct, that cannot ſtand the light at noon-day ; 
and therefore, I am afraid ſome of our late tranſ- 
actions are ſuch, as no man would approve of, it 
they were expoſed to public view : We have been 
long amuſed with hopes of ſome extraordinary be- 
nefits, that were to accrue to the nation, from our 
many tedious and expenſive negotiations; we have 
been long in expectation z but when one negotia- 
tion was over, we have been always told to have 
* patience; the next was to accompliſh all our deſires : 
We have accordingly had a great deal of patience ; 
| but, 
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but, in ſo far as I can comprehend, I can obſerve 
no benefits that have accrued, or are like to accrue ; 
but on the contrary, many dangers and diſadvan- 
tages; ſo that the whole train of our late negotia- 
© tions really ſeems to me, to have been calculated 
for no other end, but to extricate a ſet of puzzled, 
+ perplexed negotiators, from ſome former blunder, 
by which they have generally been led into a ſe- 
* cond, of worſe conſequence than the firſt : Every 
« ſubſequent negotiation ſeems to me to have had no 
© other view or deſign, but to get rid of ſome di- 
* lemma, we were thrown into by the former; and 
© happy have we thought ourſelves, after a great 
deal of money ſpent, if we could but recover our 
former condition. In ſhort, Sir, if any gentle- 
man will riſe up and ſhew me any addition, or any 
© new advantage, with reſpect either to our trade or 
our poſſeſſions, that this nation has acquired by 
© any of our late tranſactions, I ſhall agree to the 


motion; but conſidering the great expence this 


nation has been but to, and the great loſſes many 
of our merchants have, without any redreſs or ſatiſ- 
faction, ſuſtained, I cannot agree to paſs compli- 
ments upon, or declare my ſatisfaction with, our 
late management in general, till it be made appear 
to me, that theſe public and private loſſes have 
been ſome way balanced by national advantages. 

© The ſecond paragraph of the motion, I am, 
indeed, ſurpriſed at, upon another account; to 
make our acknowledgments to his Majeſty, for not 
involving the nation 70 precipitately in a bloody war, 
is, in my opinion, very far from being a compli- 
ment to his Majeſty ; It is impoſſible, it is not to 
be preſumed that his Majeſty can do any ſuch 
thing; but if it were poſſible, and if any ſuch 
* thing had been done, to be ſure it would have been 
* doing the nation a very notable miſchief ; and ac- 
* cording to the idiom of our language, at leaſt in 
' private life, to thank a man, or to make our ac- 

* knowledgments 
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© knowledgments to a man, for his not doing uz ; 
© notable miſchief, is a contemptuous way of ex. 
< preſſing ourſelves, and is always an inſinuation, 
that from ſuch a man's malice, or his weakneſs, or 
imprudence, we expected ſome notable miſchief , 
and therefore, when we are diſappointed, when the 
miſchief is not ſo great as we expected, we ay, 
by way of contempt, that we are obliged to him, 
If none but miniſters were concerned in this part 
of the motion, I ſhould have let it paſs withou 
any remark, nay, I ſhould have readily agreed 
to it; but as his Majeſty is concerned, I hope the 
gentlemen who made the motion, will take care to 
have it ſome way altered, if they are reſolved to 
have it ſtand part of the addreſs. This ſhews, 
Sir, how apt people are to fall into blunders, when 
they attempt to make extravagant and forced com- 
pliments, and therefore I wiſh we would reſolve 
to avoid uch dangers, by confining our addreſs to 
a general acknowledgment of thanks to his Ma. 
jeſty, for his moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
and a declaration of our affection towards him, of 
aur attachment to his family, and of our zeal for 
his ſervice, | | 

* However, Sir, as it has been granted upon al! 


prevent the future inquiries of this houſe, or can 


quiry, find to be amiſs ; therefore I ſhall propoſe 
no amendment to the former part of the motion: 
But I muſt take notice of one thing which is ap- 
parent, without any inquiry, to every man in this 
houſe, to every man who knows any thing of pub- 
lic affairs; and that is, the great charge this nation 
has already been put to, on account of the war, 
while the other powers of Europe, not yet engaged 
in the war, have not put themſelves to one ſhilling 
expence: Nay, even our allies the Dutch, ms 

& [ | 1s 


hands, that nothing contained in our addreſs can 


be a bar to our cenſuring what we ſhall, upon in. 
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his Majeſty has been pleaſed to tell us, are under 


the ſame engagements with us, have not put them- 
{ ſelves to the leaſt charge on account of the preſent 
war. Now, Sir, as his Majeſty has told us, that 
ve had no concern with the cauſes and motives 
© of the war, we cannot therefore be involved in it, 
* unleſs it be for the preſervation of the balance of 
power; and as all our allies are as much intereſted 
in this reſpect as we are, it is reaſonable they ſhould 
* bear their ce ſhare of the expence z 
* and as they have yet done nothing like it, I think 
* it is become neceſſary for us, to take ſome notice 
* of this matter in our addreſs to his Majeſty ; for 
© which reaſon, I ſhall move for this amendment to 
the latter part of the addreſs.% Then moved as be- 
fore mentioned in the amendment amended. 
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To this it was anſwered in ſubſtance as follows, Anſwer. 


viz, Sir, as ſeveral gentlemen who have ſpoken 
in this debate, ſeem to want a much more thorough 
© reformation in the motion now before us, than 
* what 1s propoſed by the amendment, I muft beg 
leave to take ſome notice, of what they have ſaid 
in general, before I come to ſpeak to the amend- 
ment propoſed, We have been told a great deal, 
* Sir, of the ancient uſage and cuſtom of Parliament, 
* with reſpect to their manner of addreſſing the King, 
* by way of return to his ſpeech from the throne : 
* What the gentlemen may mean by this ancient 
* uſage, or at what time they have a mind to fix it, 
I do not know; but I am very ſure, that ever 
* ſince I had the honour to fit in Parliament, I never 
* knew an addreſs propoſed in more general terms, 
than that now before us; and therefore, I am apt 
* toconclude, that no addreſs can be propoſed in this 
* houſe, but what ſome gentlemen will find fault 
* with. I ſhall agree with the honourable gentle- 
* men, that one of the chief ends of our meeting 
here, is to inquire diligently, and repreſent _ 

fully 
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fully to the King, the crimes and miſmanagements, 
of his ſervants, as well as the grievances of hi 
people 3 but when his Majeſty has given us an ac- 
count of his conduct, ſurely that does not hinder us 
from making him ſuch general compliments, upon 
the account he has been pleaſed to give us, as may 
not obſtruct our future inquiries, or prevent our 
cenſures, in caſe we ſhould afterwards find, that 
any of his ſervants had ated unfaithfully or im- 
prudently, even with reſpect to thoſe very affairs, 
= has been pleaſed to give us an account of in his 
peech. 
It has been acknowledged, that the motion 
now before us, is more general than what is uſual 
upon ſuch occaſions 3 but it is to be feared, it 
ſeems, that this extraordinary modeſty proceeds 
from a conſciouſneſs of miſconduct. At this rate, 
Sir, the gentlemen who have the honour to ſerve 
the crown, mult have a very hard taſk : If they 
or their friends propoſe a long and particular ad- 
dreſs, they are then accuſed of endeavouring to 
impoſe upon the honour and dignity of this houle , 
and if they propoſe a ſhort addreſs, and expreſſed 


in the molt general terms, inſinuations are then 


made, that their modeſty proceeds from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt ; ſo that, let them chooſe which 
way they will, it is impoſſible for them to avoid 
cenſure: Yet even this addreſs, general as it is, is, 
it ſeems, to be looked on as an encomium upon the 
miniſters, and as an approbation of what we know 
nothing about; but, in my opinion, if we examine 
the ſeveral paragraphs, it will appear to be neither 
the one nor the other. 
* By the firſt r. found fault with, it is 
propoſed to acknowledge his Majeſty's wiſdom 
and goodneſs, in purſuing ſuch meaſures as tend 
towards procuring peace and accommodation: By 
this, Sir, we do not declare, that his Majeſty has 
purſued ſuch meaſures, nor do we approve of the 
« meaſures 
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© meaſures he has purſued ; but when thoſe meaſures 
© are made public, if it ſhould appear that they were 
* ſuch as tended to procure peace and accomoda- 
tion; ſurely this houſe, nay, the whole world, 
* ought to acknowledge his Majeſty's goodneſs and 
« wiſdom in that reſpect; and all that can be ſup- 
© poſed to be meant by this paragraph is, to ac- 
© knowledge that there is more wiſdom and goodneſs 
in purſuing ſuch meaſures, as might tend towards 
* procuring peace, than in purſuing ſuch meaſures 
© as might tend to involve the nation and all Europe, 
© too precipitately in war: This then cannot, I 
think, be ſuppoſed to be an encomium upon any 
* miniſter, nor an approbation of any of the meaſures 
* that have been purſued, x 
By the other paragraph it is propoſed, to expreſs 
© the juſt ſenſe we have of his Majeſty's regard for 
* the public tranquillity, and of his endeavours to 
form, in concert with the States General, ſuch a 
plan of pacification, as his Majeſty conceives is 
© conſiſtent with the honour and intereſt of all par- 
© ties, as far as the circumſtances of time, and the 
© preſent poſture of affairs will admit: Here again 
* we approve of nothing: We do not approve of 


the plan that is to be offered; we do not ſo much 


* as approve of any one ſtep that has been taken in 
the forming of that plan; we only acknowledge 
* his Majeſty's tender regard for the public tranquil- 
© lity, in endeavouring to form ſuch a plan as may 
© reſtore it: This ſurely is what no man can deny, 
© nor heſitate one moment in acknowledging it; 
* and, I believe that it will be as readily granted, 
that it was better to form this plan in concert with 


the States General, than to form it without any 


ſuch concert: So that I cannot really comprehend 
how this paragraph can be interpreted to be an 
* encomium upon any miniſter, or an approbation 
* of any meaſure: And therefore, tho* we knew 
nothing of the meaſures that have been purſued, 

© Nays 
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© nay, tho? we even had a violent ſuſpicion, that 


'* wrong meaſures have been purſued, neither our 


ignorance nor our ſuſpicions can be any objection 
to either of theſe paragraphs. 

As to our ignorance of the meaſures that have 
been lately purſued, it is certain we are ignorant 
of a great many of them, and it is neceſlary it 
© ſhould be ſo; for with reſpect to public tran. 


actions, eſpecially thoſe with foreign courts, it is 


© abſolutely neceſſary that many of them ſhould re- 
main ſecret for ſeveral years after they are paſſed; 


_* nay, there are ſome that ought for ever to remain 


* a ſecret z and that any tranſaction can remain a 
* ſecret long after it had been communicated to this 


© houſe, I believe no gentleman will pretend to affirm; 
for tho? the members of this houſe might perhaps 


depend upon the fidelity and the ſecrecy of one 


another, yet we cannot anſwer for the ſtranger 


© that may be among us. This, Sir, was the only 


reaſon why this houſe was pleafed to put a ne- 
gative upon the motions pointed at by the honour- 
able gentlemen ; and as I had likewiſe the honour 
to be then a member of this houſe, I heard ſuch 
reaſons given ſor not complying with thoſe motions, 
as convinced me, that a compliance with any one 
of them, would have been one of the greateſt in- 
juries we could have done our country: It was rot 
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on their own accounts, that the tranſactions they 


© had been concerned in, ſhould be expoſed to public 


view; it was impoſſible it could be ſo; for if they 
had been poſſeſſed with any ſuch fears, if they had 
given the leaſt ground to ſuſpec they were ſo, it 
* would have been a good, and, I am perſuaded, 3 
< prevailing reaſon for this houſe, to have complied 
* with thoſe motions, 

© © But, Sir, as to the ſuſpicions that ſome gentle- 
men may entertain, with regard to all or any of 


our paſt meaſures 3 it is impoſſible to ſay any thing 
I « to 


— 


that the authors of thoſe tranſactions were afraid, 
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© to them, unleſs the gentlemen will be pleaſed to 

« acquaint us with the grounds of their ſuſpicion : 

When they do that, it may perhaps be in gentle- 

men's power to ſhew, that thoſe grounds are very 

© far from being ſolid. They talk of our having 

been for a long time amuſed with hopes, and of 
our having been deſired to have patience : It is 

* true, Sir, there are ſome among us, not in the 

* houſe, I hope, but, in the nation, I will fay, there 

* are a great many, who have been long amuſed with 

* hopes, who have had a great deal of patience : 
They have, indeed, been under a continual courſe 
* of patience ever ſince the beginning of the late 
* reign : They have not yet ſeen, and I wiſh they 
* may never ſee that event happen, which they have 
been ſo long hoping for, which they have waited 
for with ſo much patience; and, in my opinion, 
the many diſappointments they have met with, is 
© one of the beſt reaſons that can be aſſigned for our 
© having no cauſe to ſuſpect any miſconduct in our 
late meaſures. I do not think it the intereſt of this 
nation to be fond of adding much to our poſſeſ- 
ſions; and conſidering the ambition of foreign 
* courts, and the diſturbances given to our govern- 
ment by a diſaffected party at home, our having 
* preſerved intire our foreign poſſeſſions, and pre- 
* vented all invaſions upon our people at home, 1s 
an argument, that all our late meaſures have been 
* concerted, and purſued with the utmoſt foreſight 
and prudence, To this we may add, that tho 
* our trade has been ſometimes a little interrupted 
by the ambitious views of foreign courts, yet it is 
* certain, it has greatly improved in every branch 


within theſe laſt 20 years, and is now, I believe, 


in as flouriſhing a ſtate as ever the trade of Great 
Britain was in any age; ſo that to return the com- 
* Pliment to the gentlemen of the other ſide of the 
**queſtion, if either of them will ſhew me where 
the nation has lately ſuffered, either in its ow 

lions, 
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© ſions, or in its trade, by any miſmanagement of 
© thoſe at the helm of our own affairs, I ſhall agree 

to any amendment they pleaſe to propoſe ; but 1 
© cannot think it reaſonable to load our own mini- 
© ſters with the little diſturbances we have met with, 
or the ſmall loſſes we may have ſuſtained by the 
© ambitious projects of foreign courts. 


* 


« With regard to the impropriety of expreſſion | 


taken notice of, I cannot think there is any good 
© foundation for the criticiſm ; but if there were, 
we muſt ſee that it proceeds intirely from the great 
care the honourable gentleman, who made the 
motion, took, to avoid every thing that might 
look like an approbation of any late meaſure : For 
this reaſon he would not propoſe that we ſhould 
thank his Majeſty for not involving us in the 
war; becauſe it might have been ſaid, that, for 
what we knew, it was neceſſary, it was incumbent 
upon us, to have engaged at the very beginning of 
the war; therefore, to avoid this objection, he on- 
ly propoſes, that we ſhould make our acknow:- 
ledgments to his Majeſty, for not having engaged 
too precipitately in the war; and as this might 
have been done, and would, as the honourable 
gentlemen ſays, have been doing a very notable 
injury to the nation, I cannot find that there 
is any impropriety in our making our acknow- 
© ledgements to his Majeſty for his not having 
done ſo, 

* I come now to that which I take to be the only 
* queſtion now before us, I mean, Sir, the amend- 
ment propoſed, as it now ſtands amended. I ſhall 
* readily grant, that all the nations of Europe are 
* equally with us concerned in ſupporting the ba- 
* lance of power, and that therefore it is very reaſon- 
able, that every one of them ſhould bear a pro- 
portionable ſhare of the expence neceſſary, or that 
may become neceſſary for that purpoſe z and 1 
* am perſuaded his Majeſty will uſe his utmoſt en- 
| I  deavours 
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* deavours to prevail with every one of them, to 
do what 1s incumbent on them in that reſpect ; but 
© I muſt leave it to gentlemen to conſider, whether 
* our putting ſuch a caution into our addreſs, would 
* not ſhew to the whole world a ſort of diffidence in 
* his Majeſty*s conduct: I am convinced we have 
no cauſe, from any part of his Majeſty's paſt con- 
duct, to ſhew any diffidence in his future; and 
© I am very certain, we never could have choſen a 
* worle time than the preſent, to begin to ſhew any 
* ſuch diffidence: The nation is in great danger of 
* being involved in a bloody and expenſive war, 
* unleſs his Majeſty ſucceeds in his endeavours for 
* reſtoring the peace and tranquillity of Europe; and 
Ait is certain, that nothing can contribute more to- 
* wards rendering his Majeſty's endeavours ſucceſs- 
* ful, than an eſtabliſhed and general belief, that a 
perfect harmony and intire confidence ſubſiſts be- 
* tween him and his Parliament: While they are 
* convinced of this, every one of the parties now 
engaged in war, will be cautious of giving too 
great a ſcope to their ambitious views, or of 
puſhing too far the ſucceſs they may have, 
* for fear of drawing upon themſelves the united 
force of the Parliament of Great Britain; but if 
* any reaſon ſhould be given for them to believe, 
that the Parliament puts no confidence in his Ma- 
* jeſty's conduct, they may then conceive hopes of 
* diſuniting the power of Great Britain; and in that 
* caſe they will not much regard the moſt reaſonable 
* terms of peace that can be offcred to them, by 
means of his Majeſty's mediation : Nay, I have 
good reaſon to believe, that ſome of the powers 
engaged in war, particularly Spain, will give no 
politive anſwer to the inſtances lately made to 
them, till they hear of the opening of the Briti/h 
* Parliament, and the addreſſes made upon thar oc- 
ſion; and if any miſtruſt of his Majeſty's con- 
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duct ſhould appear in our addreſs, we may believe 


their anſwer will not be ſuch as ought to be wiſhed 


for : Thus, by acting too cautiouſly, we may not 
only prevent the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's endea. 
vours for reſtoring the public tranquillity, but we 
may. give ſuch encouragement to the ambitious 
views of ſome of the powers of Europe, as muſt 
neceſſarily at laſt involve this nation in a molt cx- 
penſive, and even a molt dangerous war. 
But this, Sir, is not the only objection againſt 
the amendment propoſed ; for tho? all the nations 
of Europe are, equally with us, concerned in the 
preſerving the balance of power, yet ſome of them 
may be blind to their own intereſt, nay, it is very 
probable, ſome of them always will ; and are we 
to neglect what is neceſſary for our own ſecurity, 
or to refuſe contributing any thing towards preſery- 
ing or reſtoring the balance of power, becauſe 
every one of the other parties concerned will not 
contribute their proportionable ſhare? This, in 
my opinion, would be a very odd fort of maxim 
for us to lay down; it is ſuch a one as I hope will 
never be inſiſted on in the councils of Great Bi. 
tain, Suppoſe, for example, our neighbours, the 
States General, ſhould be ſo blind to the real in- 
tereſt of their country, as to look quietly on, till 
they ſaw any one of the powers of Europe extend 
their conqueſts fo far, as to be able to give the 
law to all the reſt; would that be a reaſon for our 
behaving in the ſame manner? No, Sir, let our 
neighbours do what they will, it is incumbent upon 
us to look in time to our own ſecurity z and ! 
hope we ſhall. be always ready to do what our ho- 
nour and our ſafety may require, upon every ſuch 
occaſion z for if ever we ſhould reſolve to put our- 
ſelves to no charges for preſerving the balance of 
power, unleſs the States General, or any other 
nation in Europe, would agree to join with us, 
and to bear a proportionable ſhare of the ex- 
* pence, 
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ve pence, we would from that moment become de- 
ed * pendent upon that other ſtate, and conſequently 
10t would be neglected and deſpiled by all the other 
ea powers in Europe. | 
we Therefore, Sir, as the amendment propoſed, 
Jus © tends, in my opinion, towards ſhewing a diffi- 
aſt © dence in his Majeſty's conduct; as it tends to- 
* * wards placing this nation in a ſort of dependency 
g * upon other powers; I cannot but be againſt it. 
1 
ns The Reply made to this, was to the following 
the effect, viz. 
em 
ry Sir, altho' I have had the honour to be long a Reply. 
we member of this houſe, yet I find I never knew the 
5 * whole of my duty till this day; I always imagined 
V- that we met here to do buſineſs, and not to make 
uſe compliments. I ſhall never be againſt expreſſing 
10! * our loyalty and fidelity to our Sovereign, upon 
nn every proper occaſion z becauſe I take it to be 
by no compliment, I take it to be our duty, and im- 
memorial cuſtom has eſtabliſhed it as ſuch, at the 
Me beginning of every ſeſſion of Parliament; but to 
the © applaud his Majeſty's wiſdom, his goodneſs, and 
m. * his tender regard for his people in every part of 
ll WF © his conduct, which he may be pleaſed to mention 
Ba * in his ſpeech, is a method of expreſſing ourſelves 
he which ought indeed to be called complimenting 3 
ur * it can be called nothing elſe, becauſe 1t cannot 
Jur be ſincere, when we beſtow thoſe high epithets 
on * upon what we know nothing about. This, in- 
[ * deed, I never before underſtood to be any part 
0- * of our duty, and I am ſure the cuſtom is not im- 
ch memorial; for if the gentleman will look but a 
1. very little back in our journals, he will ſee when 
of it began; and I muſt ſay, I am ſorry it was ever 
Kr * begun, for in my opinion, it derogates highly 
15, from the honour and dignity of Parliament, and 
. * from that ſincerity and ſimplicity for which this 
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nation was, in ancient times, ſo deſervedly fa- 
mous. 

© The honourable gentleman appears under 2 
a great concern for thoſe who have the honour to 
ſerve the crown : Perhaps my concern for them 
is not ſo great; and for this reaſon, it may be, 
that I do not think their taſk ſo hard; I confeſs, 


A Aa 


apt enough to ſuſpect that it proceeds from con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, rather than from conſcioul- 
neſs of merit; and in their motions for ad. 
dreſſes, they have of late ſo very ſeldom ſhewn 
any modeſty, that I was ſurpriſed to find the leaſt 
appearance of it upon the preſent occaſion. How- 
ever, Sir, it cannot be ſaid that the modeſty they 
have now ſhewn, is in any degree exceſſive ; for, 
as the ſpeeches from the throne are, by the cuſtom 
of Parliament, ſuppoſed to be ſpeeches from the 
miniſters 3 and as his Majeſty's conduct, when it 
comes to be conſidered in this houſe ; is always 
ſuppoſed to be the conduct of his miniſters ; I can- 
not allow that thoſe, who propoſe that we ſhould 
talk ſo much, in our addrebs, of their wiſdom and 
goodneſs, and of their tender regard for the public 
repoſe and tranquillity, have teſtified any exceſſive 
degree of modeſty, tho it may perhaps appear to 
be a little more than what has lately been uſual 
upon ſuch occaſions: If the gentlemen had been 
pleaſed to Have. left out the two paragraphs in 
which theſe' compliments are contained, their mo- 
deſty ſurely would have been greater, and their taſk 
would certainly have been eaſier, becauſe the mo- 
tion would have been ſnorter; and I am convinced 
it would have given more ſatisfaction to the majo- 
rity of the nation, and I hope, to the majority of 

this houſe. 
I muſt fay, Sir, I am not a little ſurpriſed to 
hear any gentleman undertake to ſhew, that neither 
of the two paragraphs found fault with, contain 
| an 


that when I obſerve any modeſty in them, I am | 
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* an encomium upon any miniſter, or an approba- 
tion of any meaſure: I am perſuaded, every man 
© without doors that reads them, will think other- 
* wile: Nay, I am convinced, that all thoſe, who 
* are not acquainted with our modern refinements in 
politics, will think that we could not, with any 
© ſincerity, expreſs ourſelves ſo, without having been 
made acquainted with all the late meaſures relating 
to war or peace, ſo as to be able to ſee that they 
© deſerved thoſe fine epithets we are to give them: 
* They will not conſider that theſe fine expreſſions 
are deſigned only as compliments, and therefore do 
* not require any ſincerity. 

* As to the firſt paragraph, the honourable gen- 
© tleman has acknowledged, that if the words, 700 
* precipitately, had not been put in, it would have 
© been a declaration, at leaſt, that it was neither ne- 
ceſſary nor incumbent upon us to engage in the 
* war 3 which was a declaration this houſe could not 
* decently make, without knowing ſomething more 
of our late tranſactions than have been yet commu- 
* nicated to us; and an honourable gentleman, who 
* ſpoke before him, has ſhewed, I think, to a de- 
* monſtration, that the putting of thoſe words into 
our addreſs, will carry an inſinuation, which I 
hope, no man will apply to his Majeſty, whatever 
* may be done with reſpect to the miniſters : But the 
paragraph, even with theſe words, imports a decla- 
ration from us, that it would have been precipitate, 
it would have been raſh, to have involved the na- 
tion in war before this time; which is a declaration 
ve cannot, in my opinion, make, without more 
* lights than we have at preſent before us : But ſup- 
* poſe that we are convinced of the truth of this de- 
© claration, what are we then to do? We are to ac- 
* knowledge his Majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs, 


© or rather the wiſdom and goodneſs of his mi- 


* niſters, in not having been guilty of a raſh ac- 
tion; and whether ſuch an acknowledgment be 
2 3 con- 
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conſiſtent with the dignity of this houſe, or even 
with common ſenſe, I muſt leave to gentlemen to 
Judge. | 

With regard to the other paragraph, allow me 
to ſuppoſe, Sir, that we were, by the treaty of Vi. 
enna, or otherwiſe, obliged in honour to ſend im- 
mediate ſugcours to the Emperor; would it not 
look very odd in us, to make our acknowledg- 
ments to thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty to inter- 
poſe only as a mediator, when he was in honour 
obliged to engage as a party in the diſpute ? Let 
me ſuppoſe again, that there were ſeveral diſputes 
and differences, ſubſiſting between this nation and 
any one of the parties concerned in the preſent 
war, which diſputes and differences we had no 
hopes of accommodating, in a friendly manner ; 
and which were of ſuch a nature as could not be 
given up without injuring both the honour and the 
intereſt of the nation : In ſuch a caſe, could we 
have had a more proper opportunity to vindicate 
our honour and our juſt rights; and if fo, can 
we make any acknowledgements to thoſe who 
have adviſed his Majeſty not to lay hold of ſuch a 
fair opportunity ? Then as to our concert with 
the Dutch, whether there has been any ſuch or 
not, does not, Tam ſure, appear from any public 
ſtep they have taken ; and therefore I do not ſce 
how we can make our acknowledgments on that 
account: I hope, however, it is ſo; I hope they 
have acted in every thing in concert with us, as 
well as we have done with them. I believe it is 
their intereſt as well as ours to act in that manner; 
but a nation may miſtake its own intereſt ; and 
therefore I may ſuppoſe that they have been, from 
the very beginning of this war, and even before 
it broke out, engaged in a ſeparate intereſt : If 
ſo, can we make any acknowledgements to thoſe 


who have adviſed his Majeſty to concert any mea- 


ſures with them ? All theſe ſuppoſittons may be 
true, 
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true, for what we know; and yet by agreeing to 
this paragraph we muſt preſume every one of them 
to be falſe, otherwiſe we mult appear to be incon- 


+ ſiſtent with ourſelves, 
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Thus, Sir, even to take theſe two paragraphs 
in the ſenſe that the honourable gentleman has put 
upon them, we mult ſuppoſe we were no way en- 
gaged, either in honour or intereſt, to take a ſhare 
in the preſent war; that it would have been pre- 
cipitate and raſh in us to have engaged in it; and 
that the Dutch are enguged in the ſame intereſt, 
and have acted in every thing in concert with us; 
which are ſuppoſitions we have not, I am afraid, 
any great reaſon to make : But our conſtituents, 
the people who ſent us hither, and whoſe good 
opinion we ought to preſerve, will go farther : 
They will, from theſe two paragraphs in our ad- 
dreſs, ſuppoſe, that the meaſures purſued by the 


miniſters, for procuring peace and accommoda- - 


tion, have been wiſe and good ; that the plan of 
peace is ſuch a one as it ought to be; and that the 
moſt prudent meaſures have been taken to make ir 
efleCtual z and if they ſhould afterwards find them- 
ſelves miſtaken, what opinion can they have of our 
wiſdom and goodneſs ? I am afraid it will be but 
a poor excule, to an honeſt, ſincere country gen- 
tleman, that he is never to look for ſincerity in the 
addreſſes of this houſe, that we never mean any 
thing but compliment by any general expreſſions 
in them. 
From what I have ſaid, Sir, I think it will ap- 
pear, that both our ignorance and our ſuſpicions 
are good arguments againſt our making ſuch high 
compliments to the miniſters; for it is upon them 
theſe compliments are, by the cuſtom of Parlia- 
ment, preſumed to be beſtowed : His Majeſty has 
no concern in the debate, and therefore we may 
treat the ſubject with the more freedom. Our ig- 
norance, as to all our late tranſactions, is very: 
2 4 great; 
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great; and if future Parliaments ſhould be always 
© of the ſame opinion the laſt was of, we are like to 
© remain for ever in the moſt profound ignorance; 

for I did not hear one argument made uſe of, in the 

© laſt Parliament, againſt the motions then made, for 

© ſome inſight into our foreign affairs, but what will 

* for ever be as ſtrong as it was at that time: The 

* motions then made, were not for a diſcovery of 

© any of the tranſactions then upon the anvil ; theſe 

* motions were only for ſome papers, relating to 
tranſactions that had been quite finiſhed ſeveral t 

< years before; and the only reaſon I heard given Ml © 1 

for refuſing us that favour, was, that the publiſhing MW * | 
of ſuch papers, the diſcovering of ſuch tranſactions, MW * | 
* might open old ſores, they might relate ſome way WM © 

or another to the preſent tranſactions, and there. MW © 

fore it was not proper they ſhould be laid before WM * 

us; nay, we were not ſo much as allowed to call 
© lor them, in order to have had that anſwer from 6 
his Majeſty, from whom only it was proper for ; 
© this houſe to take any ſuch anſwer. At this rate, 
Sir, we ſhall never have any account of the tranſ- 
actions of any miniſter, till ſome new favourite 
* ſtarts up, and reſolves to diſgrace his predeceſſor, i 
g 

0 
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by expoling the wickedneſs or the folly of his con- 
duct. 

That our late conduct has not been quite fo pru- 
dent, is, I am ſure, very much ſuſpected by the 
generality of the nation, whatever it may be by 
the majority of this houſe. We have been long 
amuſed, Sir; we have had a great deal of pa- 
tience; but it is not, Sir, that ſort of people meant 
by the hon. gentleman, who have been ſo amuſed: 
It is not the diſaffected, the enemies to his Majeſty's 
family and the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, who 
* have been obliged to have patience z no, Sir, ſuch 
men are, I believe, glad to ſee ſuch meaſures pur- 
* ſued: It is thoſe who are well affected towards his 
+ Majeſty, thoſe who are real friends to the preſent 

| | « eſtabliſh 
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© eſtabliſhment, who have been lately amuſed ; and 
it muſt be acknowledged they have had a great 
deal of patience. That the nation has been af- 
« fronted, that our trade has been interrupted, that 
© our merchants have been plundered, and our ſea- 
men moſt cruelly uſed, are facts not to be contro- 
verted. Whether they have proceeded from the 
© ambitious projects of foreign courts, or from the 
* blunders of ſome of our own people at home, is a 
* queſtion this houſe ought to look into; and for 
that purpoſe, we ought to inſiſt upon having all 
* neceflary lights laid before us. But for the pre- 
* ſent I ſhall ſuppoſe, that they have all proceeded 


from the ambitious projects of foreign courts : ' 


What ſatisfaction then have we obtained, for the 
* inſults and indignities we have ſuffered? What 
* reparation have our merchants got, for the loſſes 
they have ſuſtained ? Is this nation brought ſo low, 
that we muſt ſubmit to ſuffer, to be diſturbed by 
the ambitious projects of foreign courts, without 
* daring once to inſiſt upon an adequate ſatisfaction, 
* a full reparation ? I hope not, Sir; and till an a- 
* dequate ſatisfaction and a full reparation be obtain- 
* ed, I ſhall not be ready to agree to paſs compli- 
ments upon our late conduct. If we have met 
with ſo few or ſo ſmall diſturbances, if our trade 
© has ſo greatly increaſed, what advantage hath the 
public reaped from the happy ſtate we have been 
* in? What part of the public debts have we diſ- 
* charged ? What taxes have we relieved the people 
* from? Surely, Sir, if we have bcen for ſo many 
years in ſuch a happy ſtate, a great part of our 
* debts might have been diſcharged, and ſeveral of 
our molt grievous taxes taken off. But the fact is 
* otherwiſe, we have been every year Keeping up 
great armies, fitting out great fleets, and putting 
* the nation to a vaſt expence. In ſhort, Sir, we have 
* been, for theſe ſeveral years, in a very odd fort of 


* ſtate z we have had war without hoſtilities, and 
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peace without quiet; and while the nation continues 
in the ſame mungrel ſort of ſtate, ſhall this houſs 
paſs high compliments on the conduct of our 
miniſters? 

To pretend, Sir, that the amendment offered 
will ſhew a diſfidence in his Majeſty's conduct, i; 
to tell this houſe, that we muſt never recommend 
any meaſure to our Sovereign; or rather to the mi. 
niſters of our Sovereign; which is a maxim no 
member of this houſe will, I hope, admit of. 
Surely, Sir, we are not to neglect our duty to our 
country, or to our King, tor fear of giving forcign 
courts cauſe to think, that we have a diffidence in 
his Majeſty's conduct: Such ſurmiſes we are al. 
ways to diſregard, even though the nation were in 
much greater danger than it is at preſent : For this 
we have many precedents, but one I ſhall take 
notice of, which I think directly in point. I be- 
lieve it will be granted, that in the year 1702, this 
nation was in greater danger than it can be ſup- 
poſed at preſent; we had then actually declared war 
againſt France and Spain, who had at that time in 
alliance with them the King of Portugal, the Duke 
of Savoy, and the Duke of Bavaria; whereas we 
had none but the Emperor and the Dutch ; yet in 
that year, this houſe not only recommended to the 


late Queen, to prevail with the Dutch to prolibit | 


trade with France and Spain, but actually made it 
one of the conditions of the power they gave her 
to augment her forces, and that no foreign troops 
ſhe ſhould take into her ſervice, ſhould enter into 
* Engliſh pay, till that condition were complied 
with. 1 do not doubt but the houſe was then told, 
that ſuch a recommendation, much more ſuch a 
condition annexed to their grant, would ſhew a 
miſtruſt in her Majeſty's conduct; but they thought 
it their duty to do ſo; therefore they had no re- 
* gard to ſuch inſinuations, and we all know, s 
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their behaviour was attended with no bad conſe- 
quence. 

The balance of power in Europe, is certainly of 
© 35 much conſequence to other nations as it 15 to this; 
* and when it comes to be really in danger, it is not 
to be queſtioned, but we will find other powers as 
* ready to join with us as we are to join with them, 
© for its preſervation ; and unleſs we ſhew too much 
' readineſs to bear all the expence, it is alſo certain, 
that thoſe who are in equal danger, will never re. 
' fuſe to bear their proportionable ſhare of the ex- 
' pence : But if ever this nation ſhould ſet itſelf up 
das the Don Quixote of Europe, we may then expect 
that moſt of the powers of Europe, who are not 
immediately attacked, will leave the whole bur- 
den upon us; and this, I am afraid, is too much 
the caſe at preſent; for as our neighbours, the Dutch, 
© are more expoſed to the danger than we are, I muſt 
© conclude, from their inactivity, that either they 
* do not think the balance of power in danger, or 
© otherwiſe we have given them room to believe, 
that we will take upon us the defence of this ba- 
f lance, without putting them to any trouble or ex- 
* pence 3 and, for this reaſon, I think it is become 
* abſolutely neceſſary for us to give ſome ſuch recom- 
* mendation to his Majeſty, as is propoſed by this 
amendment, in order to convince the world, that 
ve are not to ſet ourſelves up as the Don Quixotes 
of Europe, Such a reſolution can ſubject us to no 
* dependency, becauſe it is a reſolution we can alter 
© whenever we have a mind; for if ſuch a caſe ſhould 
happen, as it is hardly poſſible it ever will, that 
moſt of the nations in Europe ſhould reſolve to 
look tamely on, and ſee the balance of power 
quite overturned, I would then think it the duty 
* and the honour of this nation, rather to play the 
© Don Quixote of Europe, than to ſee our own liber- 


ties ſwallowed up in the ruins of thoſe of our neigh- 
* bours.? 
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The queſtion being at laſt put, for agreeing to the 
amendment, upon a diviſion, it was carried in the 
negative, 265 to 185, 

Then the queſtion was put upon the motion, which 
was agreed to without a diviſion ; and a committee 
being named to draw up the addreſs, they made their 
report next day, when the addreſs was agreed to, 
which 1 is as follows, viz, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
, ſubjects, the Commons of Great Britain in 
Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to return our 
© humbleſt thanks for your Majeſty's moſt gracious 
© ſpeech, from the throne 3 and to acknowledge, in 
the moſt grateful manner, your Majeſty's tender 
and affectionate concern for the welfare of your 
people, in ſteadily purſuing ſuch meaſures as have 
tended towards peace and accommodation, rather 
than to involve, too precipitately, this kingdom 
and all Europe, in a general and bloody war. 
* Among ſo many differing intereſts and contend- 
ing powers, engaged in the preſent war, it is your 
Majeſty*s wiſdom and goodneſs alone, which could 
have ſecured to us our preſent happy ſituation ; 
and the crown of Great Britain could never appear 
with greater honour and luſtre, than by your Ma- 
jeſty's interpoſing your good offices between the 
contending parties: And as they have received 
them with due reſpect, we cannot but hope, their 
own prudence will help to complete ſo deſirable a 
work. 
It is our duty, and we beg leave to expreſs the 
greateſt gratitude to your Majeſty, for the care and 
concern which muſt have attended your unwearicd 
endeavours, both in beginning and carrying on 
thoſe good offices; which, being accepted, have 
brought things to ſo great a forwardneſs, that a 
* plan, in concert with the States General, 2 in 
* a ſhort 
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5. W « x ſhort time, be offered to the conſideration of all 
he the powers engaged in the war; which, notwith- 
he Wl © ſtanding the great difficulties that muſt attend fo 

great a work, may ſerve for the baſis of a general 


ch Wl « negotiation of peace, conſiſtent with the honour 
tee WM © and intereſt of all parties, as far as the circum- 
cir W* ſtances of time and the preſent ſituation of affairs 
to, We will permit. 


© If theſe meaſures, concerted for the common re- 
© poſe and tranquility of all Europe, ſhould unhap- 
© pily meet with any diſapointment, your Majeſty's 
yal MW wiſdom and care muſt be acknowledged to have 
in deſerved that ſucceſs, which the wiſeſt counſels 
our . cannot always command. But, whatever the 
ous event may be, we beg leave to aſſure your Ma- 
in WF jeſty, that this houſe will chearfully and effectual- 
der iy raiſe ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall be neceſſary for 
our the honour and ſecurity of your Majeſty and theſe 
ave kingdoms; and enable your Majeſty to act that 
ther W'* part, which honour and juſtice, and the true inte- 
lom WM reſt of your people ſhall call upon your Majeſty to 
' undertake,” 


our This addreſs was preſented to his Majeſty on 
ould W:dne/day the 29th of January; to which his Ma- 
on; ety was pleaſed to give the following anſwer, 
pear an. | 


the Gentlemen, | | | 

Ived ] Return you my thanks for this dutiulf and loyal ad- The 
dreſs. I depend intirely upon your fidelity and affec- — RY 

lm, and your due regard to the public welfare, that I © 

all be ſupported in ſuch meaſures, as I may be obliged 

purſue. And you may be aſſured, that the honour 

and intereſt of my crown and people, ſhall be the rule and 


ide of all my actions and reſolutions, 


The motion for this addreſs was made by John Speakers. 
ledges, Eſq; member for Fowey in Cornwall, and 
| ſeconded 
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ſeconded by Fobn Campbell, Eſq; member for Pen. 


brokeſhire. The amendment was propoſed by Sir 
William Wyndham, bart. member for Somerſelſbire, 
and amended by the Maſter of the Rolls. The 
ſpeakers for the motion, and againſt the amendment, 
beſides the two firſt mentioned, were Thomas Wir. 


ninglon, Eſq; Henry Pelham, Eſq; Sir William Youe, | 


Foſeph Danvers, Eſq; and James Oglethorpe, Eſq; 
The ſpeakers againſt the motion, and for the amen!. 
ment, beſides the two abovementioned, were the 
Lord Morpeth, the Lord Noel Somerſet, William Ship. 
pen, Eſq; Sir Thomas Aſton, Robert Dundaſi, Fic, 
Philip Gybbon, Eſq; Samuel Sandys, Eſq; Waller 
Plummer, Eiq; and William Pulleney, Eſq; 


Order re- Or Thurſday the 6th day of February, it was te. 
lating to ſolved in the houſe of Commons, © That in 
elections. the petition of any elector or electors, for any 

county, city or place, ſending members to Parlia- 
ment, complaining of an undue election and return, 
and alledging that ſome other perſon was duly 
elected, and ought to have been returned, the ſitting 
member ſo complained of, might demand and ex- 
amine into the qualifications of ſuch perſon, fo 
alledged to be duly elected, in the ſame manner 
as if ſuch perſon had himſelf petitioned : Which 


reſolution was declared to be a ſtanding order 0: 
the houſe,” 


K a 0 0.0; 


Motion Next day the houſe (according to order) reſolved 
for itſelf into a Committee of the whole houſe, to con- 
30,000 {jder of the ſupply granted to his Majeſty ; and a 
ſeamen. motion being made for the houſe's coming to a re- 
ſolution, * That 30, ooo men ſhould be employed 

for ſea-ſervice, for the year 1735, beginning 

from the 1ſt day of January, 1734. This num- 

ber was objected to, as being too large, and much 

larger than what was voted for laſt year; and there- 

fore it was moved, that their reſolution _—_— 

That 
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© That 20,000 men ſhould be employed for ſea- 
« {exyice for the year 1735, beginning from the iſt 
© day of January 1734, which was the number vo- 
ted for laſt year, and was, as they thought, ſufficient 
for the enſuing year, Upon this, there enſued a de- 
bate, in which the arguments made uſe of, for the 
zo, 00 men, were as follows, viz, 


Sir, with reſpect to the queſtion now before us, Argument 
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© hope no gentleman expects, that for his ſatiſ- for that 
fiction, his Majeſty ſhould be obliged, to diſcloſe number. 


* co this houſe, all the ſecrets of his government, all 

the negotiations he is now carrying on with foreign 

© powers, and all the private informations he ma 

© have received, in relation to the views and deſigns 

© of the ſeveral powers now engaged in war; nor 

can it be expected, that his Majeſty ſhould now 
declare poſſitively to us, what he is reſolved to do, 

in relation to his engaging or not engaging in the 

© preſent war: If any ſuch thing could be done, I 

believe it would very ſoon put an end to the queſti- 
gon; but no ſuch thing has ever yet been practiſed, 
nor has this izouſe ever thought ſuch a practiſe ne- 
* ceſſary, for inducing them to agree to any demand 
made by the crown, and I hope it never will; 

for if ever this ſhould come to be thought neceſſary, 
* it would lay this nation under a very great diſ- 
advantage; becauſe it cannot be expected that what 
* is once diſcloſed, in ſuch a numerous aſſembly, 
ſhoul continue long a ſecret z; from whence this 
* inconvenience would neceſſarily enſue, that foreign 


powers might, at all times, proceed with great ſe- 


* crecy in their meaſures, for the deſtruction or di- 
* ſtu: bance of this nation, while we could do nothing 
* to annoy our enemies, nor even provide for our 
* own Gdetence, but in the moſt open and public 
manner: Nay, if our King ſhould, at any time, 
get information of the deſigns of our enemies, he 
* would be obliged to diſcover to this bouſe, that is 
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ſubliſt ing between us; but as we are not, by any 
_ © treaty, engaged to ſupport either one party or the 


in his views relating to that kingdom; therefore 
* fubſiſting between us, to furniſh him with ſuccouts 


the election of a King of Poland. If we were ab- 
* ſolarely certain, that the motives aſſigned, were the 
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to ſay, be would be obliged to tell our enemies from 
© -whom he had that information; and, upon ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, it is certain no information would ever 
©. be. given to us; we could never know any thing 
af the ſecret deſigns of our enemies, till the very 
moment of their execution; and therefore, we mul: 
© conclude, that ſuch a maxim in this houſe, would 
be abſoJutely inconſiſtent with the ſafety of of b 
* country z for which reaſon we muſt, in the pre. en 
« ſent caſe, and in all ſuch caſes, take the argument a 
:< intirely, from what appears in his Majeſty's ſpeech, MW * it 
and from thoſe public accounts, which are known e 
to every gentleman in the houſe, , 1 

pon this footing, Sir, and upon none other, Ml *'x 
© ſhall I preſume to give my reaſons, for agreeing to WM t 
the augmentation propoſed ; and, indeed, upon e 
© this footing, the reaſons are, in my opinion, ſo Ml * « 
evident and fo ſtrong, that there is no occaſion for Wl * « 


inquiring into any ſecrets, in order to find. other WM *t 


©. reaſons for our | agreeing to this augmentation. Wl * | 


From what has as yet appeared, we are not, it ; 
true, obliged to engage in the preſent war; for s 
the motives, or at leaſt, the pretended motives.for Wl © 
the war, relate intirely to the affair of Poland; and Ml © 
as that is an affair, in which the intereſt of this 
nation is no way concerned, we are not obliged to 
engage in the war upon that account: The Em- 
peror has, indeed, called upon us for the ſuccours, 
+ which he pretends are ſtipulated, by the treatics 


* 


other in Poland, or to ſupport his Imperial Majeſty 
© we: do not think ourſelves obliged, by any treaty 
in a war, which has been occaſioned, as is pre- 


< tended at leaſt, merely by the preſent diſpute about 


« real 
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© real and the only motives for the preſent war; if 
ve had a full aſſurance, that the parties engaged, 
« would carry their views no farther, I ſhould readily 
* grant, that there would have been no occaſion for 
our putting ourſelves to any expence, nor would 
there be now any neceſſity for the augmentation 
+ propoſed ; but this is what we neither could at the 
beginning, nor can yet depend on: Foreign courts 
© may have ſecret views, which cannot be immedi- 
© ately difcovered ; but his Majeſty, by offering to 
$ interpoſe his good offices, has taken the moſt 
© effectual method, for diſcovering the ſecret views 
© of all the parties concerned; and if, by the inter- 
© poſition of his good offices, he ſhould diſcover, 
that either of the parties engaged in war will ac- 
cept of no reaſonable terms, we may from thence 
© conclude, that the affair of Poland, was not the 
only and real motive for the war; but that, under 
that pretence, there was a deſign formed, to over- 
turn the balance of power in Europe 3 in which 
caſe, we would be obliged, both in honour and 
© intereſt, as well as by treaty, not only to take a 
{ſhare in the war, but to join with all our force 
* againſt that party, who we found had formed ſuch 
a defign. | | 
In the formation of every deſign for overturn- 
ing the balance of power in Europe, the party that 
forms it, muſt not only have great ambition, but, 
© before he dares attempt to put it in execution, he 
© muſt have ſome hopes of ſucceſs : The ambition 
* of our neighbours, Sir, is what we cannot prevent, 
but we may by proper precautions ſeaſonably taken, 
' deprive them of all hopes of ſucceſs; and by ſo 
doing, we ſhall always prevent their attempting to 
put their defigns in execution. From this maxim 
ve may ſee the wiſdom of the meaſures taken laſt 
year: His Majeſty did not find himſelf obliged, 
to take any ſhare in the war, but as the ambition 
* of either of the parties engaged, might at laſt in- 
Vor. XII. A a volvo 
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< yolve this nation in the war; therefore he offered 
to interpoſe his good offices, for bringing about an 
© accommodation : Whatever might have been the 
views of the parties engaged, at the beginning of 
the war, yet upon ſeeing this nation put itſelf in 
ſuch a poſture of defence, they all thought proper 
* to drop any ambitious views they might then en- 
* tertain, by accepting of the good offices his Ma- 
« jeſty had offered: Their ready compliance in this 
reſpect, can be attributed to nothing, but the pre- 
parations we made laſt year, and the powers that 
* were granted by laſt ſeſſion of Parliament to his 
* Majeſty ; for by theſe, we deprived them of all 
* hopes of ſucceeding in any of their ambitious 
views. It was this, Sir, that produced an accepta- 
tion of the good offices, his Majeſty had offered; 
and if we ſhould flacken in our meaſures, if we 
*. ſhould difcontinue our preparations, it would ren- 
der us deſpicable, in the eyes of all the parties 
engaged in war, and would conſequently diſap- 
point the good effects we have reaſon to expect 
from that acceptation. 
At the beginning of laſt ſeſſion, it was very 
* well known, that the French were fitting out a 
large ſquadron at Breſt, and were providing tran- 
* ſports and a land army, to be ſent along with that 
* {quadron, under pretence of relieving Dantzi:k, 
In ſuch a ſituation, Sir, I ſhould have thought 
* thofe who had the honour to adviſe the King, very 
* imprudent, or very unfaithful counſellors, if they 
* had notadviſed him, to put the nation immediately 
into a ſtate of defence; for tho it was probable, 
neither the French, nor any other power, would 
attack us, while we continued neutral, yet it 1 
* certain, it was then, and always will be, very 
* much the French intereſt to have this nation of its 
* ſide; and if they had then ſeen, or ſhould upon 
any ſuch occaſion ſee, that it would be eaſy to 
* overturn our government, by our not being fuffi- 
Ep ; « ciently 
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© ciently provided for defence, and could, by over- 
turning our government, get this nation to join 
* with them, it would then have been, and always 
will be, very well worth their while, to make the 
© attempt 3 therefore, in order to preſerve the peace 
and quiet of the nation, we ought always to be 
* upon our guard, and ought to make ſome addi- 
tional proviſion for our defence, when any of our 
' neighbours are fitting out large ſquadrons, which 
may poſſibly be made uſe of, to attack or invade 
© this nation, This, Sir, was the reaſon, and this 
© was then, I think, a ſufficient reafon for his Ma- 
jeſty's deſiring 20,000 men from laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, for ſea-ſervice ; but from what has ſince 
happened, this reaſon ſeems to have gathered a 
little more weight; for tho? there was no particular 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that the French ſquadron was de- 
* ſigned againft us, yet there was no other place in 
the world, for which it could be deſigned, except 
' Dantzick ; and whether it was deſigned for Dant- 
* zick or not, it is certain, it did not go to DantZick ; 
for we all know, it continued at Breſt the whole 
* ſummer, | 


| © After the laft ſeſſion of Parliament had agreed 


to the 20,000 ſeamen deſired by his Majeſty, he 
had an account, that beſides the ſquadron fitting 
out at Breſt, both the French and the Spaniards had 
given orders for fitting out all their ſhips of war, 
lying in any of their ports, from Toulon round to 
* Breſt ; from whence his Majeſty, with great rea- 
* ſon, thought it abſolutely neceſſary, to make a 
' farther addition to his naval force; for which pur- 
* poſe he applied to his Parliament for a power to 
do ſo; and in purſuance of the powers granted 
him upon that application, he has ſince made an 
addition of 7000 men to the ſea- ſervice, ſo that 
* our preſent naval eſtabliſhment conſiſts of 27000 
men; ſeven thouſand Fe which mult be bre, 
22 14 
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if we ſhould agree to grant but 20,000 ſeamen for 


* the enſuing year, 
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certain, they ſeem to be in no leſs dangerous ſtate 
fices are, indeed, accepted of, but that acceptation 


can it be expected it ſhould, if his Majeſty ſhould 


are, with the utmoſt application, re-building and 


dominions, and are, beſides, building new ſhips 


* as well as all their other ſubjects, are under a ſon 


+ Having thus, Sir, laid the preſent ſtate of out 


naval force before you, let us conſider the preſent 
ſtate of the affairs of Europe, the eircumſtances 
our neighbours are in, and the circumſtances we 
are in ourſelves. As to the affairs of Europe, it is 


than they were laſt year; his Majeſty's good of- 
has not as yet produced the wiſhed for effect, nor 


appear to be lefs powerful, when he comes to offer 
terms of peace, than he was when he made the 
offer of his good offices; we cannot therefore, 
from the preſent ſtate of the affairs of Europe, draw 
any argument for diminiſhing our naval force, 
Then as to the circumſtances of our neighbours, 
it is very certain, that not only all the ſhips of war, 
fitted out either by the French or Spaniards, arc 
continued in commiſſion ; but both theſe nations 


repairing every ſhip- of force they have in their 


of war as faſt as they can; from whence I think i 
is evident, that inſtead of making any reduction ci 
the naval force we had laſt year, we ought to make 
ſome addition, and the addition propoſed, which 
is properly but 3000 men, is in my NN the 
leaſt that can be thought of. 

* This, Sir, muſt be thought ſtil] more reaſonable, 
if we conſider our own particular circumſtances, 
and the difficulty there is of getting our ſeamen 
together after they are once diſperſed. In coun- 
tries where abfolute and arbitrary government pre- 
vails, they have all their ſeamen regiſtered, and 
they always know, where they may find them, 
when they have occaſion for them', 'Their ſeamen, 
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© of martial diſcipline, they cannot abſent them- 
© ſelves without a furlough, and they muſt remain 
© abſent no longer than their furlough gives them 
leave; by which means, the government always 
knows what number they may depend on, upon 
© any emergency; but in this happy country, where 
every private man enjoys his full liberty, we can- 
not command our ſeamen to ſtay at home, nor 
can we call them home when we have a mind; 
© for, notwithſtanding the difficulties which every 
© one knows we found laſt ſummer, to man the fleet 
© then fitted out, yet it was computed, there were 
© at leaſt 11,000 Britiſh ſailors employed all laſt 
* ſummer, on board of Britif ſhips in the ſervice of 
foreigners, either as tranſports or as trading ſhips : 
In this country, we never have any way of provid- 
ing ſailors for our fleet, upon any ſudden emergen- 
ey, but by preſſing thoſe ſcamen we find by chance 
at home, or upon our own coaſts; and this method 
© always attended with ſo many inconveniencies, 
that, in order to prevent our being at any time re- 
duced to that neceſſity, every man who has a due 
regard to the liberty and the happineſs of the ſub- 
© jet, muſt agree, that we ought, upon every oc- 
caſion, to begin early to provide againlt any dan- 
ger we think we have reaſon to apprehend. 

In all the meaſures we have hitherto taken, re- 
© Jating to the preſent war, our ancient and natural 
* allies the Dutch, have cordially joined with us in 
every thing: They joined heartily with his Ma- 
jeſty, in offering their good offices for compoſing 
the preſent unhappy differences in Exrope, and they 
have likewiſe joined with his Majeſty in concert- 
ing a proper plan for a pacification. It may per- 
* haps be inſinuated, that they have put themſelves 
* to no expence on account of the preſent war; but 
this is neither a juſt nor a true inſinuation; for it is 
very well known that before this war broke out, 
they had reſolved to have made a very conſiderable 
0 A a 3 . reduc- 
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reduction of their land forces. Every one know, 
that ſoon after the peace of Utrecht, they reduced 
their army to 32, ooo men, and for ſeveral year 
after, they kept it at that number; but upon x 
change which happened in the affairs of Europe, 
they augmented it again to 52,000. men, and at 
that time, we likewiſe found it neceſſary to in. 
creaſe our army to 26,000 men: The war with 
which Europe was then threatened was happily 
prevented; and as ſoon as it was, we immediately 
began to reduce our army; we reduced at fir 
5000, and ſoon after 3000, of the number we had 
increaſed it to; but the Dutch made at that time 
no reduction: They never thought of making any 
reduction, till the very year before the preſcnt 
war broke out; then, indeed, a reſolution was 


actually taken in ſome of the provinces, to reduce 


10,000, and that was ſoon to have been followed, 
by the reduction of another 10, ooo, in order to 
have brought their army to its former ſtandard of 


32,000 men: Both theſe reductions have been 


put off, merely on account of the preſent war; ſo 
that, to ſpeak properly, they have put themſelves 
to the expence of maintaining 20, ooo men ever 
ſince the war began; and therefore, it is not to be 
wondered, if they have made no addition to their 
fleet, eſpecially if we conſider, that they are ir. no 
danger of being attacked by ſea, and the bad con- 
dition their navy happens to be in at preſent, 
which is occaſioned by the vaſt expence they were 
put to during the laſt war, in which they were 
obliged to maintain a much greater number of 


land- forces than we maintained, and were farther 


obliged to be at the expence of all the ſieges that 
were undertaken during the war. | 


* The Dutch, it is true, Sir, concluded a treaty of 


neutrality with France, with regard to the Auſtria 


Netherlands; but it is not from thence to be con- 
cluded, that they are engaged in any intereſt ſepa- 
© rate 
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ows, rate from us. They were no way concerned in 
ucel W © the affair of Poland, no more than we; if their 
eas barrier was ſecured, and the balance of power not 
n a W © brought in any danger, they had good reaſon to 
ope, think themſelves no way concerned in the war; 
d at che firſt they provided for by their treaty of neu- 
in. trality, and the laſt could be in no danger, as long 
vic as the parties engaged in war, confined their views 
ply to what they then publickly declared; but if either 
tely of them ſhould begin to extend their views, and 
firt thereby bring the balance of power into danger, 
had W * the Dutch would be then at liberty, and would 
1me certainly do what was incumbent upon them in ſuch 
any WH © a conjuncture 3 and till that conjuncture happens, 
ſent © we can have no more concern in the war than they: 
was WF © Nay farther, in the concluding of that treaty of 
uce © neutrality, ſo careful were the Dutch to preſerve 
'«, to themſelves, a liberty of doing afterwards what 
* to they ſhould find proper; that by an expreſs pro- 
| of © viſion in the treaty, they have reſerved to them- 
cen © ſelves, a power of ſending the ſtipulated ſuccours 
lo © to the Emperor, in caſe they ſhould find it neceſſa- 
ves ry ſo to do. 


Ver Thus, Sir, it appears, that the Dutch are ſo far 
be from having fallen into any meaſures ſeparate from 
jeh * us, that they have continued a heavy charge upon 
no * themſelves, in order to be ready to join with us, in 
ON- © any meaſure, that may hereafter appear neceſſary, 
nt, for preſerving the balance of power in Europe; and 
ere for that reaſon, as well as a great many others, I 
ere * think it is incumbent upon us, to put ourſclves in 
of * ſuch a condition, as may enable us to act that part 
ner * which Great Britain ought to undertake, in the glo- 
nat © rious cauſe of preſerving and ſecuring the liberties 
* of Europe.” 
of To this it was anſwered as follows, viz. Reply. 
ian © I believe, Sir, it was never pretended to be laid 
N- © down as a maxim in this houſe, that, in order to in- 
* * duce us to agree to the demands made by the crown, 
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£-the King was obliged to diſcloſe to us, all the fe. 
© crets of his goverament';z but when we are to la 
* heavy taxes upon the people we repreſent, I muſt 
think ſome other reaſons ought to be given us, than 
© thoſe we meet with in public gazettes, and com. 
mon news-papers : Such accounts, I ſhall alway; MW «: 
think below the notice of a Britiſh houſe of Com. 7! 
s mons; but ſince we have at preſent none other be- 
© fore us, I ſhall condeſcend, or rather beg leave, to 
* argue from ſuch informations, as well as the gentle. 
< men who ſeem to differ from me in opinion: 
* However, I hope this practice will not be drawn 
© into precedent, for I ſhall always think it incon- 
* ſiſtent. with the honeur of this houſe, and with the 
duty we owe to our conſtituents: We ought never 
© to ground our opinions upon any informations, | 
© but. ſuch as we receive directly from the throne, or 
: ſuch as are laid before us in the moſt-folemn man. 
ger z and if in any caſe, we ought to be cautions 
in. this reſpect, it ought ſurely to be in matters, 
„which i any way relate to the loading of the 
* ſubject with taxes. 
As no account had ban laid before us, ak any of 
gur late treaties or negotiations ; as we have had 
no. account, how this nation ſtands engaged, with 
, reſpect to either of the parties now at War, it 5 
6, px ah that 2 — — before us _ be 
taken up intirely upon the footing of his Majeſty's 
6 pech. ae of thoſe public — which every 
man knows, who is a member of any coffee houſt 
* club, as well as every gentleman, who has the 
. honour to be a member of this houſe. If we look 
into his Majeſty's ſpeech, we there find, that he 
has not yet engaged himſelf any way, but by his 
2 offices, for reconciling the differences at pre- 

t ſubliſting in Europe: From his Majeſty's 
ſpeech, it cannot therefore be pretended, that we 
are now in any greater danger than we were laſt 

r unleſs theſe good offices have been employed 
* 
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in ſuch a blundering way, by thoſe his Majeſty 


1 * has entruſted; as to make us parties in the diſpute, 
aft W © which I hope no man in the leaſt ſuſpects; and 


therefore, from his Majeſty's ſpeech, there cannot 
n- be drawn any ſhow of an argument of the aug- 
mentation propoſec. 1 
m- The argument then, Sir, muſt reſt wholly upon 
x- dhe accounts we have from public gazettes and 
to Wl © news-mongers z and if ary credit can be given to 
le. W © fuch informations, I muſt now think, as indeed 
n: I have always thought, that 20,000 ſeamen were 
wn more than fufficient for the ſervice of this nation 
n- Wl © laſt year; for, conſidering that thoſe, from whom 
the Wl © we have any thing to fear by ſea, were then d 

ver iy engaged in war, it could not be ſuppoſed, that 


ns, MI © they would inſult or invade us, unleſs they had 


or Wl © found; that we were to have engaged againſt them. 
n-. * ſhall grant, thar it would have been very much for 
ous the intereſt of France, to have had this nation join- 
rs, ed with them; but conſidering the great ſtanding 
the Wl © army wei then had in Britain and Ireland, conſi- 
* dering the number of ſhips we then had in com- 
of © miſſion, and conſidering how generally well affect- 
ad ed this nation is to the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ih Wl © ment, can we ſuppoſe, that France would have at- 
5 Wl © tempted to overturn our government, with a ſqua- 
be Wl © drow of 18 or 20 men of war, and an army of 
y's Wl © four or five regiments ; when by making ſuch an 
cry attempt, and failing in it, they would have drawn 
uſe the higheſt reſentment of this nation upon them- 
the Wl © ſelves, and that at a time, when they were deeply 
ok engaged in war with another power; and when, 
he vithout ſuch a provocation, they had, in all appear- 
his Wl © ance, nothing to fear from this nation? Appre- 
re- © henſions founded upon ſuch odd ſuppoſitions, can 
y's never be wanting; and if this houſe ſhould give 
we WW © way to ſuch apprehenſions, we muſt never expect 
to be relieved from the load of debts and taxes we 
now groan under, 
But 
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* © But, Sir, we had laſt year ſo little reaſon to feat 
that France had any delign againſt us, that it was 
certain, their fleet which was fitted out at Breſ, 
was at firſt deſigned for the relief of Dantzick, and 
would probably have failed thither time enough 
to have prevented the ruin of that trading Pro. 
teſtant city, if it had not been for our extraordi- 
nary, and, I think, unneceſſary armaments in Bri. 
tain. The honourable gentleman took notice, that 
the Breſt fleet did not go to Dantzick, and ſeemed 
from thence to inſinuate, that it was deſigned 
againſt this country, if the deſign had not been pre. 
vented by our preparations 3 but it is very well 
known, that it was our preparations that prevent. 

ed that fleet's failing to Danizick, as it was really 
deſigned ; it is very well known, that Spain ima. 
gined our fleet was deſigned for the Mediterranean, 

in order to prevent their expedition againſt NM. 
ples and Sicily; and therefore they inſiſted upon it, 
that the French fleet ſhould remain at Breſt, in or. 
.der to watch the motions of the fleet we were fitting 
-our. This, Sir, was, I believe, the true, and the 
only reaſon why that fieet did not fail to the relief 
of Dantzick; but this was not the only effect of 
our voting 20,000 men for ſea-ſervice : Neither 
France nor Spain could imagine, nor could they, | 
think, have any reaſon to imagine, that we were 

putting ourſelves to ſuch a vaſt expence, for 0 

other end but to make a ſhow at Spithead or in the 
Downs ; they both began very reaſonably to ſuſpect, 

that we had ſome deſign againſt them; and, up- 
on this account, they both began to add to their 
naval preparations z this again, we find, increaſed 
our jealouſies and fears, and produced that memor- 
able vote of credit, with which the laſt Parlia- 
ment, I may ſay, expired; and, in purſuance of 
that vote of credit, we are now told, this na- 
tion has been charged with maintaining qr 
idle 
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idle ſeamen, beſides the 20,000 voted by laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of laſt Parliament: Thus one unneceſſary ex- 
* pence produced another, and both are now joined 
© together, not only to be continued, but alſo to 
produce a third. 

However, Sir, though J am ſtill of opinion, that 
20,000 men was a number much greater than was 
« neceflary for the ſervice of laft year, yet I ſhall 
not propoſe to leſſen that number for the year en- 
* ſuing 3 but I am really ſurpriſed to hear an aug- 
* mentation of one half of that number called for, 
* and that without his Majeſty's having ſignified to 
* us, either in his ſpeech or by a particular meſſage, 
that ſome deſigns were hatching againſt this nation 
in particular, or againft the liberties of Europe in 
general. His Majeſty's having made an addition 
* laſt year of 5000 men, by virtue of the powers 
granted him by laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, cannot 
be any argument with me, as a member of this 
* houſe, for continuing that number, unleſs his Ma- 
* jeſty, had been pleaſed to communicate his reaſon 
for making that addition: As his Majeſty has not 
© been pleaſed to do ſo, and as I am of opinion that 
* 20,000, was too great a number, I muſt conſe- 
{ quently be more ſtrongly convinced that 27,000 
© was too great a number; and as I cannot fee that 
we are in any greater danger this year than we were 
the laſt, I muſt therefore be againſt loading my 
* conſtituents with maintaining that additional num- 
ber for the year enſuing, | | 

© It may be true, that the French and Spartards 
have continued their ſhips of war in commiſſion ; 
* but if we can rely upon public news - papers, 
* and theſe, it ſeems, are the only accounts we are 
to have; the French have diſmiſſed all, or moſt 
* of the ſeamen belonging to their Breſt ſquadron ; 
and neither they nor the Spaniards are making any 
extraordinary naval preparations, nor are they 
* fitting out any conſiderable ſquadron at any port 
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year really leſs reaſon to apprehend any danger 
by ſea, than we had the laſt z becauſe it cannot 
now be ſaid, that a foreign ſquadron, with a land- 
army on board, is to paſs by our very doors: 
© They may perhaps have a little more command 
over their ſeamen than we have, tho? I cannot al- 
© low they have a great deal, conſidering our me- 


0 „ 


© thod of preſſing ; but it is not poſſible for both |} 


© theſe nations joined together, to fit out a fleet ſud- 


denly and privately, ſtronger than any we can 
© ſend againſt it, as long as we have 20,000 ſeamen 


in actual ſervice ; for it is very well known, that 


< .if a man of war has two thirds ſailors on board, 
and another third land men, ſhe is always ſuffi- 


< .ciently. manned, either for failing or fighting; ſo | 


that from a hot preſs among our coaſters, colliers, 
J andi inland trade, we could in a very few days, in. 
© creaſe the number of men on board our ſhips of 
©, Wars, to 40, ooo atleaſt, which is a greater num. 
ber than we ever had occaſion for, during the laſt 
heavy war; 32, oo0 ſeamen and 8000 marines, 
vobeing the greateſt number that was ever provided 
any one year during that war. 

Whether the motives for the preſent war relate 
< intirely to the affair of Poland, or whether we had 
any concern in that affair, is what I ſhall not, Sic, 


© take upon me to determine; but I think it is 


pretty plain, that the motives of the Kings of Spain 
and Sardinia could not any.way relate to the affair 
of Poland; their motives certainly proceeded chiefly 
from ſome. late tranſactions between the Em- 
£1 peror and them, in which, I believe, we had 
ſome concern: And even with reſpect to the af 
* fair of Poland, if we give credit to common re- 
ports, which are the only grounds of our preſent 
« debate, we had ſome concern in that too; for it 
has been confidently; reported, that when Auguſtus, 
* Jate King of Poland, was firſt taken ill, which 
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in either of the kindoms; ſo that we have this 
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© was a year or two before his death, the French 
© court, with which we were then in very good terms, 
« defired to know of us, whom we inclined to have 
© for ſucceſſor to Auguſtus, as King of Poland; that 
« we did not then give them any poſitive an- 
© ſwer, but told them negatively, we did not in- 
cline that any German Prince ſhould be raiſed to 
that dignity 4 and that ſome time after there were 
« poſitive inſtructions ſent to our miniſter in Poland, 
© to co-operate with the Freneb miniſter, in bring- 
© ing about the election of King Staniſlaus : 
© This, Sir, is only a common report, and there- 
fore I ſhall not take upon me to aver the truth of 
it; but as the letters and inſtructions ſent upon 
that occaſion to our miniſter in Poland, were 
moved for in laſt Parliament, tho? a negative was 
then put upon it, I hope it will hereafter be com- 
Pied with, in order to clear our conduct from that 
©1mputation. 180 
To deprive our neighbours of al hopes of ſhe: 
* ceſs in any of their ambitious views, is, without 
doubt, the moſt effectual way to prevent their 
, ' forming any ſuch, or at leaſt, their attempting to 
put them in execution; but how is this to be done, 
Sir? It is to be done by a wiſe and frugal ma- 
nagement of our affairs in times of no danger, by 
© avoiding all occaſions of needleſs expence, and by 
© reſerving our whole ſtrength for the day of real 
danger: Our ſhips of war may ſoon be fitted out, 
our armies may ſoon be raiſed and brought into 
the field, if we have but money enough for theſe 
« purpoſes; but if we have thrown away our money 
n idle and unneceſſary armaments ; if, by vain 
fears and ridiculous apprehenſions, we have run 
* ourſelves in debt, or neglected to clear thoſe 
© mortgages our former misfortunes had ſubjected us 
© to, our ambitions neighbours will look upon us 
* with contempt, and will certainly conclude, that it 
is not in our power to put a ſtop to their ambitious 
deſigns. 
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deſigns. In this view, Sir, is it not evident, that 
the more money we ſpend in unneceſſary arma- 
ments, and before the danger calls upon us, the 
leſs able we will be to deprive our neighbours of 
the hopes of ſucceſs in any of their ambirious pro- 


jects. Neither this nation nor the liberties of Europe 


are, at preſent, in any apparent and immediate dan- 
ger; but a time may come, a conjuncture may hap- 
pen when we, and perhaps the greateſt part of the 
world, will be neceſſarily involved in a moſt dan- 
gerous and a moſt bloody war: If the preſent 
Emperor ſhould die before the affairs of Germany 
are fully ſettled, may not every gentleman fore- 
ſee what muſt be the conſequences: The Princes 
of the Empire all tearing one another to pieces, 


and every one of its neighbours endeavouring to 


take hold of ſome part of the Auſtrian dominions: 
The Twrks attacking it on one ſide, the French at- 
tacking it on the other, and the balance of power 
in danger of being loſt, let whatever fide be the 
conqueror. This, Sir, is an event that may hap- 
pen; 1 hope it never will, but as it is poſſible, we 
ought to provide againſt it; and for that reaſon, 
we-ought not to exhauſt the money and the ſtrength 
of the nation in needleſs or unneceſſary 
equipments : Whereas, we to be purſuing a 
quite-contrary meaſure; tho? it be now, with reſpect 
to this nation, a time of profound peace and tran- 
quillity, yet I reckon our expences for next year 
will amount to three or four millions, which is a 
molt prodigious expence, a greater expence than 
the nation was put to in any one year of that heavy 


war in King William's reign ; for the expences of 


that war never exceeded three millions a year : 
And even during the war in Queen Anne's reign, 
that war which proved ſo glorious to this nation, 
and ſo beneficial to every one of our allies, there 
never was a greater number of ſeamen as 
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for by Parliament, than what is now propoſed, in 
e time of profound peace; for 30, ooo ſcamen 
* and 8000 marines was, as I have already taken 
* notice, the greateſt number that was provided for 
© by Parliament, in one year of that glorious and 
* ſucceſsful war. 

© To pretend, Sir, that the preparations we made 
[aſt year, or the powers granted by laſt ſeſſion of 
Parliament to his Majeſty, produced the acceptation 
* of our good offices, is ſomething very ſurpriſing, 
* eſpecially when we conſider what fort of an accep- 
tation We have been favoured with: The Emperor 
© has accepted of our good offices under this expreſs | 
MW proviſion, that his acceptance ſhould not be look- | 
| ed on as a paſſing from thoſe ſuccours which he in- 1 
„cited on we were obliged to-furniſh him, by the 

' treaties now ſubſiſting between us: And the allies 


cy #4 o „ 


. (have likewiſe made their acceptation conditional; | [i 
„ber they have accepted of our good offices under | 
e this expreſs condition, that we - ſhauld continue | 
neutral, with reſpect to the preſent diſputes between 
x them and the Emperor. Can it be imagined that | 
{ ' warlike preparations were neceſſary, or that extra- c 
1 WW vdinary powers granted by Parliament were neceſ- 1 
( © fary, for producing ſuch limited acceptations? Can 
ry 
a man doubt but that we ſhould have obtained 
o W fuch an acceptation of our good offices, tho no 
* ſuch preparations had ever been made, tho no 
ir W fuch powers had ever been granted. But even 
; BY ppoling that this accptation was produced by the 
in WW varlike preparations we made laſt year, muſt not 
, * every man agree, that this conditional limited ac- 
9 * ceptation has coſt us a terrible price, when he con- 
: W fiders, that it has coſt this nation at leaſt a million 
wy * ſterling 3 and if the plan we are to offer, in pur- 
o * ſuance of this acceptation, ſhould at laſt be reject- 
os * ed, what benefit, what honour can we receive from 
d dhe expences we have put ourſelves to? 


© For 
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© For our encouragement to go on with theſe 
peaceful preparations, we are told, Sir, that the 

* Dutch have joined cordially with us in all our mea- 
© ſures: This, Sir, I ſhall not ſay I am ſurpriſed at, 
© for it really amazes me. How far they have join- 
ed with us in the tender of good offices, or in con- 
eerting a plan ſor a pacification, I ſhall not pre. 
© tend to determine: In this they may perhaps have 
© complimented us a little, becauſe it coſt them no- 
thing; and they may eaſily excuſe themſelves in 
< caſe the plan ſhould prove diſagreeable to either of 
the parties concerned; but that they have put them- 
< ſelves to the fame expence we have done, or that 
they have put themſelves to any expence on ac- 
< count of the preſent war, cannot ſurely, with any 
« juſtice be pretended, To tell us, that juſt before 
the war broke out, one, or perhaps two, of the 
< ſeven united provinces had come to a reſolution, 
to reduce 10,090. men, and to, conclude from 
* thence that 20,000 would certainly have been te- 
< duced, if the war had not broke out, muſt appear 
to be a very extraordinary fort of reaſoning, to 

every man who underſtands any thing of the con- 

ſtitution of that republic: By their conſtitution, 
every one of the ſeven provinces muſt have con- 

< ſented, before that reſolution could have taken eſ- 

fect; and tho? the interior provinces, who lic re- 

© mote from danger, were perhaps for that reduc- 

tion, yet the frontier provinces, whoſe only de- 

< fence againſt ſudden invaſions conſiſts in the mul- 

< ritude of their fortified towns, the ſtrength of their 

< fortifications, and the numbers of men in the ſe- 
< veral garriſons, would never have conſented to 

* ſuch a reduction; ſo that the reſolution taken by 

one province would probably have been of no - 

© fect, even as to the 10,000 3 but to argue from 

< thence, that they would certainly have reduced 

* another 10,000, is really ſuch reaſoning as I am 
* amazed to hear in this houſe: It really * if 
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ſome Sandee n we. wanted only a pre- 
* tence for agreeing to what they have a mind to 
* propoſe LY TEM 4 | * — N 
Tis true the Dutch did, immediately after the 


— 


peace of Utrecht, reduce their army to about 32,000 


men; but at that time they knew, that all the 
* kingdoms and ſtates in Europe were ſick of war; 
they could caſily foreſee, or at leaſt they thought 
ſo, that there was not the leaſt danger x he rup- 
© ture for ſeveral years to come; and therefore their 


* frontier provinces then eaſily conſented to that great 


reduction; but conſidering the vaſt extenſive fron- 
tier they have to guard, and the multitude of gar- 
riſons they are iced to keep in their own fron- 
* tier towns, as, well as in the barrier towns they 
have in the , Auſtrian Netherlands, ſuch a ſmall 
number of regular troops is almoſt at all times in- 
conſiſtent wi the ſafety of their ſtate ; and more- 
* over it is, and always was, inconſiſtent with, and 
* contrary to, the treaties and alliances they have 
both with the Emperor and us; accordingly, both 
the Emperor and we complained heavily at that 
* time, of the great reduction they had made; and 


* this nation, in particular, had like to have ſuffered . 


* by it; for upon the rebellion, which broke out 
© ſoon after in e kingdom, it is well known, that 
* the Duich could not ſend us the quota of troops, 
* which, upon that occaſion, they were obliged by 
* treaty to fend us, till we got troops marched down 
* from Germany to replace their troops, before a man 
* of them could ſtir out of the garriſon he belonged 
* to: Nay, farther, Sir, it is very well known that 
* the Emperor by treaty, pays them yearly 5 or 
* 600,000 crowns, out of the firſt and readieſt of 
* his revenues in the Netherlands, in order to cnable 
them to maintain their barrier, and to keep at all 
times a ſufficient body of troops in their ſervice z 
* ſothat if they ſhould make any great reduction in 
„their army, the Emperor would have very good 
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« reaſon to ſtop the payment of that ſubſidy : Upon 
© the whole we muſt conclude, that if the Dutch had 
made any reduction in their army, and much more 
the two reduCtions talked of by the hon. gentleman, 
they would have acted contrary to the treaties ſub. 
« fiſting between them and their allies, and incon- 
« ſiftently with the ſafety of their country; therefore 
ve ought certainly to preſume, that all the ſeven 
« provinces would never have conſented to it, though 
no war had broke out; and I am apt to belicve 
© the reſolution talked of, which was a reſolution of 
the province of Holland only, was a piece of meer 
policy, without any deſign that the reſolution ſhould 
actually take effect. wn) 
Thus, Sir, I have, I think, made it evident, 
that the Dich have put themſelves to no expence 
© on account of the war, no, not even in the ſenſe 


the hon. gentleman was pleafed to inſiſt on; and 


indeed they have not, of late, ſeemed to join cor- 
* dially with us in any thing but good offices, which 
* they are ſure can neither put them to any expence, 
* nor do them any other injury : Their treaty of 
* neutrality, it is certain, they concerted and con- 
* cluded without our participation; and, I believe, 
without our privity; and though they have re- 
* ſerved a power of ſending the ſipulated ſuccours 
* to the Emperor, yet that does not much alter the 
* caſe, if we conſider what is meant by thefe ſuc- 
* cours, 
* The ſuccours there meant, are thoſe ſtipulated 
* by the late treaty of Vienna, in which we, it 13 
true, got them named principal contracting par- 
ties; but this, to me, ſeems to have been nothing 
but a poor expedient, contrived by ſome of the 
* miniſters concerned in that negotiation, on purpoſe 
© to make the world believe, that we did nothing 
but in concert with our ancient and natural allies, 
© the Dutch; for in the negotiating and concluding 
Jof that treaty, they were ſo far from acting m—_ 
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© ally, or in concert with us, that after we had gone 
© at once over head and and ears into that treaty, and 
had thereby obliged ourſelves to guaranty the prag- 


| + matic ſanction, tolis viribus, it was with great dif- 


« ficulty they were, after a long negotiation, brought 
in to accede to that treaty, though we had then a 
* noble Lord at the Hague as our miniſter, who was 
as able a miniſter, and as good a negotiator as any 
ve ever had in a uy part of Europe; and even at laſt, 
* they were very far from coming plumb into that 
* treaty or guaranty ;z for the ſuccours they then 
© ſtipulated were limited to 4000 foot and 1000 
© horſe, or a number of ſhips in proportion to that 
number of troops, at their own option; fo that we 
may believe the French gave themſelves very little 
trouble about admitting that reſerve in the treaty of 
© neutrality, afterwards concluded between them and 
the Datch. 
© Nay farther, Sir, notwithſtanding this limited 
manner of the Dutch acceſſion to the treaty of Vi- 
enna, yet fo clearly did they foreſee the conſequences 
* of that treaty, that the very next day after the 
© acceſſion was figned, their Penſionary came to 
© that noble Lord, who was then, as I have ſaid, our 
© miniſter at the Hague, and propoſed to him, to en- 
© ter with us into a treaty of neutrality, not only with 
teſpect to Flanders, but alſo with reſpect to ſeveral 
other countries in Europe, about which diſputes 
might ariſe; and, I ſuppoſe, upon our neglecting 
or refuſing that propoſition, they afterwards reſolved 
© upon the treaty of neutrality with France; and 
concluded it without letting us into the ſecret, 
* Thus, Sir, the Dutch have, in all their late nego- 
„ tations, taken particular care of their own ſecu- 
' Tity, without raſnly diſobliging any power in Eu- 
rope; whereas we, by our haſty and inconſiderate 
* concluſion of the treaty of Hanover, and the mea- 
* ſures thereafter purſued, diſobliged both the Em- 
* peror and Spain, without gaining one advantage 
D 2 to 
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to ourſelves ; by the treaty of Seville, by which 
we endeavoured to reconcile ourſelves to Spain, we 
ſtill farther diſobliged the Emperor, without ob- 
taining any advantage to ourſelves, or even ſatiſ. 
faction from Spain for the depredations committed 
upon us; and by the treaty of Vienna we again 
diſobliged Spain, and highly affronted France, til! 
without obtaining any advantage for this nation, 
but, on the contrary, engaging in a very dangerous 
guarantee : This, indeed, neither France nor any 
other power had reaſon to be angry at; but France 
had ſome reaſon to be affronted at the manner in 
* which it was done; becauſe by the treaty of 
Hanover, in which France and we were the two 


principal contracting parties, both were expreſly | 


obliged to enter into no negotiation or treaty, 
* without communicating the ſame to the other, 
From what the hon. gentleman ſaid, about our 
having reduced 8000 men out of the 2 6,000 our 
army was increaſed to, after the late famous treaty 
of Hanover, he feems to think, that this nation 1s 
always to be loaded with an army of 18,000 at 
leaſt, even in the times of the greateſt tranquillity ; 


but I muft beg his pardon to obſerve, that in a 


time of profound tranquillity, an army of 7 or | 


8000 men is not only ſufficient, but as great 2s 
ought to be kept up in this nation, if we have 2 
mind to preſerve our liberties ; and therefore I mult 
conclude, that if this war had not broke out, we 
would certainly have reduced 10,000 of our regu- 
lar troops laſt year; for it is as much inconſiſtent 
with the ſafety of this nation, to keep up more than 
8000 in time of peace, as it is inconſiſtent with the 
ſafety of the Dutch to keep leſs than 52,000 ; be- 
cauſe we have no frontier to defend, nor any gar- 
riſon to ſupport ; there can be no reaſon afſignet 
for our keeping up any greater number in time of 
peace, unlels it be to ſupport a hated miniſter, a- 
gainſt the reſentments of an injured people 1 
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ch © I hope will never be the caſe of this nation; but if 


we * ever it ſhould, I am ſure it would then be ridicu- 
b. * lous to call ourſelves a free people. In this view, 
if. W © Sir, let us conſider the charges we have been at 
ed * account of the preſent war ; we have been at the 
un charge of this 10,000 land forces, which we might 
til © otherwiſe have reduced; we have been at the 
In, charge of 6 or 7000 land forces, which have been 
Jus * added to our former number ; and if we have at 
ny * preſent 27,000 ſeamen in our pay, we have been 
we * at the charge of adding no leſs than 19,000 men 
in to our naval force ; ſo that if it were true, that the 
of W * Dutch have kept up 20,000 men, which they in- 
WO * tended to have reduced, yet the expence they have 
been at would not be equal to what we have been 
ty * at, nor could it be any argument for the augmenta- 
tion now propoſed ; becauſe it is not ſo much as 
ur * pretended, that the Dutch intend to put themſelves 
ur © to any greater charge for the year enſuing, than 
ity they were at in the year paſt; and therefore I muſt 
| 1 * think the honourable gentlemen, who are for the 
at © augmentation propoſed, would have done better 
Y * not to have mentioned the Dutch in this day's de- 
| 4 * bate ; for let them put the conduct of the Dutch in 
what light they will, it can no way anſwer the pre- 
as * ſent purpoſe. 
= As for that material queſtion, Whether or no 
ult ve ought to engage in the preſent war? It is in- 
We © deed a material queſtion ; but, Sir, it is a queſtion 
ay * which no gentleman in this houſe, nor any man in 
ent © the nation can anſwer, without being let into the 
Jan © ſecret of all our late treaties and negotiations. Thus 
the much I ſhall ſay, that conſidering the melancholy 
de. © ſituation of this country, the great load of debts, 
a1. © and the heavy taxes we already groan under, it is 
ed * certain we ought not to involve ourſelves in war, 
of but in a caſe of the extremeſt neceſſity; and till 


* that happens, I am very ſure, that every article of 
* expence ought to be moſt cautiouſly avoided, that 
pe | Bb 3 6 we 
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© we may be the more able to ſapport a war, when 
fatal neceſſity drives ns into it whether we will or 
no. If neither the liberties of Europe in general, 
nor the intereſt of this nation in particular, be in 

danger by the preſent war, we have already gone 
too far; for, beſides the great expence we have put 
ourſelves to, the great preparations we have made 
may diſappoint and prevent the effect of thoſe good 
offices his Majeſty is employing, for reſtoring the 
peace of Europe; becauſe they may give one fide 
reaſon to hope, that we ate to join with them, 
which will, of courſe, prevent their hearkening to 
© thoſe terms of peace they would otherwiſe have been 
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glad to have accepted of; or they may give a ea. 


© Jouly to the other ſide, that we are to join againſt 
them, which will, of courſe, make them ſuſpect 
every thing we can propoſe, for bringing about 
an accommodation. 2 
Beſides theſe diſadvantages, Sir, it is certain, 
that the great naval equipment we made laſt year, 
put a very great damp upon our trade, and gave 
* all our neighbours, but more particularly the Dutch, 
a very great advantage overus : It is true, we ex- 
ported a great quantity of corn laſt ſummer, but 
that was owing to the ſituation and cireumſtances 


ol our country, and not at all to our management; 


for while our merchants were paying double freight 
for ſhips, and double wages to ſeamen, the Dulcb 
and Hamburgbers, and all our other rivals in trade, 
were carrying on their trade at the uſual rates, 
* which gave them a great advantage in every branch 
of trade, more particularly in the corn trade, where 
the uſual freight bears ſuch a great proportion to 
the prime coſt: Nay, ſuch a ſcarcity was there at 
laſt of ſeamen in this kingdom, that our merchants 
could not really get ſhips, to carry out the cargoes 
of corn they had ready to have been exported; and 
while a ſtop was thus put to our exportation, the 
Dutch and others, who had by this time got an ac- 
ö | count 
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count of the demand, ſent out their ſhips, and glut- 
© ed the markets for corn, both in Spain and Portu- 
gal, as well as in Italy; ſo that if we had not made 
ſuch a great naval equipment, it is certain, a much 
greater quantity of our corn would have been ex- 
. than really was. 

But if the balance of power in Europe, or the 
particular intereſt of this nation was really in dan- 
ger, ſurely Sir, we ought to have engaged at firſt ; 
* we ought not ſurely to wait, till thoſe whoſe in- 
* tereſt it is to join with us in the defence of either, be 
© ſo far diſabled as to be rendered incapable, either 
* to aſſiſt us or to defend themſelves. As to the 
particular intereſt of this nation, whether it be in 
danger, or not, from the preſent war, muſt in- 
* tirely depend upon our late negotiations; and there- 
* fore it is, at preſent, impoſſible for me to form any 
judgment in that reſpect, becauſe I am intirely 
ignorant of our ſituation, in ſo far as relates to our 
foreign affairs; but from our not having joined in 
the beginning of the war, I muſt conclude, that 
the particular intereſt of this nation is no way con- 
* cerned in it; and therefore I mult think, it was 
* quite unneceſlary to put ourſelves to any charges on 
© that account. 

As for the balance of power, it ought certainly 
* to be preſerved: In this, Sir, all the other Prin- 
* ces and ſtates of Europe are as much, nay more 
* nearly concerned than we ; therefore they ought to 
* bear their ſhare in the expence, and will certainly 
do ſo when they find it neceſſary ; but if upon 
* this pretence, we run ourſelves headlong into every 


© broil that happens in Europe, the Dutch, as 


well as the reſt, will, very probably, leave the 
whole charge upon us; they will neglect pro- 
* viding in time, even for their own defence, when 
* they find us ſuch dupes as to be ready, upon all 
* occalions, to make that proviſion for them: Whe- 
* ther our late preparations have given them any 
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© ground to think ſo, I ſhall not pretend to deter. 


mine; but, as I look upon the Dutch to be a 
very wiſe people, I muſt either conclude that they 
think ſo, in which caſe we ought not, by any new 
augmentation, to encourage them. in that opinion; 
or I muſt conclude, that the balance of power is 
not in any danger; for though it could be ſup- 
poſed, that the chief magiſtrates in Holland were 
inclined to ſacrifice the intereſt or the ſafety of their 
country, to their own ſafeties, or their own little 
private views; yet if the balance of power were 
in any danger, the people would force them to 
join in the war: The magiſtrates of that republic 
are not protected, either by riot acts, or by regu- 
lar troops quartered in the very bowels of their 
country; and therefore the people might, and cer- 
tainly would force them to do —4 duty, or would 
maſſacre them as they have done heretofore: For 
this reaſon, I am inclined to think, that the balance 
of power is not yet in any danger; and if the ba. 
lance of power be as yet in no danger, nor the 


particular intereſt of this nation in any danger, 


© there was no occaſion for our being at any expence 
on account of the preſent war, much leſs is there 
© any occaſion for our putting ourſelves to the ex- 
pence of the augmentation propoſed z for which 
© reaſon I muſt be againſt it. 


The reply made to this was in ſubſtance as follows, 
diE. 


* Gentlemen, Sir, have, of late, fallen into a me- 
© thod of departing from the queſtion in hand, and 
* throwing out a great many things no way relating 
to the ſubje&t they ſpeak to. This, I ſuppoſe, 
they do, with delign to make an impreſſion upon 
* ſome that hear them, and conſcious that they can- 
not convince by reaſon, they endeavour to perſuade 


: by oratory, and by flouriſhed expreſſions, no way 
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relating to the affair in diſpute : Though it be ir- 
© regular even to follow them in theſe deviations, 
yet, as ſuch things ought not to paſs without ſome 
© ſort of anſwer, I hope the houſe will give me leave 
to make a few remarks upon ſome things that have 
been faid, notwithſtanding their having no relation 
© to the affair now before us; but firſt, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſpeak to the queſtion in hand. The 
only proper queſtion now before us, Sir, I take 
„to be, What is the number of ſeamen neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of this nation, during the enſuing 
year? Which is a queſtion that, in my opinion, no 
* way relates to our paſt conduct, to the conduct of 
© any of our allies, nor to the queſtion, Whether or 
no we ought to take a ſhare in the preſent war? 
With relation to the queſtion now before us, his 
© Majeſty has given us, from the throne, all the 
information that is proper or neceſſary, and all the 
information that can, I think, be deſired by any 
* man who wiſhes well to his country : He told us, 
* at the beginning of laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, that 
© he was no way engaged in the preſent war, nor 
had any part, except by his good offices, in thoſe 
tranſactions, which had been declared to be the 
* cauſes and motives of it; but that he could not fic 
* regardleſs of the events of this war, nor could he 
be unconcerned for the future conſequences of it; 
and I am ſure no man, who has a regard to the 
* welfare of this nation, or to the ſecurity of his 
* Majeſty's perſon and government; can deſire he 
* ſhould : At the beginning of this ſeſſion his Ma- 
* jeſty told us, that he is not yet any farther en- 
* gaged, than by employing his good offices, in con- 
„Junction with the Dutch, for reſtoring the peace 
* of Europe; but that his good offices have not, as 
yet, had the deſired effect: We are therefore, in 
* the preſent queſtion, to ſuppoſe, that this nation is 
not, at yet, any way engaged in the war; but, as 
his Majeſty has told us, the bad conſequences that 
ntl may 
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and that his Majeſty has ſufficiently done, both at 
the beginning of the laſt, and at the beginning of 


on, are obvious, and they ought certainly to be 
_ againſt, let the charge be what it will. 
Where facts are notoriouſly known to the whole 
world, where conſequences are obvious to every 
man of common capacity, ſurely gentlemen do 
not expett that his Majeſty, either in his ſpeech 
or by particular meſſage, ſhould give this houſe a 
long and particular detail, of ſuch facts or of ſuch 
conſequences ; the bare mention of them is enough; 


the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament. 


The balance of power in Europe, may perhaps 
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not be as yet in danger: Nay, Sir, we are to ſup- 


poſe it is not in danger; for if it were, his Majeſty 
would certainly have acquainted his Parliament 


with it, and we ſhould have been now providing 
for a vigorous war, inſtead of providing only for 


. bur. ſecurity and defence. Both parties, as yet, 
. profeſs their ſincere diſpoſition to put an end to the 
. preſent troubles, . upon honourable and ſolid terms; 
and theſe profeſſions may, at preſent, be truly ſin- 
cere ; but the events of war may make them alter 
their profeſſions, or may render their profeſſions in- 


ſincere; and theſe events may be ſo ſudden, and 


ſo extraordinary, that without our joining imme- 


diately in the war, one of the parties engaged may 


be utterly undone : Two or three ſignal. and intire 
_ victories might, in a few months, have ſuch con- 
ſequences, as might put it out of our power to re- 


lieve the party conquered, or to ſtem the torrent of 
ſucceſs on the ſide of the conqueror; and I am lure 
it cannot be pretended, that in a few months we 


could raiſe and diſcipline ſuch armies, and fit out 


ſuch fleets as would be neceſſary, both for the de- 
tence of our own dominions, and for aſſiſting ef- 
fectually the party in danger of being quite undone: 
Armics, cis true, may be ſoon raiſed; but ac- 
| * cording 
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© cording to the exact diſcipline now obſerved, it re- 
gquires many months before thoſe armies can be made 
fit for ſervice, or proper to engage againſt an army 
« of veteran, well-diſciplined troops; and I ſhall 
© likewiſe grant, that our ſhips of war may be man- 
© ned with one third land men, or marines ; but even 
« theſe land men or marines muſt be ſome time on 
© board, before they can either know or perform 
© their duty in the fighting of a ſhip ; for, I believe, 
© man of war, with a third part of her men juft 
taken from the plough, would make but a poor 
figure againſt a ſhip of equal force, provided with 
able ſailors and well diſciplined marines : For this 
© reaſon, Sir, when the affairs of Europe are brought 
to ſuch a criſis, that an unlucky accident may ren- 
* der it abſolutely neoeſſary for us to engage imme- 
© diately and without delay, in the war, I muſt 
think it is incumbent upon us to provide in time, 
in order to have a ſufficient number of well. diſci- 
plined men, both for ſea and land ſervice, fo ready 
* and fo much at command, as to enable us to per- 
form immediately that part, which a ſudden emer- 
gency may make requiſite, both for our own ſafety 
© and the ſafety of Europe; and this cannot be done 
but by augmentations timeouſty made, both to our 
© fleets and armies, | | 1939} ? 
© As the preſer vation of the balance of power, is 
© of fo much conſequence to this nation, and ſo in- 
timately connected with our ſafety, it is very cer- 
* tain, that whatever power in Europe may project 
the overturning of that balance, that power muft 
expect to have Great Britain for her enemy, as 


ſoon as her project comes to be diſcovered; we 
may therefore be aſſured, that when any one of 


the powers of Europe begins to entertain ſuch an 
* ambitious view, they will, of courſe, endeavour to 
make a diverſion, by invading this iſland; and 


* this they will the more readily attempt, becauſe 


we have always a ſtrong party among us, who are 
£ | : ready 
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ready to ſecond: any foreign attempts, for the ac. 
compliſnments of their own ſelfiſh views, eſpecially 

if at any time, they find us not properly provided 


powers is engaged in war with another, we are not 
from thence to conclude, that neither of them will 
make any attempts upon this iſland; for if either 
of the parties engaged in war, has really a deſign 
to overturn the balance of power, they will cer. 
tainly conceal that deſign, and endeavour to cover 
it with profeſſions of juſtice and moderation, a 
long as they can; but when they find, they car 
conceal it no longer, when they find that we begin 
to know what they aim at, can we believe, that 
they will wait till we attack them, or join with 
their enemies againſt them? On the contrary, 
- ought we not to expect that they will endeavour to 
divert us, by giving us ſome buſineſs at home; 
and how do we or can we know, but this may be 
the caſe at preſent? Ought not we therefore to 
provide againſt ſuch attempts in time, that ve 
may be at liberty to do our duty, when we find 
the balance of power is really the thing ſtruck at? 
Gentlemen cannot, it ſeems, diſtinguiſh, or at 
leaſt, Sir, I find they will not diſtinguiſh between 
events which might have happened, and events 
which, by proper precautions, were perhaps pre- 
vented and kept from happening : If by not pro- 
viding in time for our defence, ſome ſignal mil- 
fortune ſhould happen to the nation, ſuch men 
would then have a juſt reaſon for finding fault with 
thoſe employed in the adminiſtration ; and if any 
ſuch thing had lately happened, I do not doubt, but 
it would have been propagated with great induſtry, 
that our ſurpriſe was intirely owing to the two 
blundering brothers; but when all ſach accidents 
are prevented, by the prudent meaſures that have 
been purſued, and by makin ſeaſonable and pro- 
per proviſions for our defence, then it is pretended 
| 6 we 


for our own defence. Becauſe one of our neighbouring 
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© we never were in any danger, and from thence 
they take occaſion, to find fault with the expences 
that have been wiſely and neceſſarily incurred, by 
the making of ſuch ſeaſonable and proper provi- 

ſions; and thus, Sir, ſome gentlemen will always 
© find plauſible pretences, for decrying thoſe meaſures 

that have been purſued, let them be what they will. 

However, I ſhall always think, they act the beſt 

and the wiſeſt part, who chooſe to give us time and 

* leiſure, to roaſt them in this houſe, for their ex- 
penſive and extravagant meaſures, rather then to 
© have our attention diverted from them, by a civil 
war kindled up, or a foreign army actually landed 
© in the iſland: And when a war was broke out, in 
* which this nation might very probably be involved; 
* when our neighbours, and thoſe neighbours too, 
from whom we have moſt to fear, where leading 
* out great armies, and fitting out powerful ſqua- 
« drons, I muſt think, that it was at leaſt prudent in 
* us, to make thoſe proviſions for our ſecurity which 


* were made laſt year; and as we are in the greater 


danger of being involved, the longer the war con- 
* tinues, I cannot be againſt the ſmall augmentation 
© now propoſed, 

* To pretend to tell us, Sir, what France and 
Spain intended to have done laſt year, or to pretend 
to tell us what they intend to do this next year, 
* with the ſhips of war they have continued in com- 
* miſſion, is, I think, ſomething extraordinary. We 
may perhaps gueſs at ſome of their deſigns, but I 
* ſhall always think it very imprudent, to leave the 
peace and quiet of this nation, to depend upon 
* ſuch gueſs-work, eſpecially when we conſider, that 
* they have no occaſion to fit out any great fleet a- 
* gainſt any power in Europe but ourſelves ; and 
therefore it is not to be preſumed, that they would 
* Put themſelves to ſuch a great expence, unleſs they 
* were ſuſpicious, that the meaſures they have reſolv- 
ed to purſue, may probably make this nation en- 
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© our own people, and it not only improves our ſea- 


nation would in that caſe ſuffer a real loſs; a loſs 
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gage againſt them; and in ſuch a caſe, I think i; 
is natural to believe, they would take the firſt op- 
* portunity to invade or diſturb us: They have ſuch 
an abſolute command over all the ſeamen of their 
country, they have always fuch numbers of regy. 
lar troops upon their coaſts, or within a few days 
march of their ſea-ports, that when they have thei: 
* ſhips ready equipt and fit for ſailing, it would be 
* eaſy for them to clap ſeamen and land forces on Ml to 
board, and they might arrive upon the coaſts of MW © th 
this kingdom, before it would be poſſible for s © fo 
to man and fit out a fleet ſufficient to engage them, ne 
© if we had not made ſome extraordinary proviſion ll © 
* beforehand : This every man muſt be convinced Ml © 
of, who knows the difficulty we had to procure Ml * 
© feamen enow, for the ſquadron we fitted out laſt Ml © 
« farmer, notwithſtanding the long time we had to 
look for them, and the method of prefling, which 
ve were even then obliged to make uſe of. Nor 
does it ſignify to tell us, that at this rate, we ſhall 


always be obliged to fit out ſquadrons, and put 
* ourſelves to a great expence, whenever any of our 
* neighbours begin to fit out one; for I take it to be 
* a right maxim, I really think we ought to prepare 
and fit out a ſquadron, whenever we ſee any of 
our neighbours doing ſo, unleſs we very well know 
the purpoſes their ſquadron is deſigned for; the 
**expence beſtowed _ fitting out a ſquadron, may 
be an expence to the public, but it is little or n0 
* Joſs to the nation; the whole is expended among 


men, by making them acquainted with the ſervice 
on.board a man of war, but it increaſes their num- 
ber ; for every fleet we fit out, encourages a num- 
ber of land- men to engage in the ſea- ſervice; 
whereas, if by neglecting to do ſo, the nation 
* ſhould be invaded, and a civil war kindled up, the 
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* which might far ſurmount the expence che public 
could 
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could be put to, by the fitting out of twenty ſqua- 
* drons 3 ſo that, the nation may ſuffer by neglecting 
this maxim, but it can never ſuffer by obſerving 
lit. 
* I ſhall readily grant, that this nation would be 
* more formidable, if we owed no public debts, and 
© had the ſame fleet, and the ſame regular army we 
have at preſent ; but if we had no ſquadron ready 
to put to ſea, nor any regular troops ready to take 
* the field, I cannot admit that we would then be fo 
formidable as we are at preſent, even tho? we did 
© not owe a ſhilling in the world. We all know, 
© that what now makes a nation formidable, is not 
the number nor the riches of its inhabitants, but 
the number of ſhips of war, provided with able 
* ſeamen, and the number of regular well-diſciplined 
troops they have at command; and, whatever gen- 
* tlemen may think, of the acceptation of his Ma- 
jeſty's good offices, I am perſuaded they would 
not have been fo readily accepted, if the parties 
had not ſeen us preparing to do them bad offices, 
in caſe they had refuſed to accept of our good. 
The accepting of our good offices, will at leaſt fur- 
niſh us with an opportunity of making ourſelves 
better acquainted, with the views of all the parties 
concerned; and there is no condition annexed by 
either party, but what was and mult have been un- 
* derſtood, when we made the offer; for ſurely, 
* when we offered the interpoſition of our good of- 
* fices, we were not to ſuppoſe, that the Emperor 
* was, by his acceptance, to paſs from any demand 
he thought he had upon us, nor were we to ſup- 
* poſe, that the allies would or could accept of our 
good offices, unleſs we continued neutral; and 
* While we do ſo, our preparations can give no en- 
* couragement to either ſide, to inſiſt upon unreaſon- 
* able terms, nor can they give the leaſt jealouſy 
to either ſide, unleis one or the other have _ 
© whic 
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* which they know to be inconſiſtent with the pre. 
« ſervation of the balance of power in Europe, 

* I find, Sir, ſome gentlemen have got into a 
very odd way of talking, when they have occaſion 
to mention the public expence; for if it in the 
leaſt exceeds a million, it is to be called two; if it 
exceeds two, it is to called three; and becauſe it 
may probably this year a little exceed three mil. 
lions, therefore it is to be called four; ſo that a 
million with theſe gentlemen, ſeems to be of very 
little conſideration; yet when we talk of Eg 
money, I cannot but think, that a million, or near 
a million, is a ſum not to be deſpiſed, and one in four 
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public expence was, during the war in King 4. 
« liam's reign, or what the number of ſeamen waz, 
that was kept up during the late war, I ſhall not 
* now enquire; I believe both were as the honour- 
able gentleman has been pleaſed to repreſent; but 
©1 think neither material at preſent; for we are not 
to proportion our yearly expence, or our number 
of ſeamen, by paſt times, but by the preſent necet- 
© fities : When our neighbours increaſe their public 
© 'expence, or their number either of ſeamen or land 
« ſoldiers, we muſt increaſe ours, otherwiſe we may 
happen to fall a ſacrifice to our frugality ; and, as 
both France and Spain, but eſpecially the latter, 
have very much increaſed their naval force ſince 
* laſt war, if we ſhould be obliged to engage againii 
«* thoſe two powers, which I hope will not be th: 
« caſe, it is certain, we would be obliged to maintain 
a greater number of ſeamen, than we had at any 
time, during the late war, and the ſooner we begin 
to provide, the leſs harm will we do our merchants, 
the leſs ſtagnation will we make in our trade. 
This, Sir, naturally leads me, to take notice of 
* the damage done to our trade, by the fitting out 
of a ſquadron laſt ſummer. I ſhall allow that our 
© merchants thereby ſuffered ſome „ 
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and were put to a greater charge then uſual for the 
« freight of ſhips and wages of ſeamen; but when 
« the whole is in danger, the private intereſt of par- 
ticular perſons muſt yield to it; and the ſtop that 
that was put to our trade laſt ſummer is, in my opi- 
nion, the ſtrongeſt argument that can be thought 
« of, for the augmentation now propoſed, and for 
© our laying it down as a maxim, always to begin 
early to fit out ſquadrons, as ſoon as the danger of 
war begins to appear; for if we ſhould never 
think of any augmentation of ſeamen, till we come 
© upon the very brink of a war, we muſt take or preſs. 
thirty, or perhaps 40,000 ſeamen, all at once into 
© the ſervice of the public; and if the railing of 
12 or 15,000 ſeamen laſt ſummer, put ſuch a damp 
g upon our trade, ſurely the raiſing of 30 or 40,000 
all at once, would put an intire ſtop to it; where- 
{ as, if we begin early, and raiſe our ſeamen by de- 
* prees, freſh men, encouraged by the high wages, 
will be daily entering into the merchants ſervice, 
* thoſe that enter this year will be good ſeamen. a- 
* gainſt next; and thus every year will afford a new 
fleece for the navy, ſo that in a little time, we may 
have our navy fully provided, even for the moſt 
heavy war, without putting at any time any great 
* ſtop to our trade. * 

As for the Dutch, Sir, I do not think it neceſ- 
ſary, to enter into a diſquiſition about what they 
have done, what they ought to do, or what num- 
der of land forces may be neceſſary, for the ſafety 
of their republic? For tho? they are our natural 
' allies, yet ſurely we are not in every thing to be 
directed altogether by their conduct: We are a 
diſtin nation; tho? our intereſts be generally the 
ſame, yet in ſome particular cafes, they may hap- 
pen to be different; and when it ſo happens, we 
' muſt certainly follow different meaſures. The 
* Dutch are, it is true, a wiſe people, but as wiſe as 


' they are, they may perhaps neglect or miſtake their 
Vor. XII. a | 2 0 * own 
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© own intereſt, as well as the general intereſt of An. 
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rope, and if they do ſo, mult we neceſſarily da 
the ſame ? I hope no ſuch thing will be pretended; 
for in ſuch a caſe, we would become in ſome man. 
ner, a province of Holland; we would become 3 
meer cypher in all public tranſactions, and would 
be no way regarded by any of the powers of Eu- 
rope ; for if they could but ſecure the Dutch, they 
might always depend upon getting us into the fame 
meaſure ; and when the Dutch found we had ſuch 
a thorough dependence upon them, for as gocd 
allies as they are; they might, perhaps, now and 
then make uſe of itin a way, which would no way 
contribute, either to our intereſt or honotir, 

Permit me now, Sir, to take ſome notice of 
the reflections that have been thrown out upon ou 
late negotiations and treaties. As for the treaties of 
Hanover and Seville, we had certainly very good 
reaſons to enter into them, at the time they were ne- 


gotiated and concluded; and as they were both 
approved by both houſes of Parliament, I think | 


have no call to ſay any think in favour of either; 


for the approbation of a Briti/h Parliament, I take 


to be a more authentic proof of their utility, than 
any thing that can be faid by a private gentleman 
in their commendation ; and all the objections to 


them have been already ſo often anſwered, that i 


is needleſs to repeat them: But when gentlemen 


give us ſuch a terrible view of the conſequences 


that may enſue, in caſe the preſent Emperor ſhould 


happen to die, before the affairs of Germany are 
tully ſettled, I am ſurpriſed to hear them find faul 
with the late treaty of Vienna, which was conclud- 


ed for no other end, but to prevent that fatal ca- 


taſtrophe: Fatal it certainly would be to the affairs 
of Europe in general, and therefore I muſt think 


we had the ſtrongeſt inducement, to enter into the 
guaranty of the pragmatic Sanction, in the mol: 


unlimited manner, as being the only expedient, by 


Which 
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* which that fatal cataſtrophe may be prevented, 
What reaſons the Dutch might have for their 
© backwardneſs or caution about entering, into that 
* treaty, I do not know; but if I were to judge 
* of their wiſdom from their behaviour in that 
* reſpect, I cannot ſay I ſhould have the beſt opi- 
nion of it. 

* With regard to the attack made upon the Em- 
* peror in Haly by the Spaniards and the King of 
© Sardinia, it is certain, that this nation has neither 
given them any encouragement nor any provo- 
cation to do fo; and whether the imperial court 
* has given them any uſt provocation, is an affair 
* which the mediators muſt of courſe inquire into, 
when they come to offer a plan for a pacifica- 
tion. As to the affair of Poland, where the ho- 
* nourable gentleman had his information, with re- 
ſpect to what he has been pleaſed to relate to us 
about that affair, I ſhall not pretend to gueſs ; but 
* I muſt believe, that his Majeſty knows nothing 
* about any ſuch anſwer's having ever been given to 
the French, or about any ſuch inſtructions having 
been ſent to his miniſter in Poland: This 1 muſt 
* believe, from what his Majefty told us in his ſpeech 
* at the opening of laſt ſeſſion of Parliament ; and 
if there ever was any ſuch thing, I am very 
* ſure that l am not to anſwer for all the meaſures 
* that have been Jately purſued, for that is one I 
* know nothing about. | 

* To conclude, Sir, the nation has already been 
put to a great expence, and muſt be yet put to a 
* farther expence on account of the preſent war; 
perhaps too, ſome private men may have been 
* Expoſed to ſome inconveniences, by the prepara- 
tions we have already made; but theſe expences 
* and theſe inconveniences ought to be borne with 


* Patience, when we conſider the difference between 


our ſituation and that of ſome of our neighbours : 
I I believe I may juſtly compute, that by the blood y 
Cc2 
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and obſtinate battles, ſieges and ſkirmiſhes, which 
© have already happened ſince this war firſt broke 
out, each of the parties engaged has loſt at leaſt 
o, ooo men; ſo that while the trade of our neigh. 
bours 1s interrupted, while a ſtop has been put to 
all ſorts of mahufactures and improvements among 
them, while their lands are laid waſte, and ſuch 
multitudes of their men deſtroyed, we have carried 
on Qur trade with ſecurity, our manufactures have 
been improved, and extraordinary quantities of 
our corn exported; no Britiſh farmer has been 
diſturbed, not an acre of Briti/h land laid waſte, 
not a drop of Britiſh blood ſpilt: Therefore, 
while we enjoy ſo much ſafety and quiet, I can- 
not think any man has reaſon to complain of the 
charge the nation has been put to, or of the few 
* inconvemiences he has ſuffered, for the preſeryr- 


ode dg tion of that ſafety and quiet which he has enjoy- 
dae; and as I am fully fatisfied, that what is now 


* propoſed is abſolutely neceſſary, for ſecuring our 


future enjoyment of the ſame ſafety and quict, | 


Divifon, 


* ſhall moſt heartily give my conſent. 


According to the method of proceeding in the 
houſe, when two different numbers, or two different 
ſums, are propoſed to be granted by Parliament, the 

ueſtion is always firſt put for the ſmalleſt number ca 
fa, and therefore in this caſe the queſtion was firlt 
put for 20,000 ſeamen, which, upon a diviſion, wu 
carried in the negative, 256 to 183. Then the que- 
ſtion was put for the 30,000, which was catried in 
the affirmarive, without a diviſion. 


Ihe chief ſpeakers in this debate were, for the 


30, ooo men, Sir Robert Walpole, Horatio Walpol!, 
Eſq; and James Oglethorpe, Eſq; and the chic 
ſpeakers for the 20,000 ſeamen, were Sir Joby Bar. 
nard, Sir William Wyndbam, William Pulteney, Eq; 
the maſter of the Rolls, and Robert Willimot, * 
SN Alter 
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h After this reſolution was agreed to, the houſe came 
c Wl to a ſecond reſolution, as vſual, That 40. per man 
t ¶ jr month, ſhould be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 
30,000 ſeamen, for thirteen months, including the 
0 ordnance for ſea-ſervice. | 


b N Thurſday the 13th day of February, a mo- Motion for 
0 tion was made in the houſe of Commons, an addreſs. 

ve That an humble addreſs ſhould be preſented to his 

of Wl © Majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to 

give directions to the proper officer or officers, to 

lay before that houſe an account of the expen- 

ces incurred, in conſequence and by virtue of the 

.. vote of credit and confidence, which was paſſed in 

he that houſe towards the end of laſt ſeſſion of Par- 


W lament, | 


To chis motion it was objected, That the houſe ObjeRions 
v Wl © had then before them what was propoſed to;. be againſt it. 
ur deſired by the addreſs moved for; for in one ac- 
count they had the whole of che expences that 
had been incurred by any addition made to the 

ſea · ſervice, in conſequence of that vote of credit; 
he nn another they had an account of the whole expen- 
nt ces that had been incurred. by any addition made 
he to the land- ſervice; and in the third they had an 
account of what had been incurred on occaſion of 

rit the creaty lately concluded with Denmark: Be- 
943 * ſides all which, they had an account of what mo- 
uc- WH © nies had been iſſued from the treaſury for ; all. or 
ia either of theſe ſervices, ia purſuance of a clauſe 
ni an act of Parliament, paſſed laſt ſeſſion, for en - 

the WI © abling his Majeſty to apply any part of the money 
ae, © granted for the ſervice of laſt year, towards the 
ict Wl expence of making ſuch augmentations of his 
a'- WM © forces by ſea or land, or of concerting ſuch other 
q; © meaſures as he ſhould judge neceſſary for the ſafe- 
q; iy of this nation. That from theſe accounts any 
fer T * man 
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man might eaſily ſee what expences had been in- 
curred, in conſequence of that vote of credit; for 


that as to the ſea-ſervice, whatever appeared from 
that account to have been incurred, over and above 


what was granted by laſt Parliament, for main- 
taining the 20,000 ſeamen then voted for laſt 
year's .ſervice, muſt appear to be an additional 
expence, incurred in conſequence of that vote of 


credit; as to the land-ſervice, whatever appeared 
from the account then before them relating to that 
\ ſervice, to have been incurred over and above 


what was granted by laſt Parliament, for main- 


taining the 17,704 land forces then voted to be 
kept up in Great Britain, Guernſey and Jerſey, for 
laſt year, muſt be an additional expence incurred, 


in conſequence of that vote of credit: And as to 


what had been incurred on occaſion of the late trea- 


ty with Denmark, it was certain, the whole was 


to be placed to the account of expences incurred, 
in conſequence of that confidence and credit, which 
was ſo reaſonably and ſo neceſſarily inveſted in his 


Majeſty by laſt ſeſſion of Parliament ; ſo that they 


could not poſſibly expect any farther or new ac- 
counts by the addreſs propoſed; and the preſent- 
ing of ſuch an addreſs would, in their opinion, ſhew 


a want of reſpect to his Majeſty, and a ſort of jea- 
louſy and difidence in what he had already order- 


\ 


1 Upon chis objection's being made, it was propol: 
ment offer-ed to add theſe words, viz. * Over and above 
d. © thoſe. of, which accounts bad already been laid before 


* Farther © 


that houſe, by way of amendment to the mo- 
tion. N f 


But this did not ſatisfy the gentlemen who were 


objections. againſt the motion, and therefore they objected far- 
ther, That it was not to be ſuppoſed, that any o- 


6- 


ther expences had been incurred than thoſe . 
+ taine 
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* rained in the accounts then before them: That 
they could aſſure genttemen, that no moneys had 
been iſſued from the treaſury, by virtue of the 
© clauſe they had mentioned, but what were ſtated 
* in the account already laid before the houſe ; nor 
had any expences been incurred, but what were 
contained in the three accounts relating to the ſea- 
* ſervice, the land ſervice, and the late treaty with 
Denmark: That the preſenting of ſuch an addreſs 
© was really in ſome manher provoking the crown 
to make farther demands upon them; and that if 
* what was then propoſed ſhould come to be a pre- 
* cedent, it would become neceſſary for the crown 
to add a certificate to every account to be given in 
© hereafter to Parliament, certifying, that theſe are 
© all the expences that have been incurred, or ſome 
«* ſuch words to that purpoſe, which they thought 
would look a little abſurd : That therefore they 
could not agree to the amendment; but when it 
© was diſagreed to (as they hoped it would) they 
© would propoſe that the following words ſhould 
be added, by way of amendment to the motion 
© to wit, notwithſtanding that full accounts of all ex- 
pences that bad been incurred, bad been already laid 
before that houſe: This, they ſaid, was the moſt 
natural amendment that could be made to the 
motion, becauſe by the addition of theſe words it 
would appear in its proper and true light, and iri 

that light they were perſuaded the houſe would not 
agree to it. 
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To this it was anſwered, © That they could not Anſwer. 


© but think that the motion, as it ſtood at firſt, was 
da very proper motion, becauſe it would be much 
better and more diſtin, to have all theſe expen- 
* ces fairly and fully ſtated, in one account, than to 
have them diſperſed in ſeveral accounts, and con- 
founded with a great many other articles; and this 
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method of ſtating thoſe expences would be attend; ſuch 
* ed with this advantage, that it would clearly ſhew WE gran 
to gentlemen, how ſparing his Majeſty had been like 
in making uſe of that unlimited credit given hin W abſo 
© by laſt ſeſſion, which would be a great inducement ner 
to that houſe, to renew that credit whenever his Ma- tifyi 
* jeſty ſhould pleaſe to demand it: This they thought MW ken 
they had reaſon to hope the honourable gentlemen MW: ſum 
* would not have obſtructed, becauſe it might per. and 
* haps be of great advantage to them upon ſome fu- We voi 
© ture occaſion ; but as thoſe gentlemen did not ſeem WM acc: 
* to like that way of ſtating the account, there. but 
fore they were willing to make the amendment WM den 
* Propoſed to their motion, in order to preventa W: fon 
* negative's being put upon a queſtion of ſuch mo- mit 
* ment. wa 
© That they hoped no expences had been incurred, WF ho! 
in conſequence of that vote of confidence and cre - in| 
dit, but what appeared upon the ſeveral accounts ¶ fiſt 
then before them; but it would be a great ſati- WI tif 
faction to the houſe, to have a direct anſwer upon Wl pri 
that ſubject from the crown; for tho? they were , 
perſuaded that the gentlemen who had taken upon WE by 
them to aſſure the houſe, that no other expences qu 
had been incurred, or monies iſſued, but what were WF hc 
contained in theſe accounts, really believed it to be WM vj 
as they had declared; yet in ſuch caſes that houſe I m 
was not to take an anſwer from any member; were W' c: 
he the greateſt man in the houſe, or the greateſt et 
ſubject in the nation, his word or his declaration en 
was no Parliamentary ſatisfaction, nor could it bs WW Þ 
taken as ſuch, | 3, 
That with reſpect to the certificate mentioned, Wt 
it was, in the preſent caſe, ſo far from being ab- 
* ſurd, that it was abſolutely neceſſary : When cer- MW 
* tain ſums were granted by Parliament, and thole W'r! 
* ſums appropriated by Parliament to certain uſes, . 
* ſuch a certificate would, twas true, be quite un- 
s 


neceſſary, it would be ridiculous to inſiſt __ 
luce 
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ſuch ; but when an unlimited credit has been 

granted by Parliament, and that credit unlimited 
kewiſe as to the uſes it was to be applied to, it was 

abſolutely neceſſary to have a certificate in the man- 
ner mentioned by the honourable gentlemen, cer- 
 tifying, that ſuch ſums, and no more had been ta- 
(ken 15 upon that vote of credit; and that the 
ſums ſo taken up had been applied to ſuch uſes, 
© nd none other; for without ſuch a certificate it 
« would be impoſſible for that houſe to know how the 
© accounts of the nation ſtood 3 they could not know 
but every ſucceeding year might bring in a new 
demand, to provide for ſome expence incurred, or 


« ſome debt contracted, in conſequence of the unli- 


i mited credit they had formerly given; therefore it 
as incumbent upon them, as members of that 
houſe, to demand ſuch a certificate; theywere bound 
in honour, and in duty to their conſtituents, to in- 
iſt upon having ſuch a certificate; and ſuch a cer- 
' tificate: could not be had any other way than by 
i preſenting the addreſs propoſed. 

© That as to the amendment intended to be added 
' by the worthy gentleman, in order to make their 
' qaeſtion appear ridiculous upon the journals of that 
| houſe, it did not at all deter them from inſiſting 
upon their queſtion, nor from inſiſting upon the a- 
' mendment they had propoſed : That they had no 
| cauſe to ſaſpe&, that That houſe would agree to 
the amendment intended by the worthy gentle- 
man: But if they had, it would give them no 
pain; for whatever that houſe might do, the world 
* without doors would judge rightly, and would fix 
the ridicule where it properly belonged: But they 
' would, upon that occaſion, put the gentleman in 


mind of what appeared upon their journals: They 


' remembered a certain great man was, in a former 


Parliament, accuſed of ſome very high crimes, 
and a queſtion was actually moved and ſeconded 
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ment, it was, upon a diviſion, carried in the neg 
tive, 167 to 106, 


poſed by Samuel Sandys, Eſq; and ſupported chief 
by William Pulteney, Eſq, and Sir William Mynd. 
ham, The chief ſpeakers againſt both were Horali 
Walpele, Eſq; Henry Pelham, Eſq; Sir William Youge, 
Colonel Bladen, Thomas Winnington, Eſq; and 7 
ſeph Danvers, Eſq. 


Pelham, Eſq; moved to adjourn, which brought on 
a ſhort debate about order, becauſe it was ſaid, that 
when a queſtion had been moved, and for ſome 
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in that houſe, for a reſolution in theſe terms, Thy j/ 
appears to this houſe, that ( ſuch a great "wy 


naming him) had been guilty of ſeveral heinous and 


fraudulent practices in, &c. That this was the que. 
ſtion firſt moved; but the friends of that great 
man, in order to defeat the queſtion by rendering 
it ridiculous, propoſed, that the words (it appear; tz 
this bouſe) ſhould, by way of amendment, be left 
out of the queſtion : That upon a diviſion, the a. 
mendment was approved of by a corrupt majority, 
and that the queſtion ſo made ridiculous by the a. 
mendment, ſtood to that day upon their journals, 
as the worthy gentleman might ſee if he pleaſed ; 
but that the thus rendering the queſtion ridiculous, 
was far from rendering ridiculous thoſe who had 
at firſt propoſed it: On the contrary, the ridicule 
fell upon thoſe who made the queſtion ridiculous 
by their amendment 3 and accordingly, at the 
elections for the very next Parliament, moſt of 


them were neglected by their country, and juſtly 


refuſed the honour of continuing any longer the 
repreſentatives of the people in that houſe.” 


The queſtion being at laſt put upon the amend 


Both the queſtion and the amendment were pro- 


After the diviſion upon this amendment, He) 


time 
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ime debated, the houſe was ſo much in poſſeſſion of 
i, that it could not be put off by adjournment, with- 
qut an unanimous conſent : But Mr. Speaker declar- 
ed, that according to the general opinion, the rule 
mentioned was to be obſerved at all times before four 
oclock in the afternoon, but after that hour, tho? a 
queſtion had been for ſome time debated, it was 
thought it might be put off by adjournment, without 
any unanimous conſent: Whereupon the queſtion 
was put for adjourning, which was carried in the af- 
firmative without a diviſion, | 
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N the ſame day that this laſt debate happened Petition 
() in the houſe of Commons, viz. on the 13 ch of preſented 
lebruary, the following petition was preſented to the by ſix 
Right Honourable the houſe of Peers, by his Grace —4 
the Duke of Bedford, viz. 


Jo the Right Honourable the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
* poral in Parliament aſſembled: The bumble peti- 
* tion of James Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
* Charles Duke of Queenſbury and Dover, James 
* Duke of Montroſe, Thomas Earl of Dundonald, 
* Alexander Earl of Marchmont, and John Ear! 
* of Stair, 


Sheweth, 

. HAT at the laſt election of ſixteen Peers, 
to ſerve in this Parliament for that part of 
* Great-Britain called Scotland, a majority of votes 
was obtained for the Duke of Buccleugb, the 
Duke of Albole, the Marquis of Lothian, the Earl 
of Crawford, the Earl of Sutherland, the Earl of 
* Moreton, the Earl of Loudon, the Earl of Fizla- 
* ter, the Earl of Silkirk, the Earl of Balcarras, the 
* Earl of Dunmore, the Earl of Orkney, the Earl 
of Portmore, the Earl of Hepcton, the Earl of Lay, 
the Lord Cathcart, and they were accordingly re- 
turned, 


© Your 
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© Your petitioners, however, conceive it their du 
ty to repreſent to your Lordſhips, that ſever 
undue methods and illegal practices were uſed to 
wards carrying on this election, and towards en 
aging Peers to vote for a liſt of Peers to repre 
Lone the Peerage of Scotland, ſuch as are inconſiſt 
ent with the freedom of Parliaments, diſhonour 
able to the Peerage, contrary to the deſign and in 
tention of thoſe laws that direct the election of the 
ſixteen Peers for that part of Great Britain call 
led Scotland, and ſuch as may prove ſubverſiyg 
of our happy conſtitution ; inſtances and proofs 
whereof we are able to lay before your Lordſhips, 
in ſuch manner as your Lordſhips ſhall direct. 
* Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray, that 
your Lordſhips will be pleaſed to take this impor. 
tant affair into your moſt ſerious conſideration, to 
allow theſe inſtances and proofs to be laid before 
| © you, and to do therein as in your great wiſdoms 
© ſhall ſeem moſt proper, to maintain the dignity of 
the Peerage, the freedom of the election of Peers 
for that part of Great Britain called Scotland, and 
to preſerve the conſtitution and independency of 
* Parliaments. 
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And your Petitioner ſhall ever pray. S. ſ. 


Hamilton and Brandon, Dundonald, 
Queensbury and Dover, Marchmont, 
Montroſe, Stair, 


After this petition was read, his Grace ſtood up, 
and moved for a day to take it into conſideration; 
he would not poſitively fix upon any day, but be 
would propoſe that day month, and that their Lord. 
ſhips might order thoſe perſons, by whom the pet! 
tioners thought they could prove their allegations, (0 
attend againſt that day: In this motion he was {e- 
conded by his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 


In 
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In ſupport of the queſtion, it was argued by the 
wo noble Dukes who made and ſeconded the mo- 
jon, in ſubſtance as follows, viz, 


My Lords, I take it to be a conſtant and a cer- Argument 
uin maxim of this houſe, never to reject the pe- for it. 
tion of any ſubject, or of any number of ſubjects, 
' unleſs upon the very face of the petition there ap- 
+ pears to be ſomething very frivolous or imperti- 
nent; and upon all the petitions I have obſerved 
i preſented to this houſe, there has always been a 
day aſſigned, either for an anſwer, or for the pe- 
' titioner to prove his allegations, according to the 
' nature of the petition. If it be a petition againſt 
any particular perſon or perſons, ſuch as petitions 
' of appeal, there is then a day appointed for the 
f defendants or reſpondents to anſwer ; and a ſum- 
* mons is directed of courſe to be ſerved upon them 
for that end: If the petition be to ſet forth any 
particular grievances or inconveniences the peti- 
' titioner labours under, and from which he deſires the 
aid of this houſe, to be relieved, ſuch as petitions 
for private bills; the petitioner has, in ſuch caſes, a 
day to prove the allegations of his petition, and 
* for that end he has of courſe the aid of this houſe 
. MW for ſummoning thoſe perſons to attend, by whom 
' he thinks he can prove what he has in his petition 
d, ſet forth: If it be a petition complaining of pub- 
nt, i © lic grievances, in order to obtain a public law for 
the redreſs of thoſe grievances, the petitioner, or 
{ petitioners have then a day aſſigned, for proving 
UP, Wi © their allegation, and they have of courſe the 
n; © ſummons, or order of this houſe, commanding 
he Wi © thoſe perſons to attend, by whom they think they 
d- © may prove the facts or the grievances com- 
eu- © plained of. 
{0 Of this laſt ſort I take the petition to be, which 
ſe. have now had the honour to preſent to your 
Lordſhips; and never was there, 1 believe, a pe- 
tition 
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tition preſented to this houſe, of greater conſe. 
quence as to the ſubje& matter complained of, or 
as to the quality of the petitioners. The complaint, 
my Lords, 1s of the higheſt nature imaginable: 
It is a complaint that nearly concerns both the ho- 
nour and the dignity, nay, I may fay, the very 
being of this houſe ; becauſe, if there be good 
ground for the complaint, the conſtitution of this 
kingdom cannot ſubſiſt, the liberties of our coun- 
try cannot long endure, if the grievances compjain- 
ed of be not fully and ſpeedily redreſſed. Then 
as to the petitioners, let us conſider, my Lords, 
who they are: They are men of as high rank as 
any ſubjects in the kingdom; they are noblemen 
of equal quality with ourſelves in every reſpect, 
except as to ſeats in this houſe ; and that they have 
perhaps been deprived of, by the evil practices 
of which they complain: But this they do not in- 
fiſt on; they do not come here to complain of any 
particular injury done to themſelves; it is their 
regard for the public weal, their regard for the ho- 
nour of this houſe, that has prevailed on them to 
become petitioners to your IL ordſhips. 

© I ſhall not pretend, my Lords, to ſay, that the 
facts complained of are true; That your Lordſhips 
are to determine, after a full and a ſtrict inquiry; 
but I am ſure there is nothing frivolous or imperti- 
nent appears upon the face of the petition ; and if 
we may judge from the characters, as well as qua- 
licy of the petitioners; if we may judge from com- 
mon fame and public report; nay, if we may 
judge from ſome occurrences, not a great many 
years ago, there is reaſon to believe theii com- 
plaint is but too well grounded. All the petition- 
ers we know; ſome of them have had the honour 
to ſit in this houſe; and while they fart here, their 


behaviour was ſuch, that I am perſuaded none of 


your Lordſhips will think, that they would allow 
themſelves to be impoſed on by ridiculous reports, 
* or 
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« or ſlight ſurmiſes. I cannot therefore, in the 
« leaſt, ſuſpect, that the petition I have had the 
« honour to preſent will be rejected; and for this 
© reaſon, I think, the only proper motion I can 
© make, is, to appoint a day, Sc.“ (as above-men- 
tioned.) 
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Lord Onſlow. * My Lords, though it has always Lord 
© been the practice of this houſe, to receive petitions On/low's 
© from any ſubject, which did not in themſelves ap- ſpeech. 


© pear frivolous or impertinent; yet the petition now 
* preſented to us is, in my opinion, of ſuch an ex- 
«© traordinary nature, that it deſerves the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation : It is a petition by which ſeveral 
Lords, who are members of this houſe, are charg- 
© ed with illegal practices; and as ſuch a charge 
* muſt throw a very great ſcandal upon them, I 
© therefore think your Lordſhips ought well to con- 
ſider, before you reſolve to give it ſo much coun- 
* tenance, as to appoint a day for taking it into con- 
* fideration.” 


Upon this the Lord Chancellor roſe up, and ac- 
quainted the houſe, * That the petition did not charge 
any Lord in that houſe with undue or illegal prac- 
* tices: It contained only a general charge, that ſome 
* ſuch practices had been made. uſe of, at the laſt 


election of ſixteen Peers for Scotland, but did not 


* ſay by whom. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley. Though the petition Earl of 
now before us, does not charge any Lord in par- Chomez- 
* ticular with any undue practices; yet it mult be deley's 


granted, that, in its conſequences, it will affect a 
good many Lorcls of this houſe ; for it expreſly 
charges, that no leſs than ſixteen Lords of this 
* houſe were choſen by ſuch practices, and have 
thereby got ſeats in this houſe ; ſo that by the 
* conſequences of this petition, every one of thoſe 

* ſixteen 


ſpeech. 
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ſixteen may come to loſe the ſeats they have now 
the honour to have in this houſe : For this reaſon 
therefore, my Lords, as well as on account of its 
being a petition of a very new and a very extraor- 
dinary nature, I think your Lordſhips ought to take 
ſome time to conſider of it, before you order any 
perſon to attend, on account of the matter contain. 
ed in the petition.” 


The Duke of Newcaſtle, * My Lords, the peti. 
tion now preſented to us, is ſo new in its kind, 
that I really do not know whether we ought to re- 
ceive it; nay, I do not know if we have a power 
to receive it, There was, indeed, ſince the union, 
one petition preſented to this houſe, complaining 
of an undue election and return, of one of the ſix- 
teen Peers for Scotland; and this houſe did accord- 
iogly proceed upon the petition, and did deter- 
mine the right of election: But in the petition now 
before us, there is no direct complaint, either a- 
gainſt the election or the return of all or any one 
of the fixteen Peers laſt choſen for Scotland ; and 


therefore I cannot, at preſent, pretend to give my 


opinion, how we can proceed upon it. As J have 
not the journal now before me, which contains the 
proceedings of this houſe, upon the laſt petition 
from Scotland, I cannot tell what method was then 
obſerved ; but if I had, I doubt much if it could 
be of any uſe, becauſe of this petition's being very 
widely different from the former : Therefore, my 
Lords, I muſt think, that the moſt prudent me- 
thod for us to take, is, to appoint a ſhort day, as 
ſhort as you will, to conſider of what is proper to 
be done, before you appoint a day, elther for en- 
tering into the merits of the petition, or for exa- 
mining any witneſſes, in relation to the facts there- 
in complained of. For this reaſon, I ſhall move 


your Lordſhips to reſolve, to take this petition into 


your conſideration on this day ſe'nnight.“ 


To 
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To this it was anſwered by the Earl of Cheſter feld, Earl of 
and after him the Lord Bathurſt, That as to the Cheſter- 
petition's being, in its nature, ſomething new and — — 
* extraordinary, it was not at all to be wondered at thurf's 
* becauſe the facts complained of, were ſuch as could ſpeeches 
be committed only ſince the union of the two king- 

* doms. Whether any ſuch practices had bẽen uſed 
* fincc that time, and before the preſent, they would 
not take upon them to determine; but if ever any 
* ſuch had been uſed, no man before had public 
« ſpirit enough to complain of them; and therefore 

they were the more obliged to the noble Peers who 
© had now given themſelves that trouble. That to | 
them it ſeemed very extraordinary to queſtion, 
whether that houſe had a power to examine into 
© any grievances that could be complained of by any 
ſubject? But it appeared till more extraordinary 
© to make ſuch a queſtion, when the complaint was 
made by ſome of their own number, and in rela- 
tion to an affair; in which the honour and dignity 
© of that houſe was chiefly and primarily concerned: 
That for this reaſon it was not to be doubted, but 
© that they had not only a power, but that it was 
their duty, to inquire into the matters complained 
© of, and to ſift them to the bottom; and they hop- 
© ed no regards nor pretences would prevent their 
doing ſo, However, they would in general, a- 
« gree with the noble Duke, as to the firſt appoint- 
ing a ſhort day; for they did not doubt, but that 
the more the affair was conſidered, the more every 
Lord in that houſe would think himſelf bound, 
both in honour and duty, to inquire into it: But 
they thought the reſolution ought to be put in 
© words, different from what the noble Duke had 
been pleaſed to propoſe ; and therefore they thought 
© the motion ought to be, That they would, upon 
that day ſe*nnight take in to conſideration, the me- 
* thods how to proceed upon the petition then pre- 
© ſented to them. \ 
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The Lord Chancellor. As to the power or du- 
ty of this houſe, in relation to the petition now be- 
fore us, I cannot really, upon ſo ſhort a delibera- 
tion, freely declare my opinion; and as there are 
* ſome other Lords, who ſeem to be in great doubt 
about this queſtion, I muſt think the motion made 
by the noble Duke near me, the moſt proper, be- 
cauſe of its being the moſt general; and as it does 
© not determine the queſtion one way or other, | 
cannot but think it quite unneceſſary to make any 
* diſpute about it, therefore I hope your Lordſhip; 
* will agree to it. 

Upon this the queſtion propoſed by the Duke of 
Newcaſtle was agreed to without any diviſion ; and 
it was accordingly reſolved, That that houſe would, 


conſideration : After which it was ordered, that 
the Lords ſhould be ſummoned to attend upon that 
day. 


N Friday the 14th day of February, the houſe 

of Commons (according to order) reſolved it- 
{elf into a committee of the whole houſe, to conſider 
farther of the ſupply granted to his Majeſty , and it 
being then moved that the committee ſhould reſolv: 
That the number of effective men to be provided for 
guards and garriſons in Great Britain, and for Guern- 
ſey and Jerſey, {i the year 1735, ſhould be (includ- 
irg 1815 invalids, and 555 men, which the ſix inde- 
pendent companies conſiſt of, for the ſervice of the High- 
lands) 25,744 men, commiſſion and non-commiſſion of. 
ficers included, A debate thereupon enſued, in which 
the principal arguments for the motion were in ſub- 
ſtance thus. 


Argument Sir, though we are not, as yet, any way engag- 


ed in the preſent war, yet ſuch events may hap 
« pen, as may make it abſolutely neceſſary for us to 
engage 
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engage, either on the one ſide or the other. The af. 
* fair of Poland, which is the only motive, the only 
bone of contention, hitherto publicly avowed, is 
* an affair with which this nation has but very little 
to do; but if that ſhould appear not to be the real 
motive, or if ſucceſs ſhould encourage either ſide 
* toextend their views, and to puſh their conqueſts, 
* the balance of power may, at laſt, be brought into 
real danger; and then, for the ſake of preſerving 
the liberties of Europe, upon which the liberties of 
this nation will always depend, we muſt take a 
© ſhare, a principal ſhare in the war. This is the 
* danger we are expoſed to at preſent, and it may 
not perhaps, be ſo remote as ſome people pretend 
* to imagine : This is what has made his Majeſty 
become a fort of mediator, for reſtoring the peace 
* of Europe, and for reconciling the contending 
powers, before ſucceſs of either ſide, ſhall have en- 
* couraged them to extend their views fo far, as to 
take away all hopes of ſucceeding in that way; and 
his Majeſty has already puſhed his negotiations 
* with ſo much vigour, that a plan of peace will 
* ſoon. be offered to all the parties concerned; a plan 
* ſo reaſonable, and ſo well adapted to the honour 
and intereſt of all the parties concerned, that who- 
© ever refuſes to hearken to it, will thereby make it 
* manifeſt, that their ſecret views are much more 
* extenlive than any they have hitherto openly de- 
* clared, 

* From hence, Sir, I muſt conclude, that we ſhall 
be very ſoon able to determine, whether we muſt 
* engage in the war or not: If that plan be accept- 
* ed, if both parties appear willing to agree to rea- 
* ſonable terms, then we ſhall attain our ends ; the 
peace of Europe will be reſtored, the balance of 
power will be preſerved, without our engaging in 
the war, without ſubjecting this nation to any in- 
convenience, or to any great expence; but if rea- 
* fonable terms ſhould be haughtily rejected by ei- 
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ther ſide, what will the conſequence be ? We muſt 
then neceſſarily take a ſhare in the war, and that 
ſpeedily, lealt the weaker fide ſhould be quite over- 
whelmed : It is therefore very much our intereſt, 
at preſent, to take every meaſure that may con- 
tribute towards rendering his Majeſty's endeavours, 
lucceſsful ; that may contribute towards inducing 
or even compelling, every one of the contending 
powers to accept of that plan, which his Majeſty 
in conjunction with his allies, is to offer to them ; 
and, in my opinion, nothing can contribute more 
towards theſe great ends, then our having ſuch a 
* ſtanding regular force, as may convince all the 
parties concerned, that we are in earneſt, and that 
* we have it in our power to alter the ſcale whene- 
ver we have a mind; for this reaſon I can hardly 
imagine, that any gentleman in this houſe will op- 
* pole the ſmall augmentation of our land forces now 
* propoſed, when he conſiders how ſmall an expence 
© it will be to the nation, and how many millions 
* we may be obliged to expend, if, by refuſing ſuch 
a ſeaſonable expence, we ſhould at laſt make it ne- 
* ceflary to involve ourſelves in a heavy and expen- 
* ſive war, 7 | | 
* The proſperity of this nation, Sir, or at leaſt 
* our ſecurity, depends, upon the tranquility of our 
* neighbours: While they are at peace, while they 
are living in plenty and eaſe, they will always con- 
* ſume more of our manufactures, and all rhe other 
* conveniences of life, than when they are involved 
in blood and confuſion ; and conſequently we ſhall 
* always have, in times of peace, a greater demand 
for the manufaQtures and produce of our country 
than in time of war. Beſides, while they continue 
© at peace, the balance of power can be in no dan- 
* ger, but theevents of war no man, no nation can 
depend on; and therefore every one, and this na- 
tion among the reſt, may be deeply affected by 
* the extraordinary ſuccels, or the rapid conqueſts ot 
wh Rd Sb * any 
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any one power in Europe. Let us not, therefore, 
* grudge a ſmall expence, when it may evidently 
contribute towards reſtoring peace and tranquility 
* among our neighbours, upon which our own prof- 
perity and ſecurity does and muſt always depend. 
Our houſe is not, *tis true, as yet on fire, bot 
our neighbour's is all in a flame; and when our 
neighbour's houſe is in flames, it is time for us to 
prepare the engines which are neceſſary for preſerv- 
ing our own. The proper engines for preferv- 
ing this nation from thole flames of war, which 
are now blazing in Europe, are a powerful fleet, 
and a ſufficient body of regular well-diſciplined 
troops, ready to march at the firſt word of com- 
mand, in order to extinguiſh thoſe flames, which 
may at laſt approach us too near, or may Hecome 
ſo fierce asto endanger our being involved. T his, 
Sir, will give weight to his Majeſty's negotiations, 
it will make all the parties concerned give a due 
attention to what may be propoſed by his mazelty's 
; | miniſters, for reſtoring the peace of Europe ; tor 
da miniſter, whoſe equipage conſiſts of a large 
* body of good troops, will always be better 
* hearkened to, than one whoſe equipage conſiſts 
only of a great number of fine pages and uſclels 
* footmen. 
* From agreeing to the augmentation propoſed, 
* we may therefore expect, Sir, that the partics now 
* at war will be prevented from forming any ambi- 
* tious views, either againſt this nation or againſt the 
balance of power; and if any ſuch views ; have al- 
* rcady been formed, the projectors will find them- 
* ſelves under a neceſſity of laying them aſide; by 
which means we ſhall be able to reſtore the Peace 
* of Europe, and eſtabliſh the future ſecurity of this 
vation, without expoſing ourſelves to the inconve- 
* niences, the misfortunes, and the doubtful events 
* of war, and without putting ourſelves to any far- 
ther expence: From a contrary behaviour, let 
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us conſider what we are to expect: Will not France 
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and her allies from thence conclude, that they may 
go on and conquer; that they may place upon the 
imperial throne, a Prince of the houſe of Boyr- 
bon, and that England is not now as formerly, ap- 
prehenſive of the growing power of France, cr 
concerned about the preſervation of a balance of 
power in Europe: Theſe are concluſions, which! 
am ſure, no Engliſoman ought to give them an op- 
portunity to make; for the continuance of the 
war, is a certain conſequence of ſuch concluſions; 
and if it ſnould continue, we muſt engage in it, or 
we as well as the reſt of Europe, muſt ſubmit to 
be ſlaves to the conqueror. Thus the danger of 
not agreeing to what is propoſed, is infinitely great; 
in agreeing to it, there is no danger, and the ex- 
pence is inconſiderable; it is not only inconſider- 
able, but likewiſe, take it in what light you pleaſe, 
it will be uſeful, if it has the wiſhed for effect, if 
it procures a re-eſtabliſhment of the public tran- 
quility, the uſefulneſs of it muſt be acknowledged 
by all; but if it ſhould fail of the effect deſired, 
it will ſtill be of great uſe, becauſe it will enable us 
to join ſpeedily and with vigour in the war. 

* To me, Sir, it is evident, that the ſmall expence 
now propoſed, may prevent an infinite expence 
and an infinite danger ; and therefore I muſt think 
we are at preſent ſomerhing in the caſe of a gen- 
tleman (ſuppoſe in the ifle of EI) whoſe eſtate is 
in great danger of being overflowed, by the decay 
of, or ſome breach in, thoſe dykes and mounds, 
which were made to prevent inundations: In 
ſuch a caſe, ſuppoſe the gentleman's ſtewards and 
managers, ſhould come to him and tell him of his 
danger, and that the dykes might then be repaired 
for a ſmall expence, but that one flood or two 
might make ſuch a breach, as would coſt him near 
the value of his eſtate to repair: Would not that 


gentleman be very much in the wrong, would he 
not 
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not be mad, not to hearken to ſuch repreſenta- 
tions, and put himſelf to a ſmall immediate charge, 
* in order to prevent the intire ruin of his eſtate ? 

Our preſent caſe, Sir is the very ſame; one ſuc- 
© ceſsful] campaign, two or three complete victories 
would not only involve us neceſſarily in the war, 
but would make ſuch a breach in thoſe barriers, by 
* which the liberties of Europe are preſerved, as 
* would coſt an infinite treaſure, and a vaſt effuſion 
* of blood before it could be made up. This is a 
danger, which is apparent from thoſe general cir- 
* cumſtances which are publicly known ; but there 
may be particular private tranſactions concerted, or 
* now carrying on, which would demonſtrate the 
* neceſſity of what is now propoſed : Theſe his Ma- 
* jeſty may probably have diſcovered; and from the 
* experience we have of his Majeſty's great regard 
* for the eaſe of his people, we may, I think, con- 
* clude, that he would not have propoſed to have 
* made any augmentation of his land forces, or to 
have put his ſubjects to any additional charge, with- 
* out an evident neceſſity for ſo doing: I hope, 
therefore, gentlemen will depend upon his Majeſ- 
* ty's wiſdom and conduct, in an affair, which is of 
* ſuch a nature, as may render it impoſſible for his 
* Majeſty, to lay his particular reaſons before this 
* houſe, without running the riſk of diſappointing 
* all the meaſures he has concerted, for defeating any 
* ambitious projects that may have been formed, and 
* for reſtoring the peace of Europe, and thereby 
preventing this nation's being obliged to engage in 
* the war, 


To this it was anſwered, in ſubſtance as follows, 
viz. 


* of bringing his Majeſty's name, into every debate 
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Sir, I wiſh gentlemen would be more cautious Anſwer; 
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that happens in this houſe. I am perſuaded, no 
gentleman in this houſe doubts of his Majeſty's 
ſincere regard for the eaſe of his people, or of his 
wiſdom and conduct, in all matters which are ho- 
neſtly and fairly laid before him: Theſe are queſ- 
tions which cannever be properly brought before us, 
Upon this occaſion, as well as upon all other oc- 
caſions of the ſame nature, it is not his Majeſty's 
regard for the eaſe of his people, but the regard 
his miniſters have for the eaſe of the people, that 
we are to conſider ; it is their wiſdom and conduct 
that are now under our conlideration ; and, in my 
opinion, this houſe has no great reaſon to depend 
much upon either: I am ſure the generality of the 
nation, have no great confidence in either; and 
therefore, if we ipeak the language of our conſti- 
tuents, which I hope, will always be the language 
of this houſe, we cannot depend ſo much upon 
their wiſdom and conduct, as to load the people 
with any additional expence, for no other reaſon, 
but only becauſe the miniſter has told us it is ne- 
ceſſary. This is a method of proceeding, which 
no man ought to agree to in any caſe, but eſpecial- 
ly in a caſe, which is of the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequence to the liberties of our country. 
* The honourable gentleman, Sir, was very much 
in the right to argue from general circumſtances, 
and ſuch as are publicly known; for particular care 
has been taken, that we ſhould not have any thing 
elſe to argue from: But if we argue only from 
ſuch circumſtances, we muſt conclude, that we are 
neither concerned in the war, nor can be concerned 
in its event: If we have nothing to do with the 
affair of Poland, if we are no way engaged to pro- 
tect the Emperor's dominions in Ialy, ſurely we 
have no concern in the war; and as to the event, 
France has declared, they will not pretend to keep 
any of the conqueſts they make; they have de- 
clared they have no intention to make any con- 
gqueſts, 
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* queſts, or to extend their dominions; but that their 
only aim is to eſtabliſh Staniſſaus upon the throne 
© of Poland; and the other two allies have declared, 
© that they have no other view but to eſtabliſh and 
© preſerve the neutrality of Haly: Theſe are the 
* only circumſtances that are publicly known, and 
© from theſe, neither this nation, nor the balance of 
power can be in any danger, 
What particular reaſons we may have, not to 
© truſt to thoſe declarations, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine; but all the other Princes and States of 
Europe, not already engaged in the war, ſeem to 
put their truſt in them, becauſe none of them have 
© as yet put themſelves to any expence, or made any 
© preparations: Nay, even the Princes of Germany 
* ſeem to think their country in no danger; for ſome 
© of the chief of them, ſtill continue neutral; and 
* thoſe who have joined in the declaration of war, 
have great number of troops unemployed, which 
certainly would be all ſent to the Rhine, if they 
thought their country were in any real danger of 
being conquered, or that France had a dtſign to 
* impoſe an Emperor upon them: While they re- 
main ſo ſecure, while they give themſelves ſo little 
concern about the event of the war, why we ſhould 
* be ſo terribly frightened, why we ſhould imagine, 
that France has a defign ro conquer German, and 
to place one of the houſe of Bourbon upon the im- 
* perial throne, I cannot comprehend: I am ſure no 
* ſuch intention can be preſumed, from any circum- 
* ſtance yet publicly known; and I hope we do not 
* think, that either Spain or Sardinia has a mind to 
conquer Germany, or that France would allow them, 
* if either or both were able, to accompliſh ſuch a 
* deſign. From public circumſtances, therefore, I 
* can ſee no reaſon we have now, or indeed ever 
had, to put ourſelves to any charge, or to make 
* any preparations 3 and if there be any private rea- 
* ſons, they mult be ſuch, I ſhould think, as concern 
us 
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us in particular, becauſe if they related to the ba- 
lance of power, and conſequently to Europe in ge- 
neral; the other courts of Europe, particularly the 
Dutch, would certainly have diſcovered them as 
well as we; nay, if they had not, it would have 
been the duty of our miniſters to have diſcovered 
them, not only to the Dutch, but to all the Princes 
of Europe; for whatever danger there might be, 
in diſcovering them to this houſe, there could not 
ſurely be any danger in diſcovering them to thoſe 
courts, which have as deep a concern as we have 
in the preſervation of the liberties of Europe. 

As no part of our late tranſactions has ever 
been laid before this houſe; as all ſuch lights have 
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| © been denied us, I do not know, Sir, but there may 


be private reaſons for our being particularlyconcern- 
ed in in the event of the preſent war: If there are any 


© ſuch, they muſt proceed from ſome of our late tranl- | 


actions; and in that caſe, thoſe tranſactions ought 
to have been laid before this houſe, at the very be- 
* ginning of the war, that we might from them 
have ſeen our danger, and might have provided 
for our ſafety in time. But to inſinuate, that either 
of the parties now engaged in war, may have am- 
* bitious views againſt the liberties of Europe, is an 
inſinuation that is contracted by the behaviour of 
all the Princes and States of Europe, not already 
engaged in the war; and is therefore an inſinuation 
that cannot, in my opinion, have any weight, much 
leſs ſuch a weight, as to prevail with any member 
of this houſe, to load his conſtituents with an ad- 
ditional charge, or to ſubject the liberties of his 

country to an additional danger, 
© We are next told, Sir, that tho? neither party 
may at preſent have any ambitious view, yet they 
may form ſuch views; and in order to prevent 
their forming any ſuch, we muſt put ourſelves to a 
great expence, we mult make great preparations 3 
this will ſhew them we are in carneſt, and will 
make 
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make them give ear to the reaſonable plan of 
peace, his Majeſty in conjunction with his allies, 
© is to offer: Whereas, if we make no ſuch prepa- 
© rations, France will conclude, we have loſt all ap- 
« prehenſions of the growing power of that king- 
dom, and that we have no concern for the preſer- 
vation of the balance of power. For God's ſake, 
Sir, can gentlemen be ſerious, when they argue at 
this rate? Can France or any power on earth, 
imagine that we will look tamely on, and ſee the 
© liberties of Europe overturned ; or can the addition 
* of 7 or 8000 men to our army, add any thing to 
* their dread of our power? They all know, and 
* France in particular, has reaſon to know, the 
* ſtrength and the power of this nation, when wiſely 
managed and prudently exerted, if therefore they 
form any ambitious views, if they reject the juſt 
* terms of peace, that are to be propoſed by his Ma- 
* jeſty, or if they deſpiſe the mediation that has been 
© offered, it cannot proceed from any contempt they 
have of the real ſtrength of this nation, but from 
© a contempt of the councils, by which that ſtrength 
is to beexerted : This is a contempt which, I am 
afraid, they have already conceived; and if we 
* ſhould agree to the propoſition now before us, 
without ſeeing any reaſon for ſo doing, I am ſure 
either the wiſdom or the integrity of this houſe 
* will ſuffer conſiderably, in the opinion of the world 
* both abroad and at home. 
* Another terrible thing we are this day taught to 
* apprehend, is, that ſucceſs may inſpire one of the 
parties engaged in war, with an ambitious view of 
© overturning the balance of power: That two or three 
complete victories, may make it abſolutely necel- 
* fary for us to engage immediately in the war; and 
that therefore, we ought to prepare in time, that 
* we may be ready to fly to the relief of the unfor- 
* tunate, before they are quite overwaclmed: Upon 
* this, Sir, I ſhall only ask, if any gentleman in this 
* houſle 
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© houſe can imagine, that G-rma iy, Poland and Mu. 
© covy, (for I think I may now fay they are united) 
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can be conqueeed in one campaign; or, ſuppoſing 
the other to be the unfortunate ſide, can they ima- 
gine that France, Spain and [taly can be conquered 
in one campaign. If any gentleman can imagine 
ſuch a thing, with him I ſhall not pretend to argue; 
but with thoſe who cannot, which I believe is the 
majority of this houſe, I think I may contend, 
that neither ſide can in one campaign be reduced 
ſo low, but that the united force of Britain, II.. 
land, Denmark, and Sweden, thrown in early the 
next campaign, will be ſufficient for their relief, 
and for obliging the proudeſt conqueror, to ſubmit 
to reaſonable terms; in which ei we ſhall have 
the whole winter to prepare, and till then it is cer. 
tainly quite unneceſſary for us to put ourſelves to 
any expence. 

As this day ſeems to be a day of paradoxes, a- 
mong the reſt, we have been told one with reſpect 


to our trade. We ſare told, Sir, that the proſpe- 


rity of this nation depends upon the tranquility of 
our neighbours; and that in times of peace, there 
is always a greater demand for the manufactures 
and produce of this country than in time of war. 
This, Sir, is ſo ſar from being a jnſt maxim in 
trade, that the direct contrary is true. The chief 
part of the produce of this country, conſiſts in the 
neceſſaries, and not the luxuries of life; and conſe- 
quently our neighbours will always conſume as 
much of ſuch ſort of things in time of war as in 
time of peace; but the difference is, that when 
their heads are not diſtracted, nor their hands di- 
verted, by any foreign or domeſtic war, they have 
time to apply themſclves to tillage; they have time 
to apply themſelves to manufactures of all kinds; 
they have leiſure to think of, and to improve al 
the arts of peace, and by ſo doing, they furniſh 
themſelves at home, with a great many of thoſe 

« necel- 


hoſe 
*cel- 
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« neceſſaries, which in time of war, they are obliged 
« to purchaſe of us. This is not only evident in 
theory, but it is confirmed by experience; for our 
trade has ſuffered more by the domeſtic improve- 
ments made by our neighbours, during this laſt 
* long tranquility in Europe, than it has done by any 
* other means, except the heavy duties we have laid 
© upon ourſelves, and the great trouble and many 
© fees and perquiſites we have ſubjected our mer- 
© chants to, both in importing and exporting their 
goods and merchandize z which incumbrances will, 
in time, moſt certainly ruin every branch of our 
trade, if we do not take care to remove them 
© ſpeedily, by paying off thoſe debts, by which they 
© have been occaſioned, | And as to our ſecurity, it 
can never be diſturbed by any broils among our 
* neighbours, unleſs the balance of power ſhould be 
brought into real danger; which our neighbours 
* upon the continent, would take better care of than 
© they do, if we did not upon all occaſions, ſhew 

© ourſelves ſo mighty officious as to do it for them. 
It is an eaſy matter, Sir, for any man who has a 
quick invention, and a ſtrong imagination, to form 
* imaginary dangers, and to frighten fools with 
phantoms. In time of peace we are frightened 
with invaſions, becauſe our neighbours have their 
troops quartered upontheir coaſts, and have nothing 
* elſe to do with them: In time of war, we are 
\ frightened with invaſions, becauſe our neighbours 
have great armies in the field, .tho* no power in 
* Europe has any quarrel with us: In time of peace, 
we muſt keep a more numerous army than is 
* conſiſtent with the liberties of a free people, in or- 
der to prevent a war's breaking out: In time of 
war, we muſt add to that army, and put ourſelves 
© to great expence, in order to reſtore the public tran- 
* quility, and preſerve the balance of power, tho? 
no other nation in Europe, appears to be in the leaſt 
© apprehenſive of its being in danger, Thus, Sir, 
de 
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ve are always in a fright, and, for what I know, 
our apprehenſions may at laſt become ſo extraya- 
« oant, that if Angria, the Eaſt- India pirate, ſhould 
« fit out any greater number of grabs than uſual, we 
* muſt fir out a ſquadron and augment our land 
forces, for fear of his coming to make an invaſion 
© upon us. By this, Sir, I do not mean to inſinu- 
ate, that we are now In no danger; I do not 
* know but we may : But whatever danger we may 
be in, I am very ſure it does not appear from any 
* circumſtances yet publicly known, nor from any 
thing that has as yet been communicated to this 
* houſe, and therefore I cannot agree to load the 
* people with any new charge : If the danger is ſuch 
* as cannot be immediately communicated, it muſt 
be ſuch as cannot be immediately apprehended ; 
* and if we are only like to be in danger, we ought 
to follow the example of our wiſe neighbours the 
Dutch, in putting our people to no expence, and 
in reſerving our whole ſtrength to be vigorouſly 
exerted, againſt thoſe whoſe future deſigns ſhall ſcem 
any way to threaten the ſafety of Europe. h 
* We have been told, Sir, that the danger of not 
agreeing to what is propoſed is infinitely great; 
but that in agreeing to it there is no danger; Si, 
in my opinion, it is directly otherwiſe, I ſhall 
* firſt conſider it with reſpect to our foreign affairs. 
It is certain, that the regard we are to expect from 
« foreigners mult always depend upon the eſteem 
they have of the ſtrength of the nation, and of the 
* wiſdom of thoſe councils by which that ſtrength 
is to be directed. The ſtrength of the nation does 
© not ſurely conſiſt only in the troops we have on 
foot, or the ſquadrons we have at ſea, but upon 
the number of troops we are able to raiſe and main- 
* tain, and the ſquadrons we are able to put to ſea ; 
therefore it is certain, that the adding ſeven or eight 
* thouſand men to our land forces, or the ſquadrons 
* we have already fitted out, can add nothing to the 
© opinion 
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© opinion foreigners have of our ſtrength z this they 
all know we could do whenever we had a mind, 
and they know we can do much more when we 
find ourſelves juſtly provoked ; but the putting 
* ourſelves to ſuch extravagant, ſuch needleſs ex- 
« pence, when no man can ſay that we are in any 
© real and immediate danger, when no man can ſay 
ve have received any juſt provocation, will cer- 
* tainly give foreigners a very mean opinion of our 
© councils ; and ſtrength without wiſdom is general- 
ly miſapplied, and is always contemned; ſo that 
it any thing diſappoints his Majeſty's endeavours 
for reſtoring the tranquility of Europe, if any thing 
© makes his mediation contemned, it will be our a- 
greeing to the propoſition now before us: I ſhall 
© add to this, Sir, that the armaments we have made, 
and are ſtill making, can oblige neither of the 
* ſides engaged in war, but may probably give great 
* offence to one or the other, by which we may 
draw a war upon ourſelves; our armaments may 
very probably unite ſeveral of the powers of Eu- 
* rope againſt us, while by the inaCtion of thoſe ar- 
* maments we may be deprived of every ally ; 
therefore, with reſpect to our foreign affairs, the 
danger of agreeing to what is propoled, is infinite- 
ly great; in not agreeing to it, there is, there can 
* be no danger, 
* But, Sir, with regard to our domeſtic affairs 
* the danger is more apparent, and much more ter- 
* rible. The keeping up a numerous ſtanding ar- 
* my in time of peace, or the keeping of ſuch an ar- 
my in this iſland, even in time of war, is abſolute- 
ly inconſiſtent with the liberties of this nation. 
* The gentlemen, or at leaſt ſome of them, who 
* ſupport this motion, talk of an army of 18, oco 
men as always neceſſary to be kept up within this 
* iſland, in time of peace as well as in time of wat. 
This, Sir, is the true ſecret of this day's motion; 
* thoſe gentlemen know, that when peace is m_ 
2 * ed, 
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red, the nation will inſiſt upon a reduCtion's being 
made in the army, therefore, think they, let us 
now increaſe the army, that when peace is reſto- 
red, we may ſtop the mouths of the diſaffected (as 
they call them) by making a reduction of the 
troops we are now to add: And thus, Sir, we ſhall 
have a ſtanding army of 18,000 men ſaddled up- 
on us for ever. As I am of opinion, that an ar- 
my of 18,000 men, 1s at leaſt 10,000 more than 
we ought to have in time of peace; as I am of o- 
pinion that ſuch a numerous army, all under the 
abſolute and arbitrary will of the prime miniſter, 
for the time being, can be neceſſary for no end but 
that of enabling the miniſter to trample upon the 
liberties of his country; therefore I think, with re- 
ſpect to our domeſtic affairs, the danger of agree- 
ing to what is propoſed is infinitely great; and that 
in rejecting it with diſdain, as it ought to be, there 
is no danger. 


Whether our houſe be on fire or not, is what no 


man can tell, from any thing that has been com- 
municated to us, or from any thing he can know 
as a member of this houſe 3 but this I am ſure of, 
that whether our houſe be on fire or not, the en- 
gine-keepers, and thoſe, who are by them to get 
either riches or power to themſelves, will always 
endeavour if they can, to perſuade us, that our 
houſe is in danger; where there is no fire in the 
neighbourhood, they will tell us, we ought to pay 
them for their engines, in order to have them rea- 
dy to march at the firſt word of command, becauſe 
a fire may ſuddenly break forth; and when there 
is a fire in the neighbourhood, they will then tell 
us we muſt have their engines, becauſe, tho? the fire 


be then at a great diſtance, it may at laſt approach 


too near, ſo as not to give time to ſend for the 
engines; therefore when the people's money is to 
be diſpoſed of, I hope this houſe will always - 
o 
pen 
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« pend upon their own judgment, and not upon the 
advice of thoſe who have the direction of any 
* engine. As for miniſters, they muſt expect re- 
* oard and eſteem, not from their equipage, but 
© from the wiſdom and addreſs of their negotiations; 
for a miniſter with a blundering head, or one 
* that is ſent upon ridiculous errands, will make 
© as ſorry a figure with an equipage of regular troops, 
as he ever did or can do with fine cloaths, and 
* an equipage of gaudy pages and uſeleſs foot- 
men; and I am atraid the aſs's ears will appear 
much more conſpicuous under a well-burniſhed 
* head-piece, then ever they did under a well-powder- 
ed peruke. 

The other parallel, Sir, that has been drawn, is 
very much to the preſent purpoſe, if ir had been 
* properly related, We are in the very caſe of a 
* gentleman who is told by his ſteward, and the 
* workman employed by that ſteward, that his 
© eſtate is in great danger of being overflowed by the 
decay of, or ſome breach in thoſe dykes and 
* mounds, which, as they ſay, were made to pre- 
© vent inundations : The gentleman is ſurpriſed at 
* this, knowing that there were never any dykes or 
* mounds made upon his eſtate for preventing inun- 
* dations, but what were made by nature; that his 
* eſtate could not be overflowed without ſome artifi- 
© cial inlets made, or even windmills or fire-engines, 
prepared and ſet up for that purpoſe : He anſwers, 
* gentlemen, you really ſurpriſe me, I can hardly 
believe there is a poſſibility in what you relate; 


however, I'll go along with you, and examine e- 


very part of my eſtate, and will then take ſuch 
meaſures as may be proper for preventing the dan- 


ger; Upon this the ſteward and his workmen are 
in a fright, they know that the inlets were made, 


* or the windmills ſet up, either by themſelves, or 


* by ſome of their maſter's neighbours, with their 


* connivance; and therefore they reply, O Lord, 
Vor, Xll, Ee Sir! 
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© Sir! you muſt not examine into particulars, the 
© breaches are of ſuch a nature, that if you but look 
upon them, they will become irreparable; give us 
but a ſmall ſum of money, and an order for ſuch 
of your tenants as we ſhall name, to attend 
and aſſiſt us, we can now eaſily make up the 
breach, but if you delay, or offer to examine 
into it, the reparation will coft you more 
then the value of your eſtate : If ſuch a gentle- 
man ſhould comply blindly with ſuch a demand, I 
am ſure, Sir, it muſt be granted, that if he was 
* not mad he was very much under the management 
* of his ſteward. | 
* Now, Sir, that I have ſet the parallers mention- 
© ed by the other ſide, in their true light, give me 
leave to draw one of my own, which I think very 
appoſite to the caſe before us, conſidering that the 
motion fo viſibly tends to the keeping up of a 
great ſtanding army, even in time of the moſt pro- 
found tranquility : Suppoſe a country gentleman 
took into his head a whim to keep a lion in his 
* houſe, for no other end but to pleaſe and divert 
the ſpectators; ſuppofe his neighbours, his friends, 
© nay, even his own children, ſhould repreſent to 
him, that it was very dangerous to keep ſuch x 
* fierce animal in his houſe ; that while it was young 
* it might continue harmleſs, and might now and 
then play ſome pretty tricks to divert him, but that 
ſuch animals, when they begen to grow old, were 
apt totake wicked and malicious freaks: In ſhort, 
let us ſuppoſe that every man but the keeper and 
thoſe under him, who knew they could not other- 
wiſe preſerve the Jucrative poſts they poſſeſſed, 
ſhould adviſe the gentleman to diſpatch this animal 
from his houſe, but the gentleman rejects all coun- 
* ſels but thoſe of his keeper and under-keepers: At 
* Jaſt the animal takes one of his natural freaks, or 
* ialtigated perhaps by the keeper, on a EI 
© his 
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© his going to be diſmiſſed, and having got an op- 
© portunity, ſeizes upon its maſter, treads him under 
foot, and tears his heart from his boſom ; would 
not all the world agree, that tho? the keeper oughr 
to be hanged, the maſter highly deſerved the miſ- 
chief he had met with ? 

* To conclude, Sir, while the Dutch and all the 
other ſtates of Europe, not yet engaged in the 
war, ſhew ſo little concern about ir, while even 
the Princes of Germany ſhew ſo little inclination to 
exert their whole ſtrength upon the occaſion, I 
cannot think the balance of power in any imminent 
danger; and if there is any danger threatens this 
nation in particular, in God's name let it be told; 
when we know what it is, or from whence it is 
to be apprehended, we may eaſily take ſuch mea- 
ſures as may prevent it ; but do not let us, under 
imaginary pretences of diſtant foreign dangers, 
ſubje& our conſtitution to a real, an imminent do- 
meſtic danger; for what will it avail us to pe- 
ſerve the liberties of Europe, if under that pretence 
we deſtroy our own?” 
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The rep!y was to this effect, viz, 
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In the queſtion now before us, Sir, it is with Reply. 


the greatelt diffidence that I ſtand up to give my 


opinion; for the conjuncture now under our con- 
* ſideration is, I think, the moſt difficult, and the 
© moſt critical, of any that ever happened ſince I 
* have had the honour to be a member of this 
* houſe, To add to the heavy burdens my country 
* already labours under, is what I ſhall never agree 
to, but with the greateſt reluctancy; but on the 
other hand, if through an ill- timed piece of good 
* husbandry, I ſhould contribute towards involving 
* my country in calamities, which by a ſmall, but 
* ſeaſonable expence might have been prevented, 
it would give me the greateſt uncalineſs, Whatever 
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advantage we may draw from the tranquility of o- 
thers; it is certain, we muſt always draw great 
and many advantages from our own; and it is 
as certain, that let the deſigns of the parties en- 
gaged in war, be at preſent what they will, we 
may be deeply concerned in its event. If either 
the preſent deſigns ſhould be puſhed too far, or 
new and ambitious deſigns encouraged and ſet up 
by ſucceſs, we muſt neceſſarily at laſt be involved ; 
and this is what we ought, if poſſible, to prevent. 
This I take to be the true and only deſign of the 
augmentation now propoſed ; it is ſo ſmall, that J 
cannot look upon it as deſigned to engage us in the 
war, but to prevent our being engaged; and for 
this reaſon, I think, we may the more eaſily agree 
tO it. 

Whether the balance of power be now in dan- 
ger, or whether this nation in particular be now 
in danger, is not the queſtion before us, but whe- 
ther both may not be in danger by the event of 
the preſent war; and thisI really think cannot be 
made a queſtion. In ſuch a caſe we are not to be 
directed by the behaviour of other ſtates; at 
leaſt, I am fure, the reſolutions of this houſe 
oughtas little to be regulated by the example of the 
Dutch, or of the Princeſs of Germany, as they 
ought to be regulated by the advice of our own 
miniſters. In the war which was commenced be- 
fore the death of the late King William, I believe, 
it will not be denied, but that the balance of power 
was really in danger; and yet, for ſome time af— 
ter it commenced, the Dutch ſeemed to all public 
appearance, as quiet as they ſeem at preſent ; the 
Princes of Germany ſeemed as little concerned ; 
nay, ſome of them actually engaged againſt the 
liberties of Europe, and of their country : Till we 
declared ourſelves, no Prince in Europe would ven- 
ture to ſtir to the relief of the houſe of Auſtria [ 
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and therefore I muſt think, that the outward be- 
haviour of all or any of the Princes of Europe, can 
never be made uſe of as any argument in this de- 
bate: Beſides, Sir, the other Princes and States 
of Europe have no occaſion to make any augmen- 
tation of their forces, till they are juſt ready to take 
the field : They have, all of them, great bodies 
of land forces in continual pay; there is hardly an 
electoral Prince of Germany, but what maintains as 
great a number of land forces as are now in this 
iſland ; and yet I hope, it will not be ſaid, but that 
if we were to engage, we not only could, but 
ought to take the field with a much greater army 
then any of them can maintain; for which reaſon 
we are always under a neceſſity to begin to prepare, 
much ſooner than any of our neighbours have oc- 
caſion to do. 
We may talk what we will of the number of 
men in our country, and the number of ſhips in 
our harbours, but from ſuch calculations the 
ſtrength of a nation is not now to be computed. It 
is from the number of regular, well diſciplined 
troops, with which they may ſpeedily take the 
field, and from the number of men of war pro- 
vided with experienced ſeamen, which they can 
ſpeedily put to ſea, that the ſtrength of a nation is 
always now computed: A number of regular, well- 
diſciplined troops is now become as neceſſary, either 
for offence or defence, as a well - diſciplined, well- 
armed militia was of old; and the regard a nation 
is to expect from its neighbours, depends now as 
much upon the former, as it depended of oid upon 
the latter, Ir is true, in a country which abounds 
with able well bodied men, which our own country 
does, inmy opinion, more than any other of equal 
extent, regiments may be ſoon raiſed, regiments 
may be ſoon augmented z but a regiment newly 
raiſed muſt be exerciſed for many months, before 
it can expect to engage ſucceſsfully againſt an old, 
e 3 well 
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well diſciplined regiment ; and even an old regi- 
ment newly augmented, cannot pretend to enter 
upon immediate action, ir muſt have ſome time 
to train and diſcipline the new men that have been 
incorporated, otherwiſe theſe new men would cer- 
tainly throw the whole regiment into confuſion, ſo 
that if brought into immediate action, the regiment 
would find itſelf weakened, by having its numbers 
increaſed: This is the reaſon, Sir, and, in my o- 
pinion, a convincing reaſon, why we ſhould al- 
ways begin to increaſe our land forces, at leaſt 
ſome months before there may be a neceſlity for 
entering upon action; and by what is now pro- 
poſed, the increaſe is to be made in the moſt pro- 
per and the leaſt expenſive way, that is, by ad- 
ding a number of private men to each company 
in the fervice, without raiſing any new regiments 
or companies, which could not fo ſpeedily be 
made fit for action, and would, by increaſing the 
number of officers, be more expenſive to the na- 
dion. 
* am none of thoſe, Sir, who imagine that Ger- 
many, Poland and Muſcovy, can be conquered in 
one campaign, and much Jeſs do | imagine, tha: 
France, Stain and Italy can be conquered in a cam- 
paign; and yet I can imagine, and do verily be- 
lieve, that a compleat victory or two, gained in 
the very beginning of a campaign, eſpecially by 
that ſide which has hitherto had the beſt ſuccels, 
might be attended with ſuch conſequences, and 
might bring the unfortunate ſide ſo low, if they 
met with no relief or aſſiſtance before the begin- 
ning of the next campaign, that to recover the loſ- 
ſes of that campaign, and compel the conquerors 
to accept of reaſonable terms, would moſt certain- 
ly colt this nation a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure, even though we were immediately joined 
by Holland, Denmark ard Sweden, neither of whoſe 
aſſiſtance, even in ſuch a critical conjuncture, we 
1 * can 
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can pretend to depend upon with certainty ; for, 
upon ſuch an occaſion, ſome of them might loſe 
courage, and others might expect to make an ad- 
vantage by joining the victorious ſide; and if we 
ſhould be obliged to engage ſingly, and without 
the aſſiſtance of either of the three powers I have 
mentioned, one unfortunate campaign, puſhed with 
vigour by the victorious fide, to the very begin- 
ning of the next, might involve us in a tedious, 
an expenſive, and even a doubtful war : Where- 
as, if we put ourſelves in ſuch a condition, as to 
be able to give immedaate relief to the unfortu- 
nate ſide, or to engage immediately againſt that 
ſide, whoſe views ſhall hereafter be diſcovered to be 
inconſiſtent with the ſafety of Europe, we may then 
ealily caſt the balance, and may, with certainty, 
and in a ſhort time, be able to give laws to the 
conquerors, 

© I ſhall admit, Sir, that France and her allies 
have made the declarations mentioned by the hon. 
gentleman, and I do not know but they may be 
ſincere, but I am ſure they are notgto be truſted 
to; for, even granting that theſe akaration are 
ſincere ; that they have really no other views but 
what they openly profeſs, yet we know, that ſuc- 
ceſs may elate the minds of the conquerors, and 
may make them conceive new deſigns, which — 
could not at firſt have thought of: and againſt theſe 
we are to provide, as well as againſt any deſigns 
they may have at preſent in petto, which we have 
not as yet diſcovered; for if France and her allies 
ſhould over-run all Germany, get poſſeſſion of all 
the ſtrong holds in it, eſtabliſh Staniſlaus upon the 
throne of Poland, and oblige the Czarina to ſub- 
mit to their terms, I am very far from thinking, 
that either of them would abide by the declarations 
with which they began the war; I am very much 
afraid they would begin to think of making ſuch 
regulations as to them ſhould ſeem meet, both in 
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this country and in every other country of Europe; 
in which caſe I am ſure, our conſtitution, both in 
church and ſtate, would be expoſed to much great- 
er and more unavoidable danger, than it can be 


from the ſmall addition now propoſed to be made 


to our army, 


* This leads me, Sir, to conſider, that terrible, that 
imminent danger our liberties are expoſed to, by 
keeping up a numerous ſtanding army in time of 
peace; which is a danger that has been much ex- 
aggerated, upon this and many other occaſions, by 
the gentlemen of the other ſide of the queſtion. [ 
could eaſily ſhew, it has been often ſhewn already, 
by gentlemen much more capable then I am, that 
an army kept up from year to year, under the di- 
rection of Parliament, and commanded by gentle- 
men of the beſt families, and ſome of them of as 
good eſtates as any in the kingdom, can never be 
dangerous either to our conſtitution or to our liber- 
ties, were it much more numerous than it is, or is 
now propoſed to be; but as the keeping up of a 
ſtanding army in time of peace, is not, nor can 
be now the queſtion under our conſideration, l 
ſhall ſuppoſe that there is ſome danger, in keeping 
up even ſuch a ſtanding army in time of peace ; 
will gentlemen from thence argue, that when all 
Europe is in a flame, when this nation may very 
probably, and perhaps very ſpeedily, be obliged 
to engage in the war, we ought not to begin to 
make preparations? Will they ſay, that we ought 
never to make any augmentation, or to prepare for 
war, till it is publicly declared? Can this, Sir, be 
a ſafe maxim for any nation; Surely no, but much 
leſs can it be a ſafe maxim for this nation; becauſe 
in time of peace, we never keep up ſuch a great 


body of land forces as any, even the moſt incon- 
. + ſiderable of our neighbours. 


I do not know, Sir, that any gentleman has in 


* this debate declared, that 18,000 is the number of 


land 
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land forces which muſt always be kept up in this 
nation, even in time of the molt profound tran- 
* quility ; however, it has been diſcovered it ſeems, 
that this is the opinion of ſome gentlemen, and that 
the addition now moved for, is propoſed for no 
other reaſon, but only that theſe gentlemen may 
© have an opportunity of ſtopping the mouths of the 
diſaffected, by reducing that additional number, 
* as ſoon as the public tranquility is re-eſtabliſhed, 
Sir, if no reaſons had been aſſigned for the addi- 
tion propoſed, there might have been ſome room 
for this preſumption ;z but, as other reaſons have 
been aſſigned ; as thoſe reaſons are apparent, from 
the preſent circumſtances of Europe, I cannot ſee 
* how ſuch a preſumption can be made: But ſup- 
© poſe this were really the deſign of ſome gentlemen 
in this houſe, will not every other gentleman be 
* at liberty to oppoſe that deſign, when the peace is 
* reſtored? May not every gentleman, who ſhall then 
© have the honour to be a member of this houſe, 
* propoſe as great a reduction as he pleaſes? Is it 
not as eaſy to propoſe the reduction of 17,000 as 
* of 7000? And when we are ſo happy as to have 
an opportunity to make a reduction, which I hope 
vill be ſoon, the queſtion will then come properly 
to be argued, what number of land forces is ne- 
ceſſary to be kept up in this nation in time of 
peace? Upon that queſtion, I hope as great a 
* number will be reduced, without any regard to the 
addition now made, as the ſafety of the nation can 
admit of; for I ſhall join with the honourable gen- 
* tlemen in opinion, that we ought never to keep up 
* a greater number, than is abſolutely neceſſary for 
* the ſafety of the nation, and the ſupport of his Ma- 
* jeſty's government; and whoever is againſt keep- 
* 10g up that number, ſhall always be looked on by 
me, as a perſon diſaffected to both. 

* Before I conclude, Sir, I muſt take notice that 
from this debate, as well as from a great many o- 


* thers, 
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* thers, it appears to me, that the gentlemen em- 
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ployed in the adminiſtration of our affairs, are al. 
ways in the moſt tickliſh ſituation : If they propoſe 
to provide againſt dangers, by all which proviſions 
the people muſt be put to an expence, they are 
then charged with raiſing imaginary dangers, in 
order, from thence, to take an opportunity to load 
the people with new taxes; and their misfortune 
is, that the more careful they have been in time 
paſt, this argument grows every day the ſtronger 
againſt them : becauſe people begin, at laſt, to be- 
lieve, that the dangers which were never felt, were 
actually imaginary, though, in reality, they were 
prevented, only by the proviſions that were made 
againſt them; however, many people may come, 
at laſt, to be confirmed in this erroneus opinion, 
by which the miniſters may be, at laſt refuſed 
thoſe proviſions that are actually neceſſary ; and if 
by ſuch refuſal, any ſignal misfortune ſhould befal 
the nation, the miniſters would be ſure of bein 
loaded with the blame of it, though they had 
done all that was in their power to warn us of the 
danger. 
* I cannot really comprehend, Sir, what ſort of 
information it 1s that gentlemen want upon this oc- 
caſion: Would they have his Majeſty ſend to tell 
us, that there is a bloody war now carrying on by 
France, Spain and Sardinia, againſt the Emperor? 
Surely they do not expect that his Majeſty ſhould 
ſend us a particular meſſage, in order to acquaint 
us with a piece of news, that is known to the whole 
world ; and as this is ſufficient to put us upon our 
guard, and to convince us that we ought to begin, 
at leaſt, to prepare for the worſt, I muſt think we 
ſtand in no need of any farther information. It 
may very probably be, that his Majeſty has not 
yet diſcovered, whether any of the parties engaged 
in war, have any farther views than what they 
publicly avow ; this, I ſay, may not Ry 
| have 
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have been yet diſcovered, becauſe no plan of an 
* agreement has, as yet, been offered to the parties 
* concerned : Or, it may be that his Majeſty has al- 
ready diſcovered, that ſome of the parties concerned 
© have ſome ſecret and ambitious views, which will 
* oblige him to declare very ſoon againſt them: In the 
* firſt caſe, his Majeſty can give us no farther informa- 
* tion than what he has already given ; but, ſuppoſe 
* the laſt to be the caſe, would any gentleman have his 
© Majeſty, either by meſſage or otherwiſe, diſcloſe to 
* vs the ſecrets he has diſcovered, or the reſolutions he 
has taken upon ſuch diſcovery ? Would not ſuch a 
* meſſage be an open and a public declaration of war? 
And will any gentleman fay, that it would be wiſe in 
* his Majeſty, or in thoſe who have the honour to ad- 
* viſe him to make any ſuch public declaration, be- 
fore he has made all the neceſſary preparations, 
and is uſt ready to enter upon action: In ſhort, 
et us put the caſe what way we will, it is impoſſi - 


| * ble we can have, or ougit to have, any farther in- 


* formation than what every gentleman without 
* doors, as well as within, fully knows, from the 


* circumſtances Europe is in at preſent; and as theſe 


* are, 1n my opinion, more than ſufficient for induc- 
ing every man, who regards the ſafety of his coun- 
* try, to agree to the ſmall expence now propoſed, 
* I ſhall very little regard what may be thought of 
* the wiſdom or the integrity of this houſe ; forT am 


very ſure every man, whole good opinion is worth 


* defiring, will, from our agreeing to this queſtion, 
* approve of both. 
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The queſtion being at laſt put, it was, upon a di- Diviſion. 


viſion, carried in the affirmative, 261 to 208. 


The chief ſpeakers, in ſupport of the motion, Speakers. 


were, Sir William Yonge, Colonel Bladen, Thomas 
Vinnington, Eſq; Patrick Lindſay, Eſq; member 
for Edinburgh in Scotland, Jobn Howe, Eſq z member 
for Wiltſhire, Horatio Walfole, Eſq Sir Robert Mal- 
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pole, &c. and the chief ſpeakers againſt the motion 
were, the hon. James Erskine, Eſq; member for 
Kingroſs and Clacmanan in Scotland, the Maſter of 
the Rolls, Sir William Wyndbam, William Pultency, 
Eſq; Sc. 

Some of the gentlemen who ſpoke in this debate, 
ſaid, * They were for an augmentation of our for- 
ces; but that it was their opinion, we ought to 
* augment them by taking foreign troops into our 
pay, and not by augmenting our own army; be- 
cauſe the firſt could be diſmiſſed without leaving 
any charge upon the nation, after the peace was 
< reſtored ; but the laſt would always leave a charge, 
by increaſing the number of officers on half- pay. 
This objection was anſwered, by informing them, 
* That by the augmentation propoſed, it was not 


intended to add any new officers, but only ſo many 


private men to each company; ſo that when peace 
* was offered, the augmentation then made could be 
reduced, without leaving any charge upon the na- 
tion.“ With this anſwer they were ſatisfied, and 
accordingly voted for the queſtion. But by other 
gentlemen, who were againſt the queſtion, ſeveral 
Other objections were made, ſuch as, The danger of 
having ſuch a great army within the iſland ; the great 
burden it was to the places where they were quarter. 
ed ; the taking ſo many hands from the labour and 
induſtry of the nation, and thereby withdrawing fo 
much of that nouriſhment, which was neceſſary for 
ſupporting the trade, the riches, and the power of 
the kingdom; and that che adding even of private 
men would leave ſome charge upon the nation, be- 
cauſe when a reduction came to be made, the old and 


infirm would be diſcharged, moſt of whom we would 


be obliged to take in as penſioners on Chelſea- college; 
whereas, if no ſuch augmentation had been made, 
thoſe very men would have been continued in the 
ſervice for ſeveral years longer. To which it was 
anſwered, that in a time of ſuch public danger, it 
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was neceſſary to augment our forces, even within 
the kingdom, and therefore any ſmall inconveniences 
that might from thence ariſe, muſt be borne with; 
that by increaſing our own troops, no money was 
carried out of the kingdom; that it would add to 
the number of our trained ſoldiers, which, if any fu- 
ture danger ſhould ariſe, would be an advantage to 
the nation 3 that by a man's becoming a ſoldier, his 
l;bour and induſtry was not quite loſt, for many of 
them were as induſtrious after liſting, as ever they 
had been before ; that old and infirm ſoldiers, muſt 
always of courſe be diſmiſſed, and new recruits 
raſed in their ſtead, tho* no augmentation were ever 
made. 

After the aforeſaid motion was agreed to, the fol- 
lowing motion was put, and of courſe agreed to, 
ri. Reſolved, that a ſum, not exceeding 794,529. 
. 7d. halfpenny, be granted to his Majeſty, for 
defraying the charge of the ſaid 25,744 men, for 
guards and garriſons, and other his Majeſty's land 
forces in Great- Britain, Guernſey and Jerſey, for the 


year 1735. 
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THurſday the 20th of February, being the day ap- Scotch pe- 


pointed by the houſe of Peers, for taking into 
their conſideration, the petition preſented by the fix 
Scotch Peers, the order of the day being read, his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleugb, and after him the 
Duke of Athol! ſtood up, and took notice, That the 
petition they were then to take into their conſidera- 
tion, was conceived in ſuch general and indefinite 
terms, that they could not, from the words of the 
petition, determine, whether or no the petitioners 
deſigned to controvert, or to object againſt the laſt 
election of the ſixteen Peers, to repreſent the Peerage 
of Scotland in that houſe ; and as their right to their 
ſeats in that houſe, depended upon the regularity of 
that election, they hoped their Lordſhips would take 
are to have that point cleared up, before they pro- 
. cceded 
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ceeded any farther upon that petition, or at leaſt, before 
they proceeded to the examination of any witneſſes, 


Motion. This brought on a motion, That the conſider. 

* tion of the petition ſhould be adjourned to a ſhort 

day, and that the petitioners ſhould be ordered to 

declare againſt that day, whether they intended to 

© controvert the laſt election of all the ſixteen Peers, 

to repreſent the Peerage of Scotland in that houſe, 
or the election of any, and which of them. 


A 


c 


— 


In ſupport of the motion it was argued thus. 


Argument My Lords, the petition now before us is, in my 
= _ opinion, conceived in ſuch vague and general terms, 
that it is impoſſible to determine, whether the late 
election, with reſpect to all or any of the ſixteen 
Peers laſt returned, is to be attacked or not; and 
it is as impoſſible to determine, whether any, and 
what perſons are to be accuſed, by the com- 
plaint exhibited to us in this petition; ſo that! 
cannot determine, and I believe no Lord in this 
houſe can, whether we are to proceed upon this 
affair, in our legiſlative or in our judicial capacity, 
If any undue or illegal practices were made ul: of 
in procuring the election or the return of all or any 
of the ſixteen Lords from Scotland, now in this 
* houſe, ſurely that election or return muit be void, 
and the Peers of Scotland muſt proceed to a new 
election. In this caſe, your Lordſhips are certain: 
ly to proceed in your judicial capacity; and 4 
* the right of private perſons is to be brought into 
* queſtion ; as the right of no leſs then ſixteen Lords, 
to their ſeats in this houſe, is to be examined into; 
and determined; the affair now before us is then to 
be conſidered as a cauſe, and I hope your Lord. 
* ſhips will proceed in it with the ſame juſtice and 
* impartiality, and with the ſame regularity, which 
you obſcrve in all other cauſes, The ſixteen 7. 
* Lords 
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Lords now in this houſe, muſt then be conſidered 
« as the defendants or reſpondents ; and I hope your 
* Lordſhips will never proceed in any cauſe, to exa- 
mine witneſſes for the petitioner only; if we are 
to examine any witneſſes againſt the noble Lords 
* now in this houſe, I hope you will give them pro- 
per notice, and examine likewiſe ſuch witneſſes, as 
© they may think proper for their juſtification. 

* Tho? I cannot, my Lords, from the words of 
© the petition,determine, whether any particular per- 
* ſons are to be accuſed, yet from the nature of the 
* caſe, I muſt think, that it will neceſſarily end in 
an accuſation againſt particular perſons; for if 
there have been illegal practices, there muſt have 
been illegal practiſers, and thoſe practiſers muſt 
have been guilty of a very high miſdemeanor. In 
© this caſe likewiſe, your Lordſhips are to proceed 
in your judicial capacity; and in that way, I hope 
you will never proceed, to examine witneſſes againſt 
any man, without having firſt called the party ac- 
cuſed before you, without having given him no- 
© tice of the crimes laid to his charge, or without 
giving him an opportunity, both to crols-examine 
the witneſſes that are brought againſt him, and to 
bring what witneſſes he may think proper ſor his 
© vindication 3 ſo that I do not fee, how you can 
proceed in the affair now before you, till the peti- 
© tioners declare, whether or no they intend to chal- 
enge or impeach the election of all or any, and 
* whom, of the ſixteen Peers laſt choſen, and have 
particularly named the perſons who were guilty of 
the undue and illegal practices of which they 
* complain. | 

* If any ſuitor in any of the courts below, ſhould 
* petition this houſe, and complain in general of un- 
due methods and illegal practices made uſe of, in 
any court below, without naming any perſon, who 
had been guilty of thoſe undue methods of illegal 
practices; I believe your Lordſhips would not ſo 

* much 
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much as receive or give any countenance to ſuch a 
petition 3 bur in the preſent caſe, your Lordſhips 
have received the petition, and, in my opinion, 
you are in the right, not only to receive it, but to 
take all proper methods, to get at the bottom of 
the complaint, both becauſe of the dignity of the 
petitioners, and becauſe the matters complained of 
may affect the honour and dignity of this houſe 
yet ſtill, my Lords, I hope you will proceed init 
in ſuch a manner, as not todo injuſtice to any pri- 
vate man, and fo as not to load the innocent with 
even the imputation of a heavy crime. 

In all caſes of evidence, the witneſſes muſt be 
examined as to particular facts, and likewiſe as to 
particular perſons ; and thoſe perſons, as well as 
facts, the judges muſt be fully informed of, before 
any witneſſes are brought before them to be exa- 
mined. I believe, my Lords, it was never yet 
known, that any court of judicature proceeded to 
examine witneſſes, without having firſt the particu- 
lar facts laid before them, which were to be pro- 
ved by the witneſſes, and likewiſe the perſons 
names againſt whom the witneſſes were to prove 
thoſe facts. This is a rule which muſt be obſerved, 
in all courts of judicature, otherwiſe they can never 
know what they are about; and therefore, if your 
Lordſhips are to proceed upon this affair in your 


judicial capacity, which I think you muſt, you 


cannot regularly proceed, to examine any witneſſes 
till you know the particular facts thoſe witneſſes 
are brought to prove, and the names of the parti. 
cular perſons againſt whom thoſe facts are to be 
proved, without which I cannot comprehend, what 
uſe you are to make of the proofs, that are to be 
laid before you, or for what end you are to put 4 
great many gentlemen, and for what I know, 
noblemen allo, to the expence and trouble of 
coming a great many miles to be examined as wit- 
neſſes, at the bar of this houſe, 

| « Iam 
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* I am my Lords, as much as any Lord 1a this 
houſe, for making a moſt ſtrict inquiry into the 
matters complained of by the petition now before 
us; and for this reaſon, I am for our taking ſuch 
previous ſteps, as may enable us to proceed with 
certainty, eaſe, and ſatisfaction to ourſelves, wich- 
out doing an injury to any innocent man; for if 
we proceed to examine witneſſes before we have 
fixed upon the particular matters, as to which thoſe 
witneſſes are to be examined, I foreſee that we 
muſt involve ourſelves in difficulties, which we 
mall find altogether inextricable ; and as the right 
of the ſixteen noble Lords who now fit in this 
houſe as the repreſentatives of the Peerage of 
Scotland. is the chief thing to be conſidered, I think 
the petitioners ought firſt to declare, whether or 
no, they intend, by their petition to challenge or 
impeach that right.” | 


To this it was anſwered in ſubſtance as follows, 


ViZ, 


„ 


1 
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My Lords, the petition now before us is gene- Anſwet 


ral, and it ought to be ſo. It is not a petition re- 
lating to any en right; it is not a petition 
complaining of any private injury; it is only in 
the nature of a general complaint againſt ſome il- 
legal practices, ſuppoſed to have been made uſe of 
at the laſt election of the ſixtcen Peers for Scot- 
land, which the petitioners think of the utmoſt 
conſequence, to the honour and dignity of this 
houſe, and to the freedom and independency of 
Parliament; theſe practices, the petitioners have 
got forme imperfect accounts of, and by the accounts 
they have got of them, they ſeem to be of ſuch a 


heinous nature, and attended with ſuch dangerous 


confequences, that they, as Peers of Great Britain, 
as ſubjects of a legal, and as yet free government, 


thought themſelves obliged to inform this houſe of 
Vol. XII. Ft | What 
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what they had heard, and of the witneſſes by 
whom they think thoſe deep and dark practices 
may be made appear; well knowing, that if there 
were really any ſuch practices, the power and the 
authority of this houſe, if exerciſed as it ought to 
be, and I hope, as it will be upon this occaſion, may 
make up the deficiencies of the intormations they 
have had: As the practices they complain of, are 
of the moſt heinous nature, they mult certainly 
have been carried on in the moſt hidden manner ; 
and therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the peti- 
tioners, or that any man in a private capacity, can 
have ſuch a full information of them, as to charge 
the facts, or accuſe the perſons particularly; but 
upon the examination at the bar of your Lordſhips 
houſe, of ſuch witneſſes as they ſhall deſire to be 
examined, the iniquitous myſteries may probably 
come to be revealed; both the facts and the per- 
ſons may be particularly brought to light; and then 
I doubt not, but your Lordſhips will take ſuch 
methods as the law directs, in order to puniſh the 
guilty, to vindicate the honour and the dignity of 
this houſe, and to preſerve the freedom and inde- 
pendency of Parliament. This is what the pet 
tioners ſue for, this is what the nation expects, and 
I think the petitioners have taken the moſt proper 
way, the only way they could take, to lay this im- 
portant affair before your Lordſhips. 
I am ſurpriſed, my Lords, to hear it ſaid, that 
the affair now before us can, in any light, be look- 
edon as a caule, or that it ought to be treatcd as 
ſuch. Do the petitioners come here to complain 
of any violation of their own particular rights ? 
Do they complain of any injury offered to them, 
or either of them in particular? No, my Lords, 
their complaint proceeds from a more generous 
motive; their complaint is againſt a general griev- 
ance z and therefore, if the affair now before us 
is to be looked on as a cauſe, it muſt be looked on 
6 as 
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as the cauſe of our country and conftitution : If 
any injury has been done, it is to the conſtitution 
that injury has been done, and it is to the conſtitu- 
tion, that redreſs muſt be granted; but whether 


that redreſs is to be granted. by puniſhing thoſe 


that ſhall be found to be guilty, or by making a 
new law to prevent ſuch practices! in time to come, 
or by both, is what cannot now be determined. 

I ſhall readily agree, my Lords, that if there 
were any illegal practices, there mult have been 
illegal practiſers; but till you come to examine 
witneſſes, you can diſcover neither; and even after 
you have examined all the witneſſes you can, after 
having made as ſtrict an inquiry as poſſible, the 
practices may have been carried on in ſuch a hid- 
den and ſuch a ſubtil manner, that even your Lord- 
ſhips may not be ab'e to fix them upon any par- 
ticular perſon, tho? at the ſame time, it may appear 
evident, chat ſome illegal practices have been made 
uſe of: In ſuch a caſe, what are your Lordſhips to 
do? Surely you are not to leave the honour of 
this houſe, and the very being of our conſtitution, 
expoſed to the ſame illegal practices at the next 
election? You are not to neglect to repaira breach 
made in your houſe, becauſe you cannot diſcover 
the thieves that made it. You are certainly, in 
ſuch a caſe to contrive and pals fome proper law, 
for preventing ſuch practices for the future. But 
on the other hand, if the practiſers, as well as the 
practices, ſhould luckily be dilcovered by the in- 
quiry your Lordſhips are to make, you will then 
certainly order a profecution to be carried on a- 
gainſt the perſons found or ſuſpected to be guilty : 
thoſe perſons will then become defendants, not to 
this petition, but to the proſecution that ſhall then 
be ordered againſt them; and upon that proſecu- 
tion, they mult of courſe have ag opportunity to 


e bring witneſſes in their own juſtification, and to 
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crols-examine ſuch witneſſes as ſhall then be brought 
againſt them. 
As to the right of the ſixteen noble Lords, 
who have now the honour to have feats in this 
houſe, I hope it will not be impeached by any 
proof that can be brought on this occaſion, and 
therefore I wonder that any of them ſhould ſhew 
the leaſt jealouſy or apprehenſion of any ſuch event ; 
but ſuppoſe, my Lords, that in examining the 
witneſſes that are to be brought before you, ſome 
things ſhould appear that might tend towards in- 
validating the laſt election, and conſequently their 
preſent right to their ſeats in this houſe; ſurely, 
your Lordſhips will not, upon ſuch an examina- 
tion, immediately proceed to declare the late elec- 
tion void. You muſt then of courſe appoint a day 
to examine into the merits of the late election, and 
then, and not till then, the noble Lords who are 
now in this houſe by virtue of that election, will 
become defendants, not to this petition, but to the 
inquiry that ſhall then be ordered inco the merits 
of their election; and upon that occaſion your 
Lordſhips will certainly proceed with your uſual 
juſtice, and conſequently will give thera all the 
time and opportunity they can deſire for defending, 
their right, either by employing counſel to plead 
for them, by bringing ſuch witneſſes as they 
may think proper for ſupporting their election, or 
by croſs-examining all or any of the witneſſes that 
ſhall be brought againſt them; for the witneſſes 
who are examined upon this petition, mult be all 
re-examined, when your. Lordſhips come to inquire 
into the merits of the late election, if ic ſhall be- 
come neceſſary, which I hope it will not, for this 
houſe to make any ſuch inquiry, 
I cannot pretend, my Lords, to any great 
knowledge in the law, and much lefs to a thorough 
knowledge of the forms of Weſtminſter-Hall; 
but I muſt fay, and I am forry to ſay, that I 
1 * think 
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think your Lordſhips are, upon this important oc- 
« calion, falling too much into the forms of the courts 
below: It is well known, that a great part of their 
time is taken up in debating and arguing about the 
forms and methods of proceeding by which the prin- 
« cipal affair in diſpute is often delayed, and not ſel- 
dom intirely dropt; and the debate we are now 
on, I muſt conſider as a debate of the ſame nature: 
This is not your Lordſhips uſual way of proceed- 
ing; and when an affair is brought before you, 
* which directly and immediately concerns the ho- 
* nour and dignity of this houſe, I am ſurpriſed to 
hear any debate about the methods how we ſhall 
© proceed to inquire into it; and I am ftill more 
* ſurpriſed to hear it ſaid, that we muſt never exa- 
mine any witneſſes, unleſs we firſt know the par- 
© ticular facts to which they are to be examined: 
This would be, indeed, tying us down to forms 
in the ſtricteſt manner; nay, in a more ſtrict 
manner, in my opinion, than any court of com- 
mon law; for I think I have heard of a form 
* or method of proceeding in thoſe courts, which 
they call pleading the general iſſue, and giving the 
* ſpecial matter in evidence; in which caſe, if J am 
© rightly informed, none of the particular facts, to 
© which the witneſles are to be examined, are laid 
© before the court, nor does the court know an 
thing of the queſtions that are to be put to them, 
till they come to be examined, and then only the 
* court is to judge, whether the queſtion that is pur, 
has any relation to the general iſſue then before 
© the court: But as the affair now before us is no 
* tryal, as this houſe was never ſuppoſed to be con- 
© fined to the rules or the forms of inferior courts, 
© and as I am very little converſant in ſuch forms, I 
© ſhall ſay no more upon this ſubject. 
But, my Lords, tho*I am very little acquaint- 
* ed with the forms, or the manner of proceeding 
| Ff3 : * 1n 
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in the courts below, yct I hope I know ſomething 
of the methods of proceedings, as well as of the 
power and authority of this houſe ; and therefore ! 
am not a little ſurpriſed at the motion made to 
us; for I cannot comprehend the end for which 
it is deſigned, or the purpoſe it can ſerve: That 
the petitioners ſhould declare, whether or no they 
intend to challenge or impeach the election of all 
or any, and which of the ſixteen Peers laſt cho- 
ſen : For God's fake, my Lords, what will this 
declaration, when made, ſignify ? Is this houſe to 
be confined, or any way reſtrained by any decla- 
ration the petitioners can make? Suppoſe they 
ſhould declare, that they do notintend to challenge 
or impeach the election of all or any of the ſixteen 
Peers laſt choſen, are we, when we come to exa- 
mine witneſſes upon this petition, to be told, you 
mult not ask juch a queſtion, or ſuch a queſtion, 
becauſe by the anſwer to that queſtion, the elec- 
tion of the ſixteen laſt choſen, or of ſome of them, 
may be brought into diſpute, or impeached ? 
Surely, it is not intended that we ſnhould be in this 
manner confined, by any declaration the petitioners 
can make; and if we do examine witneſſes upon 
* this petition, with a full liberty to ask all ſuch 
ueſtions as may tend towards diſcovering any il- 
legal practices that may have been made uſe of; 
ſuppoſe upon that examination, ſuch facts, ſuch 
practices ſnould appear, as muſt evidently tend 
towards rendering the late election void, is this 
+ houſe to be circumſcribed by any declaration the 
* petitioners can make, ſo as that it ſhall not be in 
our power to proceed in a regular way to declare 
that election void? I hope, my Lords, no ſuch 
thing will be pretended; and therefore, as ſuch a 
declaration, when obtained, can ſignify nothing, 
I hope an affair of ſo much conſequence to the ho- 
nour and dignity of this houſe, and to the evan 
I * and 
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7 and independency of Parliament, will not be de- 

: * layed upon that account. 

: To this it was ſaid, by way of reply, 

1 

Jy © That they would readily grant, that that houſe Reply. 

y © was not to be circumſcribed, or any way interrupt- 

il © ed or confined by any declaration the petitioners 

0 © could make; but as ſuch a declaration could do 

8 © no harm, or any way retard the inquiry their 

0 Lordſhips were to make, and as it would be a ſa- 

a- tisfaction to the ſixteen noble Lords then in that 

* © houſe from Scotland, and had been expreſly deſired 

5e by ſome of them, they hoped the houſe would a- 

n gree to the motion, eſpecially as it could not occa- 

u- ſion any great delay, becauſe the petitioners could, 

JU in a very ſhort time, or perhaps, immediately, 

N, * make ſuch a declaration as was deſired; and there- 

C- fore they would move, that the farther conſide- 

N, * ration of the petition ſhould be adjourned but till 

2 * next day, and that the petitioners ſhould a- 

15 gainſt that time declare, whether or no they in- 

rs * tended by their petition, to controvert the elec- 

JN tion of all or any, and which of the ſixteen Peers 

cn * laſt choſen, to repreſent the Peerage of Scotland 

l- in that houſe. 

5 Any farther reply in this affair was prevented, by Farther 
ch the Duke of Bedford's ſtanding up and acquainting debates in 
id the houſe, *That fince the beginning of that debate c_— 
is * he had been with the petitioners, and that they 
1 had impowered him to make the declaration pro- 
in * poſed, and that, for his greater ſecurity, he had 
re taken it down from the petitioners in writing, 
h * which, if their Lordhips pleaſed, he would read 

1 to them; ſo that there was no occaſion to adjourn 
2, the conſideration of the affair one moment on that 
0 account. 
m 
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nis occaſioned a new debate, in which the Lord 


Bathurſt, the Earl of Cheſterfield, and the Earl of 


Abingdon inſiſted, That the declaration, as propoſed 
© by the noble Duke, was ſufficient 3 and that the 
order propoſed might be entered into their journals: 
« after which it might be entered, that in purſuance 
« of the ſaid order, the Duke of Bedford ſtood up, 
and, by virtue of a power from the petitioners, and 
cin their names made the following declaration; 
and then enter the declaration propoſed to be made 
£ by the noble Duke: This, they ſaid they thought 
£ the houſe could not well refuſe, becauſe the refuſal 
would really look ſomething like doubting the 


© honour of the noble duke, for whom they were 


c perſuaded, every Lord there had the greateſt eſ- 
* teem; it would look like doubting, whether he 
£ had a ſufficient authority to make ſuch a declara- 
tion, after he had declared he had authority for 
© ſo doing.“ This was oppoſed by the Lord Hard. 
wick, and the Duke of Newcaſtle, * who profe ſſed 
the greateſt eſteem for the noble Duke, but they 
did not think it would be regular to receive a de- 
claration in that manner, in an affair of ſo very 
great importance; and at the laſt the Lord Chan- 
cellor having declared, That he did not in the 
leaſt doubt the honour of the noble Duke, nor his 
having a ſufficient authority for what he propole1, 
yet as the affair had been brought before them by 
a petition ſigned by the ſix noble Peers, he thought 
the moſt proper and the moſt regular way would 
be, to have the declaration propoſed ſigned by 
them likewiſe; and as it would occaſion a dela 


but of one day only, he hoped the houſe would a- 
+ gree to it. | 


«A 


)J 


Upon this, the queſtion was put for adjourning the 
conſideration of the petition till next day, which, 
upon a diviſion, was carried in the affirmative, with- 
* out proxies, by 9o to 51, x 
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The queſtion was next put upon the motion above 
mentioned, which was agreed to without a diviſion. 


After this it was propoſed to adjourn, but the Earl Letters di. 


4+1 


of Abingdon ſtood up, and faid, That as their rected to 
« Lordſhips had already gone a little into the forms the petit. 


« of Weftminſter-ball, he hoped they would go a lit- * 


* tle farther: They had made an order, and, he 
© believed, they intended the petitioners ſhould 
comply with that order; therefore he thought they 
* ought to take ſome method to give the petitioners 
notice of the order they had made. 


Upon this the Earl of Cholmondeley ſaid, That 
he thought there was no neceſſity for any ſuch 
notice, becauſe the orders of that houſe, like acts 
© of parliament, ſtood in no need of any notification 
* or publication; they - publiſhed themſelves, and 
© the parties concerned were obliged to take notice 
* of them.“ But the Lord Bathur/t ſhewed, That 
* no ſuch thing was to be preſumed, as appeared by 
their conſtant practice in all cauſes; and as ſome 
Lords feemed to be fond of looking upon the af- 
* fair then before them as a cauſe, therefore he 
would move, That the Lord Chancellor ſhould 
be directed to write letters to the petitioners, giv- 
ing them notice of the order their Lordſhips had 
made. 


The Lord Chancellor ſaid, That he ſhould be 

* ready to follow their Lordſhips directions, but de- 
* fired to know, if he ſhould write one letter to the 
* petitioners jointly, or a particular letter to each of 
* them ſeparately ;* and ſome Lords having propo- 
ſed one letter to the petitioners jointly, the Earl of 
Abingdon ſtood up, and faid, * That he did not be- 
* fore then know, that the petitioners were a corpa- 
ration, which their Lordſhips ſeemed inclined to 
* make them, by propoſing to ſend a letter to them 
© jointly 3 
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* jointly ;* whereupon it was agreed, that a ſeparate 
letter ſhould be ſent to each; and directions were 
given to the Lord Chancellor accordingly, 


The motion for the declaration above-mentioned, 
was made by the Lord Hardwick, and ſupported by 
the Earl of Cholmondeley, and the Lord Hervey ; and 
it was oppoſed by the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of 
Stratford, and the Earl of Abingdon. 


Next day, the order of the houſe being read, for 
taking this petition into conſideration, the Lord 
Chancellor acquainted the houſe, * That two of the 
* noble Lords, the petitioners, had been with him, 
* and had brought him a declaration in writing, 
* ſigned by every one of them, in obedience to their 
* Lordſhips order the day before,” which declara- 
tion was read to the houſe, and was as follows, viz. 


: T* conſequence of your Lordſhips order of ye- 
a ſterday, ſignified to us by the Right Honour- 
* able the Lord High Chancellor, We your Lord- 
ſhips petitioners do declare, that by our petition, 
we aid not, nor do intend to controvert the elec- 
tion or return of the ſixteen Peers for Scoſland, 
mentioned in our ſaid petition, or of any of them: 
But we intended, as we thought it our duty, to 
lay before your Lordſhips, the evidence of ſuch 
facts and undue methods, mentioned in general in 
our ſaid petition, as appeared to us to be dangerous 
to the conſtitution, and may in future elections 
equally affect the right of the preſent ſixteen Peers, 
as that of the other Peers of Scotland, if a proper 
remedy be not found out; as we had before im- 
powered his Grace the Duke of Bedford to inform 
your Lordſhips.” 

Hamilton and Brandon, Dundonald, 

Dueensbury and Dover, Marchmont, 

Montroſe, Stairs 
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After the reading of this declaration, a motion Motion 
was made, To adjourn the farther conſideration 
« of the petition till that day ſeven- night, and that 
the petitioners might be ordered to lay before the facts and 
* houſe, againſt that day, in writing, inſtances of perſons. 
© thoſe undue methods and illegal practices upon 
© which they intended to proceed, and the names of 
the perſons they ſuſpected to be guilty of ſuch undue 
methods and illegal practices. | 


The argument in favour of this motion was in ſub- 
ſtance thus : 


* My Lords, when I firſt heard this petition read, Argument 
{I was of opinion with other Lords, that it, was for it. 


* conceived in ſuch general and indefinite terms, that 
it was impoſſible for this houſe to proceed upon 
it, without involving ourſelves in difficulties which 
we would find inſuperable ; but now, that I have 
heard this declaration read, I am farther at a loſs 
* than ever, to know what 1s meant or intended by 
the petition, When I firſt heard it read, I did, 
indeed, imagine that the noble Lords, the peti- 
* tioners, did intend to impeach the laſt election of 
the ſixteen Peers, choſen to repreſent the Peerage 
* of Scotland in this houſe; and as the right of thole 


Lords was to be impeached, I thought it was rea- 


ſonable, that the deſign and intention of the pe- 
* titioners ſhould be expreſſed in clear and diſtinct 
* terms, therefore I was for their making ſuch a 
declaration as was then ordered: But by their 
declaration, now read to us, I find they have 
no ſuch deſign or intention; ſo that I really 
* cannot now comprehend, or ſo much as gueſs 


dat What they would have us to do upon the peti- 


tion they have preſented, unleſs their deſign be 
' to impeach or accuſe ſome particular perſons, 
' of crimes which they take to be of a very high na- 

ture; 


for the pe- 
titioners 
to declare 
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ture; and if that be their intention, ſurely the per 
ſons narnes they deſign to impeach, ought to be 
particularly expreſſed, and thoſe perſons ought to 
be informed of the particular crimes which are laid 
to their charge. 
An accuſation is not, it is true, a condemnation ; 
but, my Lords, it muſt be granted, that a man's 
character ſuffers, even by an accuſation; and tho 
he may be afterwards, upon a full and impartial 
trial, acquitted, yet it ſeldom happens, that the 
ſcandal thrown upon his name by the accuſation, 
is intirely wiped off by his being acquitted ; and 
in the mean time, during the whole time that in- 
tervenes between his accuſation and his trial, he la- 
bours under an imputation, which your Lordſhips 
muſt allow to be a very great misfortune. It is 
certain, my Lords, that every man ought to have 
a very great regard to his honour and his character 
in the world; it is what the meaneſt creature in 
life ought to be extremely jealous of, and much 
more thoſe, who, by their birth and their fortune, 
are placed in a ſuperior ſtation 3 and therefore! 
hope your Lordſhips will always be cautious of 
going in raſhly to any meaſure, by which the ch« 
racters of private men may be very much in- 
jured. In the preſent caſe, I think, it is evident, 
that the characters of ſome private men muſt be 
attacked, by any proof that can be laid before you, 
in relation to this affair: The characters of ſome 
men mult ſuffer, and thoſe not of mean rank un 
the world; they muſt be perſons in eminent fia. 
tions: Therefore I hope your Lordſhips d not, 
upon general ſuggeſtions, and without any «leter- 
minate aim or deſign, proceed to examine witneſſes 
in a caſe, where the characters of particular men, 
the characters of men eminent in their ſtations, will 
certainly be greatly irjured, 
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It is a maxim, my Lords, eſtabliſhed by the 
' reaſon of things, as well as by the practice, I be- 
 lieve, Of all the judicatores in the world, never to 
examine any Rn, when 3 by ſuch examination a 


private man's charac Tay be blaſted, without 
giving that man an opportunity, 45 the ſame time, 
, $0 vindicate his charac 8 ett any aipei ſion chat 
may be thrown upon i by that ezamination: In 
(ſuch a caſe it is not fuflicient to ſay, that the man 
| whole character has been blaſted, ſhall afterwards 


have an opportunity to vindicate it, by being 
: ' brought 0 a fair and impartial trial; for, in the 
' mean time, he muſt labour under an imputation, 
and it is a misfortune for a man to be expoſed to 
{any ſcandalous imputation for a day, nay, for a 
moment: There may, perhaps, be a real, an ho- 
* neſt intention, to afford him a ſpeedy opportunity 
for his juſtification; but that intention may be diſ- 
* appointed, he may die in the mean time, and then 
bis memory will be loaded with that imputation 
for ever; ſome of the witneſſes, by whom he 
might have cleared up his character, may die in the 
mean time, or may depart out of the kingdom; 
* many other accidents may happen, which may put 
' intirely out of his power to vindicate himſelf, 
* tho? he be altogether innocent of what has been 
laid to his charge; and therefore it is abſolutely ne- 
' ceſſary to give a man an opportunity of vindica- 
* ting himſelf, at the ſame time and in the ſame man- 
ner he is accuſed. 
Another maxim, my Lords, as reaſonable, and 
as uniformly ohlerved, is, that no witneſſes are e- 
* ever to be examined againſt any man, without gi- 
ing him an opportunity to be preſent, to croſs- ex- 
* amine the witneſſes, and to take care chat no lead- 
iag queſtions may be put to them; for when wit- 
neſſes are examined, ex pare, they may vent their 
* ſpleen, or ſatiate their revenge againfl private men, 
by (wearing falſly againſt them, with much more 
* eaſe 
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eaſe than when examined in preſence of the par; 
accuſed, and croſs- queſtioned upon every fact an 
every circumſtance they relate; a fact may appti 
criminal by their general and confuſed way of x: 
ting it, which would have appeared quite otherwiſ, 
if the party had been preſent, in order to put the pro 
per queſtions for making them explain themſelyes; 
and by artful leading queſtions, they may be induced 
to affirm things as conſiſt ing with their ænowledge, 
* which they would never have affirmed or perha; 
mentioned, if the party accuſed had been preſent 
© to prevent any ſuch leading queſtion's being put t 
them; and in this laſt caſe the danger and th 
« inconvenience is the greater, that when a man! 
once induced to affirm any thing for truth upo 
* oath, even tho? it be, perhaps, by way of inform: 
tion or preparation for a trial, yet when the tri 
comes on, and that man is again examined, as: 
© witneſs againſt the priſoner or party accuſed, he 
thinks himſelf in honour obliged to ſtand by ani 
* confirm what he has before been induced to c. 
clare upon oath, and againſt that time will be very 
probably be ſo well prepared, that it will be in- 
poſſible to diſcover his perjury by anycroſs queſtion: 
* Thus, my Lords, it mult appear to be extreme) 
dangerous to examine witneſſes in any caſe, where 
* a man's character may be brought in queſtion, 
* without having him prelent at ſuch examination; 
but to examine witneſſes without knowing what, 0! 
* againſt whom you are to examine them, eſpecia 
ly in a cafe where the characters of men of th: 
* higheſt ſtations may very probably be attacked, , 
in my opinion, a method of proceeding not on 
* dangerous, but altogether unprecedented. 

I ſhall not pretend, my Lords, to be a ges 
maſter of precedents ; but I do not remember i 
* have heard that there was ever ſuch a general ace 
cuſation brought into this houſe as the preſent : . 
ven in impeachments, in acts of attainder, and! 
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« the parliamentary proceedings I have ever heard 
« of, ſome particular facts are always charged, and 
« thoſe facts are likewiſe charged againſt particular 
« perſons. I do not know that there was ever an 
complaint made to this houſe, of illegal practices 
© in genera), without mentioning ſo much as one 
particular fact, or one particular perſon; but, that 
ye muſt find out the particular facts; as well as the 
particular perſons guilty of thoſe facts, and that 
ve muſt, for that purpoſe, enter into a long exa- 
© mination of witneſſes, and put people to the trou- 
ble and the expence of coming, perhaps, from the 
remoteſt parts of his Majeſty*s dominions, to be ex- 
© amined about we know not what, and againſt we 
know not whom: This ought nor, Ithink, to be 
done. I ſhall always be ready to agree, to hear 
the complaints of any ſubject, when made in an 
proper way, and much more the complaint of the 
* petitioners, for all of whom I have ſo great an e- 
ſteem: Bur let them point out to us, ſome Way 
* or another, of wha: and againſt whom they com- 
© plain: Let us but know what they complain of, 
and the perſons they ſuppoſe to have been guilty 
* of thoſe facts; and I ſhall be moſt ready and wil- 
ing to enter into any method for giving them re- 
* dreſs, 

* There might, my Lords, be ſome excuſe for 
the generality and indefiniteneſs of the complaint 
* now before us, if it could be ſaid, that it was not 
* poſſible for the petitioners to be more particular; 
but, from the very petition they have preſented, 
the contrary appears; for though they complain 
* of illegal practices in general, yet they afterwards 
' ſay, they are ready to lay inſtances of theſe prac- 
* tices before us: It was therefore in their power to 
* have mentioned thoſe inftances in the body of 
their petition 3; and ſurely they may (till, when- 
ever they pleaſe, give us an account of them, and 
of the perſons that were guilty ; for if they know 
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the particular facts, they muſt know the particular 
perſons; and therefore they not only can, but 
may eaſily comply with the motion now made to 
us: It is what they may do, and certainly is what 
they ought to do, and what is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for this houſe to have done, before we can 
proceed to examine into the complaint now before 
us: Upon this occaſion, and indeed upon every 


' occaſion, we ought to remember the motto of 


the great hall of juſtice below, Audi alteram ar. 
tem, Let us hear the defendants; let us hear 
thoſe againſt whom the complaint is made: But 
how can we hear them, unleſs we know who they 
are? 

In all cauſes, in all trials, and in all courts, the 
examination of witneſſes is always the laft thing 
that is done. The party complaining is h. in 
ſupport of the charge, and then the court ar; 
what the defendant has to ſay againſt it, or in his 
own juſtification, before they ever proceed to exz- 
mine the witneſſes of either ſide: And in al: the 
courts I have ever heard of, except a court which 
is called an eccleſiaſtical court, but is one of the 
molt unchriſtian courts that was ever ſet up in the 
world, I mean the court of inquiſition, the witne!: 
ſes are always examined 1n the preſence of both 
parties; but if we ſhould proceed to examine vit. 
neſſes upon this petition, as it now ſtands, and 
without any more particular information, we {houid 
be ſtill worſe than the inquiſition ; for it would be 
entering upon, and carrying on a trial, before we 
ſo much as knew, or had ever heard of the perſons 
that were to be be tried. As I am convinced, the 
no Lord in this houſe that deſires ever to ſee a cout 
of inquiſition ſet up in this kingdom, and much 
leſs that this houſe ſhould ever, in any of its pro- 
ceedings, imitate that tyrannical court, therclore 
I make no doubt of your Lordſhips agreeing to the 
motion now before us. 


To 
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To this it was anſwered, in ſubſtance as follows, 
U1Z, 


© I muſt own, my Lords, I am very much ſur- 
* priſed at the motion now made to your Lordſhips, 
© and I think I have much more reaſon to be at a 
© loſs to know the true deſign of this motion, than 
the noble Duke who made it can have, for his be- 
ing at a loſs to know the true deſign of the peti- 
© tion. The true deſign oſ the petition, my Lords, 
© js in itſelf clearly expreſſed, and the deſice of the 
* petition is what this houſe not only may, but ought 
to comply with: But by this motion the petition- 
* ers are deſired, to do what evidently appears to be 
* impoſſible for them to comply with; and I hope 
the noble Duke does no way intend what may be 
© inferred from ſuch a demand. The petitioners 
may probably have heard of ſome of thoſe undue 
© any illegal methods that were practiſed at the laſt 
election of Peers in Scotland, but it is impoſſible 
they ſhould know them all, or all that may be 
made appear by an examination of the proper wit- 
* neſſes at the bar of this houſe; and as to the prin- 
© cipal perſons concerned in thoſe practices, againſt 
whom your Lordſhips inquiry is, without doubt, 
to be chiefly directed, it is abſolutely impoſſible 
* the petitioners ſhould know any thing about them, 
at leaſt not ſo much as to give them a ſufficient 
ground to name them to this houſe, 

To mention in any reſolution of this houſe, or 
© to talk of the petitioners proceeding upon any in- 
* ſtances, or againſt any perſons, is what is moſt ir- 
regular and moſt improper : It is, my Lords, to 
* ſuppoſe, that the petitioners are proſecutors z 


© © whereas it appears plainly, by their petition, that 


* their only intention was to give your Lordſhips 
notice, that ſome dangerous practices have lately 
been made uſe of, and to contribute as much as 
* they could, to put you in a way of getting a ful! 
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information, in relation to thoſe practices. When 
you have got this information, it is not the peti- 
* tioners that are to proceed; it is this houſe that is 
to proceed, againſt the perſons who ſhall appear to 

have been guilty of ſuch practices. The petition- 
ers only propoſe to lay ſome facts before your 
Lordſhips, which they take to be of dangerous 
conſequence to the honour of this houſe, and to 
the freedom of Parliament; and which, they think, 
ought to be prevented in time to come. Their 
petition is therefore in the nature of a petition a- 
gainſt a general grievance, which they deſire your 
* Lordſhips to inquire into, and to provide ſuch re- 
* medy as you ſhall think neceſſary. In ſuch a caſe, 
is it proper to talk of their proceeding upon any 
facts, or againſt any perſons ? Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that either they, or this houſe, can yet know, whe- 
ther any perſons are to be, or ought to be proceed 
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* Upon examination of the witneſſes, whom the 

« petitioners are to point out to you, it may appear 
evident, that ſome practices have been made uk 
of, which ought to be prevented by ſome new lay 
or regulation; and yet, my Lords, that proof may 
be ſuch, as not to lay a ſufficient foundation for 
+ proſecuting any particular perſon : It cannot there. 
fore be in their power to name the perſons ; but 
* ſuppoſe it were, are we to put off an affair which 
concerns the honour of this houſe as much as it 
does the petitioners, becauſe they have not named, 
and perhaps will not name the perſons guilty. Sup- 
poſe, my Lords, we ſhould ger information, that 
ſeveral barrels of gun-powder had been placed un- 
der this houſe, in order to blow us up; would 
not be very odd in us, to put off going to ſearch 
for, or remove the gun-powder, till we ſhould be 
informed by what means, at what time, and by 
whom the powder was placed there? The caſe be- 
* fore us is the very ſame; there is a fort of meta. 
* phorical 
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phorical gun-powder placed under this houſe, which 
«will in time, blow us up, if it be not removed; 
and in ſucha caſe, are we to trifle away our time 
in inquiries after the names of the perſons who pla- 
* ced it there, and the methods by which it was con- 
© veyed ? 

* I ſhall readily grant, my Lords, that a man's 
character ſuffers a little even by an accuſation ; 
© but is not this the very reaſon why the laws of this 
kingdom do not allow any man to be accuſed, but 
© upon the oath of ſome perſon or another? And is 
not this the ſtrangeſt reaſon that can be given, is 
it not a moſt convincing reaſon, for our not com- 
flying with the motion made to us? Nay, does it 
not ſhew, that the petitioners would have acted 
' contrary to the ſpirit, and to the whole tenour of 
' the laws of this kingdom, if they had named 
any perſon ? And ſhall we, by any reſolution of 
this houſe, overturn that which has been the eſta— 
bliſned maxim of our law for ſo many ages? It is 
true, the moſt innocent man muſt lie under an im- 
putation, from the time of his being accuſed, to 
{the time of his being tried; and if any perſon's 
name ſhall be mentioned upon the examination of 
' witneſſes, as having been guilty of ſome of the il- 
egal practices complained of, he will certainly lie 
under an imputation, from that time to the time 
' of his being brought to his trial; but does not the 
ſame inconvenience accrue from what is now de- 
' manded? If the petitioners ſhould name any per- 
* fon as guilty, it will bring as great an imputation 
upon him, as if he had been named by a witneſs 
upon oath at your bar, and that imputation he 
' muſt lie under, till he can be cleared, by a fair 
and impartial trial: The imputation will be the 
'fame; and I am ſure it will be much longer before 
"a man can be brought to his trial, after being na- 
med by the petitioners, than after being named by 

witneſſes, examined upon a regular inquiry. Let 
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the guilty perſons then be who they will, let them 
be men in a high or a low ſtation in life, it will 
be as inconvenient for them to have their names 
declared by the petitioners, as to have their names 
mentioned by witneſſes, upon any inquiry your 
Lordſhips are to make; and it is certainly much 
more conſonant to our laws, not to have any man's 
name mentioned, till it is mentioned by a witneſ 
upon oath, when examined upon a regular inquiry 

into the facts complained of. 
That it is a maxim eſtabliſhed, either by the 
reaſon of things, or by the practice of any court 
of judicature in the world, never to examine wit- 
neſſes, without giving the man, who is, or may be 
accuſed by ſuch examination, an opportunity, at 
the ſame time, to vindicate his character, or to 
croſs-examine the witneſſes, is what I cannot agree 
to: On the contrary, my Lords, I take it to be 
a maxim eſtabliſhed, both by the reaſon of things; 
and by the practice of every court of judicature 
in the world, that it is proper to inquire into fact; 
by the examination of witneſſes, in order to find 
out the perſons that ought to be accuſed, or to 
learn how to proceed againſt thoſe that are; and 
at ſuch examinations, the parties who are or may 
be accuſed, are never allowed to be preſent, nor 
have they ever the leaſt notice given them, that 
witneſſes are to be examined, as to facts, by which 
their characters may be blaſted. That this is the 
practice in this kingdom, from the higheſt court 
of judicature to the loweſt, is beyond contradic- 
tion. Does not this houſe, as well as the other, 
ſometimes upon meer ſuggeſtions, nay upon com. 
mon fame, inquire into crimes of the highelt 
nature, and in which it may be ſuppoſed, that 
perſons in the moſt elevated ſtations have been con- 
cerned? Have not committees often been named 
for ſuch purpoſes ? And do not theſe committees 
always examine witneſſes, without giving an op- 
« portunity 
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* portunity to the perſons, who are, or may be accu- 
« ſed, to vindicate their characters at the ſame time, 
© or to croſs- examine thoſe witneſſes, by whom not 
* only tneir characters may be blaſted, but their 
« lives and fortunes brought into danger? And with 
* reſpect to inferior courts, is it not the conſtant and 
© well known practice, to examine witneſſes before 
grand juries, in order to the finding of bills of 
* indictment, without allowing the party accuſed to 
be preſent, or giving him any notice, that wit- 
neſſes are to be examined againſt him? Nay, even 
juſtices of peace, do not they always examine wit- 
© nefſes upon oath, before they grant any warrant ? 
And is the party againſt whom the warrant is to 
* be granted, ever preſent at ſuch examination, or 
has he any notice, that witneſſes are to be examin- 
* ed againſt him? It is therefore certain, that in this 
* nation, it has been, and till is, the general and 
* conſtant practice to inquire into crimes of all kinds, 
© by the examination of witneſſes, without giving 
* any notice to the party that 1s or may be accuſed, 
* or giving him any opportunity at that time, either 
to vindicate his character, or to croſs-examine the 
* witneſſes ; and that this practice is not attended 
* with any inconvenience, [I need not endeavour to 
prove by arguments; for the long continuance of 
it is a better argument than any other that can be 
brought. 

* How this petition, my Lords, can be conſidered 
as an accuſation, I cannot imagine, and if it were, 
I can as little imagine, how it can be looked on 
as the moſt general accuſation that was ever brought 
* into this houſe. I ſhall not call it an accuſation, 
* I muſt call it a repreſentation of a grievance, which 
* I think, ought to be remedied ; and that grievance 
is very particularly ſet forth, both as to the na- 
ture of it, and as to the time of its happening; 
may, the petitioners go farther ; they ſay they are 
ready to lay particular inſtances before us, in that 
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way, which I take to be the only proper way of 
laying facts before any court of judicature, that is, 
by the depoſitions of witneſſes. I am ſurpriſed to 
hear it ſaid, that in impeachments, in acts of at- 
tainder, and in all Parliamentary proceedings, pat. 
ticular facts are always charged, and thoſe fact; 
charged againſt particular perſons : Your Lord. 
ſhips muſt all know, that impeachments and at 
of attainder are generally grounded upon an in- 
quiry, made by this or the other houſe of Parlia- 
ment: It is true, when the affair comes the length 
of an actual impeachment, or a bill of atrainder, 
particular facts are then charged, and thoſe fact 
are charged upon particular perſons ; but moſt cf 
thoſe inquirtes, which have been the firſt ſteps to- 
wards an impeachment, or bill of attainder, have 
proceeded upon general ſurmiſes, ſome of them 
upon common fame only, and ſome of them upon 
a motion unſupported by any charge, either gene- 
ral or particular. 

In the other houſe, my Lords, it is very wel 
known, that upon the moſt general ſuggeſtions d 
any crime or miſdemeanor, a committee is always 
named to inquire into the affair complained of, and 
that committee is always impowered to ſend for 
perſons, papers and records; witneſſes are examin- 
ed, and the whole proofs that can be collected, 
either from perſons, papers or records, are taken 
by that committee, before any particular fact has 
ever been mentioned, or any- particular perſon 
named to the houſe : Neither the houſe, nor any 
perſon breathing, beſides thoſe of the commit 
tee hears a word of the particular facts, or 3 
name of any particular perſon mentioned, till that 
committee comes to make their report. Thus 
is directly the caſe of the petition now betort 
us: It is far from being too general for the foun- 
dation of an inquiry; on the contrary, we are | 
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© as ſuch, and that inquiry may be the foundation of 
© an impeachment z but this is what neither this houſe 
nor the petitioners can as yet tell. Tho' the pe- 
« titioners have not at preſent the honour to be mem- 
bers of this houſe, yet in every other reſpect, they 
t are all Peers of Great Britain as much as any of 
© us: If it had not been ſo, if they had not been 
Peers of Great Britain, the proper place for them 
to have applied to, would have been to the other 
© houſe, and it is certain the other houſe would have 
immediately appointed a committee, to have re- 
© ceived the inſtances and proofs, now offered to be 
laid before your Lordſhips; there would not, there, 
| I believe, have been ſuch regard ſhewn to the cha- 
© raters of thoſe who might ſuffer by thoſe proofs : 
And ſhall the petitioners, my Lords, be the worſe 
for being Peers of Great Britain? I hope not; but 
if this motion prevails, I am ſure it may with 
* juſtice be faid, they have the misfortune to be 
Peers of Great Britain. 

* That there have been many parliamentary in- 
© quiries without any particular charge, and without 
any particular perſons being named, is beyond diſ- 
pute; but even in our inferior courts, do not we 
know, my Lords, that grand juries often preſent 
* nuſances in general terms, and without mentioning 


| © any particular fact, or any particular perſon ; and 


* do not theſe courts often proceed, to inquire into 
* the nuſance ſo preſented, in order to find out and 
* puniſh the perſons that have been guilty of it: 
* And in any court of law, if a petition ſhould be 
* preſented by any number of ſuitors, men of cha- 
* rafter, whoſe judgment and veracity the court 
could depend on, complaining in general of abuſes 
committed in any branch of practice, and deſiring 
* that the court wonld examine into, and endeavour 


© to prevent ſuch abuſes for the future, either by 


* puniſhing the perſons who might appear to be 
* guilty, or by making ſome new regulation; if 
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that court ſhould reject ſuch a petition, and neglect 
or refuſe to make any inquiry into the branch of 
practice complained of, I ſhould conclude, that 
the judges were more intent upon ſcreening their 
officers, than upon doing juſtice to the ſubject : 
Nay, I ſhould readily believe, that even the judges 
themſelves were partakers in the frauds and extor- 
tions committed by their officers. 

* The reverend Prelate, who was pleaſed to men- 
tion the court of inquiſition, has a mind, it ſeems, 
to ſoften as much as he can the methods of pro- 
ceeding in that terrible tribunal, when he compares 
them to the method propoſed to be followed upon 
the petition now before us : The method now pro- 
poſed is, firſt to inquire into thoſe illegal practices 
ſuſpected to have been made uſe of; and if upon 
that inquiry it ſhould appear, that any particular 
perſons have been guilty of practices, for which 
they ought to be puniſhed, to be ſure ſome noble 
Lord in this houſe will ſtand up, 1n his place, and 


impeach che perſons againſt whom any ſuſpicions 


of guilt ſhall, upon that inquiry appear; or this 
nouſe will, at a conference, communicate to the 
other houſe, the diſcoveries made upon ſuch in- 
quiry, and, upon that, the other houſe will become 
the proſecutors : In either caſe, the perſons accuſed 
will be brought ro an open, a fair, and an impar- 
tial trial, they will know their proſecutors, and 
will have an opportunity to croſs-examine the wit- 
neſſes that are brought againſt them, and to bring 
witneſſes, or what other proofs they may think 
proper for their vindication: This, my Lords, is 
che regular and conſtant method of proceeding in 
Parliament upon all ſuch occaſions, and is the me- 
thod eſtabliſned by our anceſtors, for preſerving 
che people from oppreſſion and arbitrary power ; 
but the method of proceeding in the inquiſition, 
and the deſign of ſuch proceedings are very diffe- 
tent: There the party accuſed, is condemned with- 

out 
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out any open or fair trial, and he is never allowed 
to know either his proſecutors, or the witneſſes 
* againſt him, nor is he allowed to bring any prooſ 
of his innocence; nay, he does not ſo much as 
© know the crime he is accuſed of, till the ſentence 
comes to be executed upon him: This is the me- 
* thod of proceeding in that tyrannical court, and 
© the deſign or aim of all their proceedings is to 
© ſupport the arbitrary power of their maſter, the 
Pope of Rome. The methods of proceeding in 
this houſe were never yet applied to the ſupport of 
any arbitrary power, ſpiritual or temporal, and as 
* little will they, I hope, be ever applied to the 
* ſcreening of oppreſſors or criminals, let their qua- 
* lity, let their ſtation in life be what it will; for if 
* the methods of proceeding in this houſe ſhould 
* once come to be applied to the ſcreening or pro- 
tecting of high criminals, the next ſtep will cer- 
© tainly be, to make uſe of this houſe only for the 
* ſupport of oppreſſion, and for ſharpening the edge 
* of arbitrary power. 

* The petitioners may and certainly do, know 
* ſome inſtances of the illegal practices complained 
* of, but that they know them all 1s not to be pre- 
* ſumed: All that they can know, muſt proceed 


from accounts given voluntarily and freely by ſome 


* particular men, and it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
* thole men knew a great deal; but, by the autho- 
* a full account of what they know, even ſome of 
* the under-agents, entruſted and employed in thoſe 
practices, may be examined. and from them we 
* may expect a fuller information, than from any of 
* thole who were never let much into the ſecret, It 
cannot therefore be ſuppoſed, that the petitioners 
can give us many inſtances of the illegal practices 
they complain of, or a full account of any of 
them; and whatever accounts they may be able to 
give us, they have certainly propoſed the moſt 

* proper 


* rity of this houſe, others may be compelled to give 
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proper method for giving them : The moſt proper 


method of laying an account of any fact before this 
* houſe, or before any court of judicature, 1s certainly 


6 


T 


ov 


to doit by witneſſes upon oath ; and if the petitioners 
had choſen any other method, if they had in their 
petition given us long accounts of particular facts, 
I am very well convinced, it would then have been 
repreſented as an illegal and unprecedented method 
of laying facts before this houſe; nay, I do not 
know but the petition would have been complain- 
ed of, and perhaps rejected, as a ſcandalous and 
impertinent petition. | 

* But, my Lords, becauſe the petitioners know 
ſome inſtances of the illegal practices complained 
of, to conclude from thence, that they mult cer- 
tainly know the principal perſons guilty, is, I think, 
very odd. I cannot pretend to know any thing 
of the practices made uſe of; but from two ſorts 
of practices that have been publicly mentioned, l 
mult conclude; that it is impoſlible for the peti- 
tioners, to know the principal perſons guilty. Sup- 
poſe, my Lords, that the having a regiment drawn 
up under arms, in the very place where, and at 
the very time when, the laſt election of 16 Peers 
was made, ſhould be one of the illegal practices 
complained of; in this caſe, the petitioners may 
know the officer that then commanded the regi- 
ment; but that officer is not ſurely the perſon a- 
gainſt whom your Lordſhips inquiry is to be 
chiefly directed; he certainly had his orders from 
ſome ſuperior officer; that ſuperior officer is the 
perſon, againſt whom your Lord ſhips inquiry mutt 
be chiefly directed; and the name of that ſu— 
perior officer your petitioners cannot be ſuppoſed 
to know. 

* Let us again ſuppoſe, my Lords, that corrup- 
tion was one of the illegal practices made ule of 


at Jaſt election: Some Lords of Scotland may per- 
* haps have owned, that they got money for voting 
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money, or ſome other reward, on condition they 
would vote according to direction; but thoſe Lords 
would certainly, for their own ſakes, conceal the 
names of the perſons who gave or offered them 
money, or other reward, for ſuch a corrupt and 
criminal purpoſe, becauſe the perſon named, would 
have been intitled to an action of ſcandal for ſpread- 
ing ſuch a report againſt him, and upon that ac- 
tion, would certainly have recovered great da- 
mages ; whereas, upon an examination at your 
Lordſhips bar, the perſons guilty may be named 
without any ſuch danger: But farther, my Lords, 
where practices ſo highly criminal are made uſe of, 
we cannot ſuppoſe, that the perſons principally con- 
cerned would perſonally appear; ſuch practices are 
generally carried on by under-agents ; and though 
tome indirect hints may perhaps have been given 
as to the names of thoſe under-agents, yet it is im- 
poſſible for the petitioners, to know the names of 
the principal perſons who employed thoſe agents; 
nay, even your Lordſhips may find ſome difficul- 
ty, to fix thoſe practices on the perſons on whom 
they ought principally to be fixed, and againſt 
whom the inquiry of this houſe, and the vengeance 
of the nation, ought principally to be directed, 
* Your Lordſhips will, without doubt, obſerve 
the motto of Meſtminſter-hail, Audi alteram partem : 
It is a rule that will, I hope, be always obſerved 
by this houſe; and in the affair now before us, 
you will certainly hear the other fide, as ſoon as 
there is one to be heard: As yet there is no fide, 
there is no proſecutor nor proſecution, and conſe- 
quently, no perſon proſecuted to be heard : The 
petitioners are no proſecutors, nor is it poſſible for 
them, to tell who are to be proſecuted, or whether 
there be any perſon that ought to be proſecuted or 
no: They complain only againſt a grievance, they 
deſire your Lordfhips will inquire into that griev- 
* ance, 
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vance, and apply ſuch remedies as you may think 
proper. If, among other remedies, it ſhall be 
tound neceſſary to proſecute the perſons who, by 
your inquiry, ſhall be diſcovered to have been any 
way concerned in the grievance complained of, a 
legal and regular proſecution, will certainly be 
carried on againſt thoſe perſons, and then your 
Lordſhips will certainly hear what they have to ſay 
in thetr own defence, and till then they have no- 
thing to do with your Lordſhips inquiry, nor have 
they a right to be preſent at the examination of 
any witneſſes to be examined at the bar of this 
houſe, 

* In ſhort, your Lordſhips may profeſs what you 
will, but if the affair now before us, be thus put 
off by motion after motion; motions which ſeem 
to germinate one from another; the world wil! 
not believe that you have an inclination to go to 
the bottom of the affair before you, or that you 
have an inclination to ſave your country from the 
impending ruin which is ſo loudly complained of, 
and ſo generally foreſeen: And thus, by ſhewing 
ſuch a tender regard to the characters of ſome 
particular men, who may perhaps be in danger of 
being expoſed by a ſtrict inquiry into this affair, 
your Lordſhips will bring a moſt heavy, and, I 
am afraid, a very general imputation upon the 
character of this houſe 3 therefore I hope the no- 
ble Duke will wave this motion, and let us proceed 
to appoint a day for inquiring into this affair, by 
the examination of all ſuch witneſſes as may be 
thought proper to be examined, upon an occaſion 
of ſo great importance to the honour of this houſe, 


and to the freedom and independency of Parlia- 
ament. 


The reply was to the following effect, vix. 


* My Lords, as parliamentary inquiries have been 
often of great advantage to this nation, and may 
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be ſo in time to come, I ſhall therefore, upon all 
occaſions, be ready and willing to agree to any 
ſuch propoſition, when there appears a neceſſity 
for entering into the inquiry propoſed ; but as all 
parliamentary inquiries, muſt be attended with 
great trouble and expence to ſome of his Majeſty's 
fſubjects; and as they always raiſe ſome ſort of 
* ferment in the nation, they are not to be entered 
upon without ſome apparent neceſſity for ſo doing: 
We are not, at the deſire of any ſubject, or of any 
number of ſubjects, to ſet up a parliamentary in- 
« quiry, unleſs thoſe who deſire it, can ſhew us very 
good realons to ſuſpect, that iome illegal prac- 
tices have been committed, and that it is become 
neceſſary for this, or the other houſe of Parliament 
to inquire into them. I have a very great reſpect 
for the noble Lords the petitioners, and I am per- 
ſuaded, they think that ſome illegal practices have 
© been made uſe of, and that it is become neceſſar 
for this houſe to inquire into them: This they are 
certainly convinced of, otherwiſe they would never 
have preſented ſuch a petition : This is their opi- 
nion, but they muſt give me their reaſons, before 
I] can make it mine: If thoſe reaſons be as preva- 
$ lent with me, as they are with them, I ſhall cer- 
« tainly agree to the inquiry deſired ; but neither in 
this, nor in any other caſe, ſhall I ever give my 
vote according to the opinion of another, but ac- 
* cording to that which I have formed for myſelf. 
It is therefore incumbent upon the petitioners, to 
give us ſome reaſons to believe, that illegal prac- 
* tices have been actually made uſe of, and that 
there is a neceſſity for this houſe to inquire into 
them; and as it is impoſſible to give us any ſuch 
* reaſons, without firſt giving us ſome particular in- 
* ſtances of the illegal practices they complain of, 
and ſome account of the perſons, they ſuſpect to 
have been concerned in ſuch practices, I cannot but 
* think, the motion now made to us, a very proper 
* motion 
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© motion upon this occaſion, and ſuch a one, as 
© thepetitioners ought certainly to comply with, before 
© they can expect that any Lord in this houſe, who 
* knows no more of thoſe illegal practices than I do, 

can agree to any ſort of parliamentary inquiry. 
* When any inquiry is moved for in either houſe 
of Parliament, theſe three queſtions naturally oc- 
cur to every member of that houſe, Whether the 
practices propoſed to be inquired into, be illegal ? 
Whether they be ſuch as may be preſumed to have 
been committed? And whether they be of ſuch a 
© nature, as cannot be puniſhed or remedied by the 
* ordinary courts of law ? Theſe are three queſtions, 
I fay, my Lords, which naturally occur to every 
member, and he ought to ſatisfy himſelf about e- 
very one of them, before he gives his opinion, ei- 
< ther for or againſt agreeing to the inquiry propoſed. 
© Now, I appeal to your Lordſhips, how any Lord 
< inthis houſe, who knows nothing of the practices 
c lately made uſe of in Scotland, can ſatisfy himſelf 
< as to either of theſe queſtions, without knowing 
© ſomething more about them, than he can know 
from the petition now before us? In my opinion, 
it is impoſſible for any man to ſatisfy himſelf in e 
< ther of the three, without knowing ſome particular 
© inſtances of the practices complained of, and the 
names of the perſons ſaid to have been guilty of 
< thoſe practices. But ſuppoſe we ſhould agree to 
« inquire into this affair, without any farther infor- 
< mation than what we have at preſent ; I muſt beg 
« your Lordſhips to confider, how it would be poſſible 
for us to examine, or to put the proper queſtions to 
* any witneſs, that ſhall be brought to the bar of this 
* houſe? For as none of the petitioners have at preſent 
© ſeat in this houſe, I cannot form to myfelf any que- 
ſtion that could be put by any other Lord to a 
witneſs, but only the general queſtion ; if he knew 
© of any, and what illegal practices made uſe of at 
* the laſt election of ſixteen Peers for Scotland ? This, 
in 
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in my opinion, would be a very improper que- 
* ſtion, becauſe it would be leaving it intirely to the 
judgment of the witneſs, to determine, what he 
© took to be an illegal practice, and to give us an 
account of none but what he took to be ſuch: Up- 
* on ſuch a general queſtion, it may be ſuppoſed, 
that ſome witneſſes would give us long and tedious 
* accounts of trifling facts, nothing at all to the pur- 
* pole, while others might perhaps neglect to in- 
form us of things of the greateſt importance, 
* Therefore not only to enable us to judge if there 
be a neceſſity for an inquiry, but likewiſe to ena- 
ble us to proceed with accuracy and vigour 3 we 
* ought to agree to the motion propoſed, and the 
+ petitioners ought to comply with it, as I make no 
doubt but they will. 

* My Lords, in all preparatory examinations, in 
all ſorts of examinations that ever I heard of, the 
* witneſſes are queſtioned about particular facts, and 
* likewiſe in relation to particular perſons; and ei- 
* ther the judge, before whom the witneſs is exa- 
* mined, or ſome perſon concerned, and attending 
* for that purpoſe, knows, or is inſtructed, how to 
put the particular queſtions to the witneſs, in or- 
der to draw the whole truth from him, relating to 
* that affair about which he is examined. Even with 
* reſpect to thoſe inquiries which have proceeded 
from a motion in either houſe of Parliament, the 
* member who propoſes an inquiry, does not barely 
make a motion for that purpoſe ; he ſtands up in 
* his place, and always gives the houſe an account 
* of the particular facts he deſires to be inquired in- 
* to: nay, he generally gives the names of the par- 
* ticular perſons againſt whom he makes his com- 
* plaint : By that ſpeech the members are not only 
* enabled to judge, whether or no a parliamentary 
inquiry be neceſſary, but they are likewiſe enabled 
to put the proper queſtions to the witneſſes, that 
* may thereafter be brought before them in the com- 

© mittee, 
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mittee. And beſides, the member who makes the 
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motion, is always named one, and generally the 
chairman of the committee, who mult be ſuppoſed 
to know the particular facts, and to ſuſpect, at 


* thoſe facts, ſo that he muſt of courſe know, how to : 
put the proper queſtion to every witneſs, and the 
particular facts, as to which each witneſs ought re- 
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ſpectively be examined. 


© Suppoſe, my Lords, that the petition now be- 


fore us is to be taken as a general complaint again! 
© a grievance, and a deſire to have that grievance 
redreſſed, yet it muſt be granted, that it is one of 
* the moſt general complaints that was ever brought 
before either houſe of Parliament: Inquiries may 
have been ſet up upon meer ſuggeſtions, or upon 
common fame; yet I believe there was never an 
inquiry ſet up upon ſuch a general ſuggeſtion, or 
© upon ſuch a general report: Some particular facts 
are always ſuggeſted, even common fame reports 
© ſome particular crimes, and fixes thoſe crimes up- 
on ſome particular perſons, before it is made the 
foundation of any Parliamentary inquiry. And 
* with reſpec to preſentments at common Aaw, it 
© 1s very certain, no grand jury ever made fuch : 
general preſentment as the complaint now before 
© us: They always fix upon ſome particular thing, 
or upon ſome particular practice, and preſent it 
as a nuſance, which they think ought to be reme- 
died; and if a grand jury ſhould make a preſent- 
* ment, complaining in general, that at ſuch a time, 
* or upon ſuch an occaſion, ſome illegal prac- 
© tices had been made uſe of, without mention- 
ing one of thoſe practices which they took to be 
illegal, or one of the perſons by whom they ſup- 
+ poſed ſuch practices to have been made uſe of, I 
am perſuaded no inferior court in Exgland would 
* take any manner of notice of ſuch a preſentment. 
* A1 utter negle& would certainly be the 5 - 
. * uc 
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© ſuch a preſentment at common law; and I am 
* perſuaded a motion in the other houſe for an inqui- 
ry, founded upon ſuch a general and indefinitive 
charge, would meet with very little ſucceſs : How - 
© ever, I am very far from propoſing, that the pe- 
© tition now before us ought to be intirely neglected; 
] think it ought to be greatly regarded, both on 
© account of the perſons complaining, and the mat- 
* ter complained of; and I ſhall be for making 
da moſt ſtrict inquiry into the affair, if the pe- 
© titioners will but make it poſſible for us to do fo, 
by giving us ſome inſtances of the practices they 
complain of, and the names of ſome of the per- 
ſons they ſuſpect to have been guilty of thoſe 
practices. 

* The petitioners, my Lords, muſt know, or 
have heard of ſome particular facts which they take 
to be illegal, and of dangerous conſequence, other- 
* wiſe it is certain, they never would have preſented 
* ſuch a petition to this houſe : Let them but inform 
dus of thoſe particular facts they know or have heard 
* of,that we, as well as they, may judge whether they 
Hare illegal or not; that we, as well as they, may 
judge whether they are of ſuch dangerous conſe - 
* quence, as to deſerve a Parliamentary inquiry: 
And it is impoſſible they can know any particular 
fact, without knowing the names of ſome of the 
© perſons who were guilty of thoſe facts: Nay, it is 
* impoſſible they could have heard of any facts, 
without having had the perſons guilty named to 
them, or at leaſt deſcribed in ſuch a manner as 
they muſt know who they are; for though there 
* might perhaps, have been ſome danger, inpubliſh- 
ing the name of any perſon upon ſuch an oc- 
* calion, yet the perſon guilty might have been 
* ſo deſcribed as to make every one know who 
was meant, without expoſing the perſon who 
* gave ſuch deſcription, to any danger : Such de- 
* ſcriptions muſt have been fully underſtood by 
Vol. XII. H h 6 the 
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the petitioners; and ſurely they may, without any 


danger, declare to this houſe the names of the per- 


ſons they ſuppoſe to have been meant by ſuch de- 
ſcriptions. 


To conclude, my Lords, though I have as 


great a regard for the noble Lords the petitioners, 
as any Lord in this houſe can have ; tho? I could 
depend upon their judgment as much as upon the 
judgment of any men; yet I cannot anſwer to my 
ſelf for agreeing to take up the time of this houſe, 
and put witneſſes to the trouble and expence of tra- 
velling perhaps a great many miles, which muſt 
be the event of our entering upon an inquiry in- 
to this affair, without being, in my own judg- 
ment convinced, that there is great reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that ſome very illegal and dangerous practi- 
ces have been made uſe of, and that they are prac- 
tices of ſuch a nature, as cannot be puniſhed or re- 
medied any other way than by a Parliamentary in- 
quiry; and ſince I cannot, of this, be convinced in 
my own judgment, without knowing particularly, 
both the practices that are ſuſpected to have been 
illegally committed, and the perſons names that 


are ſuſpected to have been guilty of thoſe practices, 


therefore I muſt be for the motion.? 


After this debate, the Lord Bathurſl ſtood up, and 


ſpoke to this effect, viz. 


My Lords, ſince I find your Lordſhips are 
like to come to a queſtion upon this motion, | 


© muſt obſerve, that, as it ſtands at preſent, it 1s4 
motion complicated of two very diſtinct parts. 


By the firſt part of it, the petitioners are to be or- 
dered to lay before this houſe, in writing, inſtan- 


ces of thoſe undue methods and illegal practices, 
© upon which they intend to proceed; and by the 
other part, they are to be ordered to lay before this 
£ houſe, the names of the perſons they ſuſpect to have 


been 
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© been guilty of thoſe undue methods and illegal 
practices: Now, my Lords, as theſe two parts 
© are evidently as diſtinct and different from one a- 
* nother, as any two motions can be; and as it is 
© evident, that ſeveral Lords may, for very good 
* reaſons, be againſt the laſt part, tho* they may 
be for the firſt, therefore, my Lords, I muſt make 
© uſe of that right which every Lord has, by the con- 
© ſtant practice of this houſe, and deſire that the 
parts may be ſeparated, and the queſtion put ſepa- 
© rately upon each. 


The queſtion being called for, his Lordſhip ſtood 
up again, and inſiſted upon it, © that when a queſ- 
tion appeared to be complicated, every ſingle 
Lord in that houſe, had a right to deſire that the 
parts might be ſeparated, and that different queſ- 
tions might be put upon the ſeveral different parts, 
© This, he ſaid, was a right that was never contro- 
© yerted, and he inſiſted upon his right.” 
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The queſtion being till called for, he ſtood up Amend 
the third time, and ſaid, that ſince they did not ſeem ment offer: 


© inclined to grant him a right, which had never . 


been denied to any Lord in that houſe, he would 
propoſe an amendment to the motion, which was 
* that theſe words (and the names of the perſons they 


* ſuſpeft to have been guilty of ſuch undue methods and 


illegal practice) might be left out; and therefore 
he hoped their Lordſhips would put the queſtion 
* upon the motion.” 


Upon this the queſtion was put upon the amend- Queſtions 


ment offered, which was carried in the negative, by 
90 to 48 ; and then the queſtion being put upon the 
motion, it was Carried in the afhrmative, without a 
diviſion, 
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The motion was made by the Duke of Devon 
ire, and was ſupported by the Earl of Scarborough, 
the Lord Ilervey, the Lord Hardwick, the Biſhop 
of Salisbury, the Earl of Lay, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Duke of Newcaſtle, It was oppoſed by the 
Earl of Cheſterfield, the Lord Gower, the Lord Ba- 
thurjl, the Earl of Abingdon, and the Earl of Straf- 

ord. 

g The petitioners having been made acquainted wih 
this laſt order, in the ſame manner they were made 
acquainted with the former, they delivered their an- 
ſwer in writing to the Lord Chancellor, on the 25th 
of February: And next day, the order of the houſe 
being read, the Lord Chancellor acquainted the houſe 
that he had received from the petitioners, an anſwer 
in writing to their Lordſhips laſt order, which he 
read to the houſe, and of which the following is an 
exact copy, viz. 


My Loris, 


Petitioners 6 Y. OUR Lordſhips order of February the 21{ 


, inſtant, hath been ſignified to us by the right 
* hon. the Lord High Chancellor, with reſpect to 
* which we do humbly ſubmit to your Lordſhips. 
© That we have not, by our petition, ſtared ourſelves 
© accuſers of any perſon whatever, nor did we intend 
to do ſo; but thought it our duty to to lay before 
your Lordlhips, by way of petition, chat ſuch 
© methods and practices were uſed, towards carrying 
on the laſt election of fixteen Peers for Sco!land, 
as appeared to us dangerous to the conſtitution, and 
* might prove ſubverſive of the freedom and inde- 
* pendency of Parliament. The preſervation of our 
* bappy conſtitution is what we have in view, with- 
out regard to any particular perſons; and we hum- 
* bly conceived, that any matter which ſo nearly 
© concerns this conſtitution, or might appear to be 
* an encroachment upon it, was a proper ſubjed for 

* your 
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« your Lordſhips conſideration and inquiry, as a high 
court of Parliament. 

« That, without ſtating ourſelves as accuſers, 
© which is far from our intention, we conceive we 
* cannot take upon us to name the particular perſons, 
who may have bern concerned in thoſe illegil 
practices; but, who thoſe were, will undoubtedly 
appear to your Lordſhips, upon taking the pro- 
per examinations; and the facts are what we hum- 
© bly pray may be inquired into, whoever may bap- 
ten to be aſfefted by them: Nor can we without act- 
ing as evidences, comply with thoſe words of your 
Lordſhips order, to give the names of the perſons 
by whom ſuch undue methods and illegal practi - 
* ces were uſed ; But, would we act both as accu- 
* ſers and witneſſes, it is impoſſible for us to in— 
form your Lordſhips, who were the perſons that, 
in the courſe of this examination, and from the 
© teſtimony of future evidences, may appear to 
have been concerned in the above-mentioned prac- 
ces. 

* We do alſo humbly ſubmit to your Lordſhips, 
* that we may have very certain and true informa- 
tion of undue methods and illegal practices, that 
have been uſed towards engaging Peers to vote 
* for a liſt; and yet that our informers may not 
* have thought proper to name the perſons, by whom 
* ſuch undue methods and illegal practices were uſed; 
or may be unwilling to do fo, until they are brought 
* upon their examination. 

* And, with reſpe& to the laying before your 
* Lordſhips the particular inſtances of the undue 
methods and illegal practices mentioned in our pe- 
* tition, we humbly ſubmit to your Lordſhips, if an 
* examination of this kind ought to be confined to 
particular inſtances ; ſince, from the nature of the 
* thing, it appears evident, that many inſtances may 
* come out in the courſe of ſuch examination, the 
* particular circumſtances whereof cannot be known 
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© to your petitioners, and yet mult appear upon in- 
* quiry. | 
That, though the opening the particulars of the 

facts to be proved, may neceſſarily produce ſuch à 
* diſcovery of evidence before examination, as is 
© uſually thought dangerous, even in courſe of ordi. 
* nary trials, and may be much more ſo in the caſe 
of a Parliamentary inquiry. 

et, nevertheleſs, in conſequence of your Lord- 
© ſhips order, as far as we are able from the nature 
of the thing, we do humbly acquaint your Lord. 
* ſhips, that we laid the petition before you, upon 
© information, that the liſt of ſixteen Peers for Scl 
land, had been framed by perſons in high truſt 
under the crown, long previous to the election it- 
«© ſelf; and that this liſt was ſhewn to Peers, as a 
« liſt approved of by the crown, and was called the 
© King's liſt, of which there was to be no variation, 
© unleſs to make way for one or two particular Peers, 
© on condition they ſhould go along with the mea 
< ſure. 

© That Peers were ſolicited to vote for this liſt, or 

the crown liſt, without the liberty of making any 


© alteration. 


That endeavours were uſed to engage Peers to 
vote for this liſt, by promiſe of penſions, and of- 
fices civil and military, to themſelves and near re- 
* lations, and by actual promiſe and offers of ſums 
* of money. 

© That ſums of money were actually given, to or 
for the uſe of ſome Peers, to engage them to con- 
cur in the voting, this liſt. 

That annual penſions were promiſed to be paid 
to Peers, if they concurred in the voting this liſt ; 
ſome of them to be on a regular eſtabliſhment, 


and others to be paid without any eſtabliſhment 
at all. 


„ 


« That 
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That, about the time of this election, numbers 
© of penſions, offices (of which ſeveral were nomi- 
© nal) and releaſes of debts owing to the crown, were 
granted to Peers who concurred in voting this liſt, 
© and to their near relations. 

That, on the day of election, a batallion of his 
© Majeſty's forces was drawn up in the Abbey-court, 
at Edinburgh, and three companies of it were 
marched from Leith (a place at one mile's diſtance) 
to join the reſt of the batallion, and kept under 
arms from nine in the morning till nine at night, 
when the election was ended; contrary to cuſtom 
at elections, and without any cauſe or occaſion that 
your petitioners could foreſee, other than the over. 
awing of the election. 

© Theſe inſtances of undue practices we now hum- 

© bly mention, which we hope will ſatisfy your lord- 
* ſhips, that we have juſt reaſon to pray your Lord- 
* ſhips to take this matter into your ſerious conſidera- 
© tion, and to provide ſuch a remedy as may be ef- 
fectual, for preſerving the right and freedom of 
elections; ſuch right of electing being the only 
* right that now remains with the Peers of Scotland, 
© in lieu of a conſtant and hereditary ſcat in Parlia- 
ment. 
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Feb, 27, « Hamilton and Brandon, Dundonald, 


1734. Aucensbury and Dover, Marchmont, 
Montroſe, Stair, 


After this anſwer was read, a motion was made Motion a- 
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for their Lordſhips to reſolve. * That the petitioners gainſt it. 


© had not complied with the order of that houſe of 


the 21ſt inſtant.” 


The argument for this reſolution was to the effect 


as follows, viz, 
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My Lords, the anſwer now read to us, is, in 
my opinion, altogether as general and as obfcure 
as the petition which your Lordſhips want fo much 
to have explained, and without which explanation 
the opinion of this houſe ſeems to be, that we can- 
not proceed: The petitioners, 'tis true, have in 
this anſwer told us in general, the nature of ſome 
practices which are highly criminal, and which 
deſerve very much the notice of this houſe ; they 
have indeed told us the ſpecies of thoſe crimes, 
which they ſuppoſe to have been committed : but 
they have nct told us of any particular crime; nor 
have they given us ſo much as one inſtance of any 
particular fact upon which they intend to pro- 
ceed; and as for the perſons names ſuppoſed 
to have been guilty of thoſe crimes, they have not 
in ſo far as J can find, given us the leaſt hint of 
any one; fo that we are certainly now as much in 
the dark, as when we made that order to which 
they have given us this anſwer : I cannot therefore 
think that any of your Lordſhips will be of opi- 
nion, they have complied with the order of this 
houſe ; nay, ſo far are they from complying with 
it, that they ſeem cautiouſly to avoid complying 
with it, even ſo far as was in their power; for they 
do not ſo much as ſay, that their informers have 
refuſed to name the perſons guilty ; but only ſay, 
that their informers may, perhaps, be cautious of 
naming any particular perſons, till they come to 
be examined at your Lordſhips bar. Surely, my 
Lords, if their informers told them the names of 
the perſons that were guilty, they might, in com- 
pliance with your Lordſhips order, have given the 
names of ſuch perſons ; and it their informers have 
actually refuſed to name any perſons till they come 
to the bar of this houſe, the petitioners might have 
poſitively ſaid fo : Then, as to the regiment that 
is ſaid to have been kept under arms near the place 
of election, the petitioners mult certainly * 
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the name of the officer who commanded the regi- 
ment at the time, and conſequently, they might 
ſurely have complied with your Lordſhips order fo 
far as to give you the name of that officer, which 
| find they have not done; and for that reaſon I 
ſhall conclude with a motion fo natural, that I hope 
no Lord in this houſe will make any difficulty in 
agreeing to it. 

When your Lordſhips made the laſt order, it 
was certainly your opinion, that it was impoſſible 
to proceed to the examination of any witneſſes in 
this affair, till you knew ſome of the particular 
facts about which the witneſſes were to be examin- 
ed, and the particular perſons againſt whom they 
were to give their evidence. This muſt have been 
your opinion, otherwiſe you would never have 
made ſuch an order: And now I appeal to every 
Lord in this houſe, if from the petitioners anſwer, 
now before us, he can pretend to any farther know- 
ledge than he had at that time, either as to the 
particular crimes committed, or as to the perſons 
who were guilty of thoſe crimes ; therefore I muſt 
conclude, that every Lord in this houſe, who 
agreed to that order, mult of courſe agree to the 
motion I am to make: Beſides, there is nothing, 
my Lords, in which the honour and the dignity 
of this houſe is more concerned, than in that of 
ſeeing our own orders punctually complied with ; 
and as it cannot be pretended that the petitioners 
have, by this anſwer, complied in the leaſt with 
our laſt order, therefore, I think, I muſt be juſti- 
fied in moving, that your Lordſſiips would come 
to a reſolution, That the petitioners have not 
complied with your ſaid order.” 


The anſwer to this was in ſubſtance as follows, 


VR, 
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My Lords, when your Lordſhips laſt order was 


« firſt propoſed, I was not only of opinion, that it 


laws of England, which do not allow any man's 


character to be loaded with an accuſation, unleſs : 
by the oath of ſome perſon or another; but I was | 
likewiſe of opinion, that it would be impoſſible for 
the petitioners to comply with it, and therefore I | 
at that time oppoſed it: However, now that it is 


4 

* 

become an order of this houſe, I muſt admit that 
it was a juſt, a right, and a proper order; and 
< therefore, the only thing we have now under cut 
« conſideration, is, Whether the petitioners have 
complied with it or no? I hope, my Lords, it 
vill not be ſuppoſed that we are, by any order, to 
© require people to do what is impoſſible ; and for 
this reaſon, every order made by this houſe muſt, 
in the very nature of it, imply an alternative: E- 
« very order we make muſt be preſumed to imply, 
that thoſe to whom it is directed, ſhall either com- 
« ply with it punctually, or ſhew us that it is impoſ- 
« ſible for them to do ſo; for ſurely neither the ho- 
© nour nor the dignity of this houſe can be engaged, 
to make any man perform an impoſſibility. 
According to this rule, my Lords, let us exz- 
mine the anſwer now before us: By our order, we 
deſired the petitioners to give us inſtances cf thoſe 
illegal practices they complained of; and have not 
they given us inſtances of the moſt illegal practices 
that were ever made uſe of at any election? Is not 
bribery an inſtance of illegal practices? And can 
that inſtance be more particularly expreſſed, than 
they have expreſſed it in their anſwer ? They have 
not only told us the ſpecies of the crime, but they 
have told us ſeveral ways or methods how it was 
made uſe of: They have told us, that ſome were 
* bribed by the promiſe of offices, ſome by the pro- 
* miſe of money or penſions ; that ſome were bribed 
* by the actual grant of penſions, ſome by the a" 
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tual grant of offices, and tome hy the actual grant 
of releaſes of debts, owing by them to the crown: 
Nay they have told us, that ſums of money were 
actually given to or for the uſe of ſome Peers, to 
engage them to concur in the voting a liſt of Peers: 
Is it poſſible, my Lords, to give more particular 
inſtances of bribery, without actually naming the 
perſons who gave, and the perſons who received 
the bribes? But bribery, it ſeems, was not of it- 
ſelf ſufficient to cram this liſt down the throats of 
ſome of the Peers of Scotland; to their gifts and 
their promiſes they were forced to add menaces and 


threats: By calling it the King's liſt, and by ſay- 


Ing 1t was approved by the crown, what elſe can 
be underſtood, than that they deſigned to threaten 
thoſe who ſhould refuſe to vote for it, with the 
diſpleaſure of the crown, and that they mult ex- 
pect to be turned out of any office or employment 
they enjoyed under the crown? Nay, the petitt- 
oners go farther, they tel] us, that not only his 
Majeſty's name, but his Majeſty's troops were 
made uſe of, to terrify thoſe whom money or pro- 
miſes could not corrupt, Without giving us the 
names of the perſons by whom, and to whom thoſe 
expreſſions were made uſe of ; without giving us the 
name of that perſon from whom thoſe orders to his 
Majeſty's troops originally flowed, it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe thoſe inſtances of menaces and threats, 
more particularly than they are deſcribed in the an- 
ſwer now before us; and therefore there is not the 
leaſt pretence to ſay, that the petitioners have not 
fully complied with this part of your Lordſhips 
order. 
* Now, my Lords, with reſpect to the other part 
of your Lordſhips order, by which the petitioners 
are deſired to give us the names of the perſons that 
were guilty of thoſe crimes; this indeed they have 
not complied with; but for what reaſon? Becauſe 
it is impoſſible, They do not ſay, that from their 
* own 
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* own knowledge they know any of thoſe illegal 


practices; they do not ſo much as inſinuate, that 
any man attempted to bribe or to frighten either 
of them: No, my Lords, all the knowledge they 
have, is, by information; and they expreſly tell us, 


that were they to act both as accuſers and witneſ- 


ſes, it would be impoſſible for them to inform your 
Lordſhips who were the perſons guilty; and far- 
ther beſides the credit which is due to their charac 
ters, they give us a moſt convincing reaſon for the 
impuſſibllity they labour under in this reſpect, they 
tell us, that their informers may be unwilling to 
name the perſons guilty, until they are brought 
upon their examination; and this, my Lords, e- 
very one of your Lordſhips mult agree to be very 
probable, nay, to be certain, becauſe of the great 
danger that attends the mentioning of any perſon's 
name upon ſuch an occaſion. As to the officer that 
commanded the regiment, kept under arms during 
the time of that election, I do not doubt but the 
petitioners may know his name; but I am ſurpriſ- 
ed to hear any Lord fay, that the petitioners ought 
to have named him in their anſwer to your Lord- 
ſhips order, becauſe he was not, nor could be the 
perſon guilty ; he muſt have been but an inferior 
officer, and therefore mult have had orders from a 
ſuperior for what he did: The ſuperior, che ſa- 
preme, I mean, my Lords, the perſon from whom 
thoſe orders originally flowed, is the only perſon 
guilty, and the only perſon your Lordſhips are to 
inquire after ; all under him are obliged to obey 
their orders, under the pain of mutiny, which is 
immediate death; and therefore they cannot be the 
perſons guilty ; ſo that it would have been ridicu- 
lous in the petitioners, to have named the officer 
who commanded the regiment, as the perſon guil- 
ty of any illegal practice; and the other, the peti- 
tioners cannot know : but, my Lords, by examin- 


ing that officer, and perhaps ſome others, at your 
* Lordſhips 
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« Lordſhips bar, you will at J aſt find out the perſon, 
properly chargeable as the criminal in this reſpect 
© I fay criminal, my Lords; for it has always been 
* held highly criminal, to leave any regular forces 
© in any town where an election is to be; and cer- 
* tainly it muſt be much more criminal, to march 
them into ſuch a town, and to give them orders 
* to ſtand to their arms, as if they were ready to cut 
the throats of all thoſe, who ſhould dare to oppoſe 
the perſons that gave them their orders: Thus, I 
think it is evident, that with the firſt part of your 
* Lordſhips order the petitioners have fully compli- 
* ed; and with the latter part, they have not only 
declared, but have ſhewn, in the moſt convincing 
manner, that it is impoſſible for them to comply; 
© and therefore there cannot be the leaſt foundation, 
for the reſolution the noble Lord has been pleaſed 
to move for. 
* There may be, and I hope, my Lords, there 
are many Lords in this houſe, who might think, 
* that your Lordſhips could not well proceed to an 
inquiry into this affair, without ſome farther lights 
than you had by the petition 3 and may now think 
that you have had lights ſufficient to proceed to an 
inquiry, by which thoſe dark ſcenes of iniquity 
may perhaps be opened fully to view, The three 
* queſtions which naturally occur, when an inquir 
is propoſed, may now be eaſily anſwered: Can it 
be doubted but that the practices, of which the 
petitioners have given us fo many inſtances, are il- 
legal? Can it be ſuppoſed, that they can be either 
puniſhed or prevented by any inferior court? Is it 
* not admitted of all ſides, that they are ſuch as 
* highly deſerve the notice of this houſe? As to the 
* firſt and third queſtions, therefore, none of your 
* Lordſhips ſeem to make any doubt; then as to the 
* ſecond, Whether they are ſuch practices as may 
* be preſumed to have been committed? I am for- 
* ry, my Lords, to ſay, that the preſumption is, in 
* my 
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of the noble Lords the petitioners, who are well 


known, and I hope well reſpected by moſt of your 
Lordſhips, have we not a general clamour againſt } 
ſuch practices? And when I conſider the great 
qualifications, and more eſpecially the juſt, the ge- 


nerous, and the prudent conduct of ſome of the 
petitioners, who had the honour to be members of 
this houſe in laſt Parliament; the great number of 
votes they had in their favour, at the election for 
that Parliament; and the ſmall number of votes they 
had in their favour at laſt election; I muſt ſay, Iam 
afraid there is too much ground for this general 
clamour, too ſolid a foundation for this particular 
complaint; fo that as to the ſecond queſtion, there 
can be, in my opinion, as little doubt as in cither 


of the other two. 


* Another argument, my Lords, which ſeemed 
to make ſome of your Lordſhips willing to agree 


to the order then propoſed, was, that without ſome 


farther lights into this affair, the proper queſtion 
could not be put to the witneſſes to be examined 


at your bar: But can any Lord now ſay, that we 


are not fully inſtructed by the anſwer now before 
us, for putting the proper queſtions to every wit- 
neſs that can be brought to our bar, upon an in- 
quiry into this affair? The particular interrogato— 
ries, both as to bribery and threats, and likewiſe 
as to the regiment, which ſeems to have been made 
uſe of, with an intention to over- awe this election, 


ariſe ſo naturally from the anſwer before us, that 


we may get at the bottom of this affair, without 
any farther information: But, beſides, though the 
petitioners have not now the honour to be mem- 
bers of this houſe, yet ſurely they will be allowed, 
and by this petition they appear to be ready and 
willing, to give every Lord of this houſe as much 
aſſiſtance as they can, in putting the proper que- 
{tions to each witneſs, fo as to enable us to erg 
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* from every witneſs the whole of what he may know, 
about the illegal practices made uſe of at laſt elec- 
tion. From al! which it is probable, nay, I think 
* it is to be expected, that there are many Lords in 
* this houſe who were for the order propoſed, but 
vill now be for proceeding directly to an inquiry 
into this affair, and conſequently muſt be againſt 
the motion now propoſed, 

My Lords, notwithſtanding I have, I think, 
clearly ſhewn, that the petitioners have fully com- 
* plied with your Lordſhips order, in ſo far as it was 
* poſſible for them to comply with the ſame ; yet I 
* ſhould be very eaſy about the event of this motion, 
* if I did not ſupect that it was to be followed by 
another, which will, I am afraid, put an end to 
* this affair; and therefore I hope the noble Lord 
vill be ſo ingenuous as to ſtand up, and declare 


| © what he intends by the motion he has been pleaſed 


© to make; for though the petitioners do not intend, 
or ſhould abſolutely refuſe to ſet themſelves up as 
© accuſers, yet I hope your Lordſhips are not, for 
that reaſon, to drop an affair, in which the honour 
* and the dignity of this houſe, in which the very 
being of our conſtitution are all ſo deeply concern- 
* ed, When this affair came firſt before us, it was 
* ſaid, it ought to be looked on as a cauſe, and that 
therefore the petitioners ought to be conſidered as 
the plaintiffs, and ought to name thoſe they de- 
* ſigned to make defendants ; but if it were to be 
* conſidered as a cauſe, we are not, in my opinion, 
to look on the petitioners as plaintiffs, nor upon 
any particular perſons as defendants. It is my 
Lords, the honour of this houſe, the liberties of 
the people, and our happy conſtitution, that are 
to be looked on as the plaintiffs, and bribery and 
* corruption are the defendants: Theſe, my Lords, 
* are properly the parties to this cauſe, if the affair 
© now before us were to be looked on as ſuch; 
but it ought not, in any ſhape, to be conſider- 
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ed as a cauſe; it is to be conſidered only as an 
inquiry, which ſome of the beſt and greateſt of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects have earneſtly petitioned 
for, which the nation calls aloud for, and which 
the honour of this houſe molt peremptorily re- 
quires. 

It is certain, my Lords, it is evident from the 
records of both houſes of Parliament, that inqui- 
ries have been often ſet up, without naming any 
perſons whoſe conduct or crimes were to be inqui- 
red into. Even but a few ſeſſions ago, there was 
an inquiry ſet up in this houſe, and witneſſes exa- 
mined at the bar of this houſe, without naming 
any perſon who was ſuppoſed to have been con- 
cerned in the affair then inquired into; I mean, my 
Lords, the affair of the Sub. ſea company, in re- 
lation to the diſpoſal of their directors eſtates : It 
is true, that inquiry was objected to and oppoſcd, 
as I believe all inquiries will for ever be; but the 
reaſons for oppoling that inquiry, were not be- 
cauſe no particular perſon was named, nor any 
particular inſtance of fraud given ; no, my Lords, 
the only objection againſt that inquiry, was, that 


there were no petitioners before us: It was ſaid, 


that we ought not to inquire into that affair, be- 
cauſe none of the proprietors of the South<ſza ſtock, 
none of the perſons concerned, had complained of 
any frauds or undue practices. In the preſent calc, 
this objection cannot be made; we have now a pe- 
tition before us, we have perſons complaining of 
undue practices, who are highly intereſted in the 
complaint; but now it is ſaid, we muſt not inquire 
into this affair, becauſe none of the practices are 
particularly mentioned, becauſe none of the perſons 
guilty are particularly named : Thus, my Lords, 
will ſome objection be always found, to our enter- 
ing upon an inquiry into any fraudulent or crim!- 
nal practices, let the intereſt and ſafety of the na- 
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tion, or the honour and dignity of the houſe be 
ever ſo much concerned. 

If a coroner, my Lords, ſhould be informed 
© that a perſon had been murdered, the body buri- 
© ed, and the murder concealed ; but that if he 
would examine ſuch witneſſes as his informers 
* ſhould direct him to, the murder might be diſco- 
« yered, and. the perſons guilty apprehended, and 
brought to condign puniſhment ; ſurely the coro- 
ner would be very deficient in his duty, if he ſhould 
« neglect or refuſe inquiring into the affair, becauſe 
his informers could not, or perhaps would not, de- 
« clare to him the perſons guilty, and the particular 
manner in which the murder was committed: 
« Surely, my Lords, if his informers were men of 
any character or credit, if they were perſons upon 
vhoſe information he could have the leaſt depend- 
© ence, he would immediately order the body to be 
taken up and examined, and would examine in the 
« ſtricteſt manner every witneſs his informer could 
direct him to. The caſe before us is the very ſame : 
© If your Lordſhips can have any dependence upon 
© the character or credit of the petitioners, you muſt 
« ſuſpect, that a moſt horrid murder has been com- 
© mitted: An election there has certainly been, 
© whether it was a fair and natural election, your 
* Lordſhips are to inquire 3 for if it was carried on 
by undue methods and illegal practices, the right 
of the Peerage of Scotland has been murdered, our 
* conſtitution has got, I am afraid, a mortal ſtab : 
I am perſuaded none of your Lordſhips are of opi- 
nion, that the petitioners are perſons whoſe infor- 


mation is not in the leaſt to be depended on; and 


in ſuch a caſe, upon ſuch an information, will 
* your Lordſhips refuſe to make any inquiry, be- 
* cauſe they cannot inform you of the particular per- 
© ſons concerned in this murder, and of all the par- 
* ticular circumſtances how it was committed ? For 


* God's ſake, my Lords, conſider what an injury 
Vor. XII. li * will 
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will be done, by ſuch a refuſal, to the nation in ge- 
ncral; what a public ſlur will be thrown upon the 
honour of this houſe, and upon the juſtice of our 
proceedings. | 

In ſhore, my Lords, the honour of this houſe, 
as well as the independency of Parliament, is, in 
my. opinion, ſo much concerned in the affair now 
before us, the complaint is fo well ſupported, the 
grievance fo fully and fo particularly ſet forth, and 
a redreſs {o loudly and fo generally, as well as par- 
ticularly called for, that if we do not inquire ſtrict. 
ly into. this affair, I ſhall hardly expect that this 
houſe will ever for the future inquire into the com- 
« plaints of any ſubject, or of any number of ſub. 
« je&s; and if the other houſe follow the example of 
* this, where then ſhall the ſubjects go to complain? 
© Na where can they go, my Lords, but to the 
foot of the throne, which they cannot approach, 
but when the miniſters pleaſe to give them leave; 
and then, I am ſure it muſt be granted, that the 
ſubjects of this once happy and free nation, will 
be reduced to the ſame ſtate with the ſubjects of 
the moſt abſolute, the moſt laviſh monarchy on 
earth.“ 
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To this it was replied as follows, viz, 


* My Lords, by the motion which the noble 
Lord was pleaſed to make to us, I muſt think, 
* that the only queſtion now before us is, Whether 
the petitioners have complied with the laſt order 
* of this houſe, or no? If they have, your Lord- 
* ſhips muſt diſagree to the reſolution propoſed ; it 
they have not, you cannot avoid agreeing to it. 
This is the only queſtion now in hand, and there- 
fore I muſt think it very irregular, to lanch out 
into other matters, but ſtil] more irregular, to bring 
any arguments which may ſeem to impeach the 
* juſtice or the property of an order already agreed 
| to. 
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© to. Now, my Lords, as to the queſtion. I have 
* read, I have thoroughly conſidered, both your 
* Lordſhips order, and the anſwer now before us, 
and I mult really be of opinion, that the petitioners 
* have not complied with any one part of your 
* Lordſhips order : By that order, they are deſired 
to give us inſtances of the illegal practices com- 
© plained of; and in anſwer to this they tell us, that 
* ſome were bribed with ready money, ſome with 
* offices, or with releaſes of debts, due by them to 
* the crown, and ſome with promiſes ; and they ſeem 
to infinuate, that others might be terrified, by 
* calling the liſt propoſed to them, the King's liſt ; 
* or by the regiment that was drawn up near the 
place of election: Is there in all this one particular 
* inſtance? Is there any thing, but what every Lord 
in this houſe muſt have known before he ſaw this 
* anfwer? Surely, if any illegal practices are made 
* ufe of, for influencing any clectlon, thoſe practices 
muſt conſiſt either in bribing or threatening the 
* eletors; they can conſiſt in nothing elſe z and I 
* muſt think that your Lordſhips intended, by that 
* order, to be informed of ſomething more than you 
* knew, when that order was made : You certainly 
did; and as the petitioners have given you no 
* farther knowledge or information, it cannot ſurely 
be faid, that they have complied with that part of 

© your Lordſhips order. | 
* It may perhaps be impoſlible for the petitioners 
to give us any particular inſtances of bribery, or 
* of menaces, without naming theperſons who gave, 
* or the perſons who received the bribes ; without 
* naming the perſons who threatened, or the perſons 
* who were threatened; but, my Lords, is not this 
the very reaſon why you joined the two in one 
order? Tou were ſenſible, that particular inſtances 
could not be given, without naming the perſons z 
and therefore, that the petitioners might not miſ- 
* take your meaning, * ordered them to give mo 
+2 the 
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the perſons names, as well as the inſtances ; and 
if it be impoſſible for them to give any perſon's 
name, it is certainly equally impoſſible for them 
to give you any inſtances either of bribery or 
threatening z but this being contrary to what they 
have told you in their petition, I muſt therefore 
conclude, that they know ſome of the perſon's 
names, but refuſe to comply with your Lordſhip's 
order in that reſpect 3; and indeed, they have taken 
care, not to affirm poſitively in any part of the 
anſwer now before us, that they do nat know any 
of the perſons names; for when they ſay, that 
were they to act both as accuſers and witneſſes, it 
would be impoſſible for them to inform your Lord- 
ſhips, who were the perſons, that in the courſe of 
this examination, and from the teftimony of fu- 
ture evidences, may appear to have been concern- 
ed in the abovementioned practices; it cannot be 
preſumed, that they mean to ſay more than that 
they do not know all the perſons that, by ſuch ex- 
amination, may appear to have been concerned; 
but ſtil] they may know ſome of the perſons, they 
muſt know ſome of them, otherwiſe they could 
not have faid in their petition, that they were 
ready to lay inſtances of illegal practices before 
this houſe; and therefore, it cannot be ſaid, that 
they have complied with your Lordſhip's order, 
's far as was poſſible for them to comply with the 
ame, E 

I ſhall grant, my Lords, that it is not legal to 
leave any regular troops in a place where an 
election is to be, or to march any troops to ſuch a 
place, at the time of an eleCtion, unleſs there ap- 
pear ſome very good reaſon for ſo doing; But if 
tumults and riots ſhould happen, or if the mag! 
ſtrates of the place ſhould receive certain informa- 
tion, that ſome ſuch were intended, they might 
certainly call in his Majeſty's troops, for the pre- 


ſervation and quiet of his Majeſty's ſubjects; _ 
* * L | = : 
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if any inquiry ſhould be made into this affair, 
which upon this very account, I wiſh there may, 
it will be made appear, that there was very good 
reaſon, for having that regiment near the place of 
election, and that whatever they did, was done by 
a proper and a legal order: But if it were other- 


wiſe, if there was any thing illegal done by the 


regiment, the officer who commanded that reg'- 
ment at tne time, is the firſt perſon to anſwer for 
it, and muſt be preſumed guilty, till he can cleat 
himſelf, by ſhewing that he had orders from a ſu- 
perior officer for what he did, and ſuch orders too 
as he could not diſcover to be illegal; for if the 
orders ſhould, upon the very face of them, appear 
to be contrary to law, I do not think ſuch orders 
would juſtify the officer who obeyed them : The 
petitioners therefore, ought certainly to have named 
the officer who commanded that regiment, as one 
of the perſons guilty of the illegal practices they 
complain of ; and that it was in their power to do 
this, is, I think, acknowledged of all ſides. From 
all which it is, in my opinion, evident, that the 
petitioners have not in any reſpect, complied with 
your Lordſhips order; and therefore you muſt 
certainly agree with the noble Lord, in the reſo- 
lution he has been pleaſed ro propoſe. 

But now, my Lords, as ſome things have been 
thrown out, even in this debate, againſt the order 
agreed to by this houſe, I hope your Lordſhips 
will give me leave to add a few words in vindica- 
tion of your order. I ſhall agree with the noble 
Lord, that, by our law, no man is to be loaded 
with what is properly called an accufation, without 
the oath of ſome witneſs ; but then, before that 
accuſation, which at common law is called an in- 
dictment, can be drawn up; before any witneſs 
can be examined, the perſon's name, and likewiſe 
the particular crime with which he is charged, muſt 


© be made known to the court, or to ſome perſon 
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belonging to the court, and intruſted by the court 


for that purpoſe; upon this information, the in- 
£ dictment is formed, and the witneſſes are examin- 
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ed before the grand jury, in order to their finding 
the bill: This is the courſe at common law, and 
this is a method, which ought to be followed in all 
courts, and in all caſes relating to the puniſhment 
of crimes. This is the very method which this 
houſe now deſires to follow ; we only want ſuch an 
information, as may enable us to form or draw up 
an accuſation, and then we are to examine wit- 
neſſes, to ſee if there is any ground for the accuſa- 
tion, to ſee if there is any reaſon for proceeding 
farther in the proſecution. 

With reſpe& to inquiries into crimes or miſde- 
meanors, either before this houſe or the other, 1 
do not, my Lords, remember to have heard, that 
there was ever any ſuch inquiry ſet, up in either 
houſe, unleſs where the perſons were named, and 
the practices particularly ſet forth, by thoſe who 
deſired the inquiry; or that both were ſo particu- 
larly deſcribed, that every member might eaſily and 
certainly judge, who were the perſons pointed at, 
and what were the crimes they were to be accuſed 
of : I have often heard it ſaid that compariſons go 
upon all four, but the compariſon made between 
the inquiry now propoſed, and the inquiry lately 
made, relating to the South-/ea company, is a com- 
pariſon, which is ſo far from going upon all four, 
that it has not ſo much as one leg to put to the 
ground. In the Souh-ſea inquiry, the diſpoſal of 
the eſtates of thoſe who were the directors of that 
company in the year 1720, was a fact particularly 
mentioned, and the fact propoſed to be inquired 
into : and as that money was under the manage- 


ment, and muſt have been diſpoſed of by thoſe 
who were afterwards directors of that company, 


if any frauds had been committed in the diſpoſal 
of that money, they were the only perſons r 
10 . cou 
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could be guilty, the only per ſons that could he pro- 
ſecuted, and their names were well known ; fo 
that in that caſe, the names of the perſons were 
known, and the particular inſtance, the particular 
fact to be inquired into, was mentioned ia the very 
reſolution of this houſe 3 and in that caſe it hap- 
pened, that after we had given the South-/ea com- 
pany a great deal of trouble, after we had given 
ſeveral private gentlemen a great deal of trouble, 
we at laſt found we had proceeded to an inquiry 
a little too raſhly, and without any ſolid grounds 
which I am convinced, would be the event of rhe 
inquiry now propoled, if we ſhould enter upon it 
without any farther information than we have at 
preſent. 

* With reſpect, my Lords, to what has been ſaid 
about the duty of a coroner, I muſt be of opi- 
nion, that if perſons of the beſt character ſhould 
come and inform him, that a murder had been 
committed, the body buried, and the murder con- 
cealed, and yet ſhould refuſe to give him the leaſt 
hint of the perſons ſuppoſed to be guilty 3 or the 
leaſt circumſtance, by which the coroner could 
judge of the grounds of their ſuſpicion ; I fav, 
my Lords, that if a coroner ſhould, upon ſuch a 
general information, order the body to be taken 
up and give the relations and friends of the de- 
ceaſed a great deal of trouble, he would be very 
much blamed ; and would have great reaſon to be 
aſhamed of his weakneſs and credulity; if at laſt it 
ſhould appear, that the deceaſed had died a fair and 
a natural death: Nay, even tho? his informers had 
told him in general, that they had heard the de- 
ceaſed was certainly murdered by poiſon, without 
telling him by whom, at what time, or in what 
manner adminiſtered, ſuch a general circumſtance 
would no way excuſe the coroner's officious in- 
quiry. 
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© If it were poſſible, my Lords, to judge, in the 
preſent caſe, of the truth of facts, without know- 
ing the names of the perſons ſaid to have been con- 
cerned in thoſe facts; then the latter part of your 
Lordſhips order would have been uſeleſs, and con- 
ſequently, would in ſo far have been improper ; 
but in the caſe before us, without knowing the per- 
ſons names, ſaid to have been concerned in the 
practices complained of, it is impoſſible for us, 
upon our own judgment, to determine, whether we 
have any ground to preſume that thoſe facts were 
really committed, becauſe it is upon the characters 
and circumſtances of the perſons ſaid to be con- 
cerned, that our judgment mult in this caſe prin- 
cipally depend; and I am ſure, without a ſtrong 
preſumption of the truth of the facts complained 
of, it would be wrong in us to enter into an in— 
quiry: This I take to be the true reaſon, why we 
deſired to have the perſons names, why we agreed 
to that order as it now ſtands; and therefore [ 
cannot ſee how any Lord who was for that order, 
can be for our proceeding to an inquiry into this 
affair, till that order be fully complied with. 

* There is no man, my Lords, can have a greater 
regard for the noble Lords petitioners, than I 
have; no man can have a greater regard for their 
opinion, as to the veracity or the probability of 
what they relate, than I ſhall have upon this and 
every other occaſion ; but I hope they will excuſe 
me, for not allowing my behaviour in this houſe to 
be directed by their opinion: If they have a mind 
that I ſhould be of their opinion, if they have a 
mind that I ſhould believe the facts they relate, 
as their relation does not proceed from their own 
knowledge, they muſt give me the particular rea- 
ſons, they muſt give me the particular circum- 
ſtances, upon which they have founded their opi- 
nion, as to the truth or probability of what they 
relate; then, and not till then, I ſhall be able to 
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© form ſome opinion of my own; and till I can 
form an opinion of my own, till I can convince 
* myſelf, that there is at leaſt a high probability 
that ſome illegal practices were made uſe of at 
© the late election of Peers for Scotland, I cannot 
* agree to our entering upon an inquiry into that 
« affair, 

I hope, my Lords, I have as great a regard 
for the honour of this houſe, as any Lord can 
have; but for this very reaſon, I cannot yet agree 
to any inquiry into this affair: I think it inconſiſtent 
* with the honour and dignity of this houſe, to enter 
* raſhly into any meaſure; I think it inconſiſtent 
© with that regard we ought to have for the eaſe 
© and tranquility of the ſubject, to enter into a ſo- 
* lemn inquiry into ſuppoſed crimes, without very 
* ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect, that ſome ſuch were 
really committed; for by all ſuch inquiries, ſome 
particular men mult be put to great trouble and 
* expence, and by raiſing a general ferment, the 
* tranquility of the whole nation will be diſturbed. 
© I likewiſe hope, my Lords, I have as great a ve- 
* neration for the independency of Parliament as 
* any man; but as we ought to be independent of 
the crown or the miniſters, ſo we ought not to 
depend upon the opinion of any number of ſub- 
jects, nor ought we to depend upon vulgar rumours, 
* or general clamours: I do not know, that there 
is in the preſent caſe, any general clamour for an 
© inquiry, at leaſt I have never heard of any ſuch; 
but if there were, we are not for that reaſon to 
proceed to an inquiry: No, my Lords, we ought 
* coolly to examine the grounds, the foundations of 
* that clamour, and if we find it has been artfully 
* raiſed, without any ſolid foundation, we ought to 
* deſpiſe it; for if neglected and contemned, it will 
* ſink, it will evaniſh of courſe. I beg pardon, for 
* taking up ſo much of your Lordſhips time, about 
what I really think is not the queſtion before us at 

«* preſent 3 
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© preſent ; but I have ſo great a regard for the ho- 
* nour of this houſe, that I thought myſelf obliged 
© to ſay ſomething by way of reply, in vindication 
of an order of this houſe, ſo ſolemnly agreed to; 
and therefore I hope your Lordſhips will excuſe 
me. 


The Queſtion was then put for a reſolution, ac- 
cording to the motion above- mentioned, which was 
agreed to upon a diviſion, by go to 47. 


This motion was made by the Earl of Cholmonde- 
ley, and was ſupported by the Duke of Newcaſtle 
and the Lord Hervey; and it was oppoſed by the 
Lord Bathurſt, the Earl of Cheſterfield, the Lord 
Gower, the Earl of Abingdon, and the Earl of Straf- 
ford, 


Againſt this reſolution, the following proteſt was 
entered upon the journals, viz, 


Diſſentient. 


Somerſet, Tadcaſter, Maynard. 
I, Ecauſe it was agreed in the debate, conform- 

B able to the rules of reaſon, that no impoſſi- 
bility was required from the Lords petitioners ; and 
tho? we allow that they have not literally complied 
with the order, yet we think the aſſertion in their 
anſwer, that it is impoſſible for them to inform the 
houſe who are the perſons, that in the courſe of the 
examination, and from the teſtimony of future evi- 
dences, may appear to have been concerned, was ſut- 
ficient to ſatisfy the houſe, that they have not wil- 
fully diſobeyed the order. 

And from the nature of things, we conceive it 
impraCticable for the Lords petitioners, to name all 
the perſons, who may be concerned in thoſe illegal 

proceed- 
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proceedings; for although the offers of places, pen- 
ſions and other gratuities, muſt be preſumed to come 
from perſons in power, yet ſuch offers may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed, to be conveyed by under-agents ; 
and we mult alſo obſerve, that if thoſe under agents 
ſhould be publicly named before examination, they 
may either be prevailed upon to abſcond, or to take 
the whole upon themſelves, to ſcreen offenders, of 
higher rank, 

We muſt farther declare, it is our opinion, that 
ſuch corrupt and dark deſigns as are ſpecified in the 
anſwer, may have been carried on with that ſecrecy 
and dexterity, that altho* a moral certainty may ap- 
pear, of their having been executed, the perſons con- 
cerned in the execution may never be diſcovered 3 
yet this good effect might have ariſen from the in- 
quiry, that the legiſlature would have found means 
to prevent ſuch pernicious practices for the future; 
and even in that caſe, the Lords petitioners, by bring- 
ing this affair before the houſe, would have done a 
real ſervice to the Peerage of Scotland, to this high 


court of judicature, and to the whole united king- 
dom, 


2, Beeauſe we can no way conceive, that the 
going on upon this examination, without having the 
names of the perſons produced, could be attended 
with any poſſi ble injuſtice to, or hardſhip upon, thoſe 
who might afterwards be named by the evidence 
on the contrary we are perſuaded, that ſuch perſons 
would have an advantage, which could not happen 
in any other courſe of proceeding ; the whole matter 
of the accuſation would lie open to them, the wit- 
neſſes againſt them will be known, who could not 
afterwards be ſuffered to vary from their teſtimony, 
and the houſe would in juſtice allow ſuch perſons a 
full time to anſwer the accuſation, and to bring up 
wirneſſes (if neceſſary) to prove their innocence. 

Neither 
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Neither is this looked upon as an accuſation at pre- 

ſent; for (as it was juſtly obſerved) there are no 

accuſers, nor perſons accuſed; but we apprehend it 

to be the moſt proper ſubject for a Parliamentary 

N that can poſſibly be brought before this 
ouſe. 


3. However it may be neceſſary in the courſe of 
other proceedings, whether upon impeachments or 
appeals brought before this houſe, that all the perſons 
concerned ſhould be named, we can by no means 
think it neceſſary upon an inquiry, no final ſentence 
being then to be given, and thoſe rules which are 
conſiſtent with juſtice in the former caſes, muſt, in 
our opinion, tend to obſtruct all juſtice in the latter: 
We cannot conceive that an innocent perſon, who 
ſhould happen to be named in the courſe of ſuch an 
examination, can poſſibly be deprived of the means 
of making his innocence appear: But we can well 
foreſee, that guilty perſons ( and thoſe probably of 
the higheſt rank) may eſcape by ſuch a method ; 
which impoſing an impoſſibility on the informants, 
muſt, as we apprehend, tend to defeat all parliamen- 
tary inquiries, and therefore could not be, in our 
opinion, within the intention of the order. 


4. Becauſe the matters ſpecified in the anſwer are 
of ſuch a nature, as ſeem only proper to be examined 
in this houſe ; and had the Lords petitioners ſought a 
remedy any where elſe, they might have been juſtly 
cenſured : We apprehend therefore, that the pinning 
them down to the preciſe words of the order may be 
attended with this fatal conſequence, that all parlia- 
mentary inquiries may be rendered much more difh- 
cult hereafter ; which may probably give ſuch encour- 
agement to. corrupt miniſters, that they may be 
prompted to make the moſt dangerous attempts upon 
the conſtitution, and hope to come off with impunity : 
Such apprehenſions naturally ſuggeſt the melancholly 

reflections 


— 
* 


2 reflections, that our poſterity may ſee the time when 
10 ſome of thoſe Lords, who fit upon a more precarious 
it foot than the reſt of the houſe, having, through mo- 
oy tives of virtue and honour, oppoſed the evil deſigns 
Us of ſome future miniſter, for that, and that alone, may 

be excluded at an enſuing election; and though the 
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whole world may be ſenſible of the cauſe of their 

of excluſion, no remedy may be found, but their cafe 

* may become a ſubject of national concern, indigna- 

tion and reſentment. | 4 

ce Scarſdale, Strafford, Litchfield, | 

re Bruce, Abingdon, Beaufort, 

in Bolton, Boyle, Denbigh, ; 

r: Warrington, Thantt, Cobbam, | 

10 Bedford, Berkſhire, Bridgewater, 

an Suffolk, Aylesford, Angleſea, 

ns Shaftshury, Gower, Bathurſt, 

ell Cheſterfield, Huntingdon, Haverſbam, 

of Craven, Maſbam, Northampton, 

l; Coventry, Grahame, z Macclesfield, 

8, Foley, 

n- 

ur Immediately after this reſolution was agreed to, a Motion for 
motion was made to order, That the petition be diſmiſſing 
* diſmiſſed,” the petition 

re 

ed The argument for the motion was in ſubſtance as 

A follows, viz. 

8 My Lords, When the petition now before us Argument 

De vas firſt preſented, I was of opinion, that it was for the mo- 

4 © conceived in ſuch general and obſcure terms, as not on. 

fi- to deſerve, on in its own account the leaſt counte- 

* © nance or conſideration from this houſe; and I am 

Ve * perſuaded it was not on account of any matter con- 

Mn © tained in the petition, that your Lordſhips did not 

＋ reject it immediately upon its being preſented. The 

y | regard 

N 
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regard you have been pleaſed to ſhew it, was 
certainly on account of the noble Peers who fign it, 
and in this J heartily concurred, becauſe for all of 
them I have the greateft efteem : For this reaſon 
your Lordfhips were pleaſed to indulge them with 
© an opportunity to explain themſelves, and to clear 
« up that obſcurity in which their petition was in- 
© volved. This indulgence they have made uſe of, 
and in obedience to your Lordſhips order, they 
have endeavoured to explain themſelves; but that 
explanation is, in my opinion, as general, and as 
© obſcure as the petition which is thereby intended to 
be explained : Nay, in my opinion, the petition, 
© and the explanation, or anfwer to your Lordſhips 
« laſt order, ſeem to be a little inconſiſtent; for in 
the petition they complain of undue practices 
© ind fay, that they were ready to lay before us 
inſtances and proofs of thoſe undue practices; yet 
when we deſire them to give us ſome of the in- 
« ſtances of thoſe practices, and gave them all the 
time they could deſire for that purpoſe, they 
give us no one inſtance of any undue or ille- 


gal practices, they give us only ſome general 


* furmiſes, and tell us they cannot be more particular 
« wichqur ſtating themſelves as accuſers or witneſſes ; 
ſo that their complaint is now as obſcure as it was 
© at firſt, and there is now leſs reaſon to believe that 
there ever were any ſuch practices as they com- 
plain of. | 

* Notwithſtanding the obſcurity of the. petition, 
* notwithſtanding the inability of the petitioners to 
give us any inſtances of the illegal practices they 
complain of, yet, my Lords, the practices fo ob- 
ſcurely hinted at, ſeem to me to be of ſuch a dan- 
« gerous nature, and to affect the honour of this 
© houſe in ſuch a tender point, that I ſhould readily 
© agree to the inquiring into them, if from the very 
nature of the thing, there did not appear to me 


© ſufficient ground to believe that no ſuch practices 


* were 
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* were ever made uſe of ; for if it could be pre- 
* ſumed, that any fuch undue methods or illegal 
practices were made uſe of at the laſt election, that 
* preſumption muſt ariſe from the characters and 
* circumſtances of the perſons choſen compared with 
© the characters and circumſtances of the unſucceſs- 
* ful candidates: If the ſixteen noble Lords choſ- 
den to repreſent the Peerage of Scotland, or any 
* of them were perſons of a bad character, perſons 
* of inferior families or fortunes, or perſons of no 
merit, it might then be ſuppoſed, that ſome un- 
due methods had been made uſe of, to get ſuch per- 
* ſons returned as the repreſentatives of the Peerage 
* of Scotland in this houſe : But this is not the caſe at 
* preſent; the noble Peers who are choſen, and 
* who in conſequence of that choice, have now ſeats 
in this houſe, are noblemen of as great families, 
* and of as large properties as any in Scotland ; and 
as to their perſonal characters and merit, there are 
none of them that have ever been in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pected of any diſaffection to his Majeſty's govern- 
ment or family, and the qualifications and merit 
* of every one of them are fo well known, that it is 
© needleſs for me to enlarge upon them: Nay, I 
* will avoid it, becauſe they are preſent ; for I ver 
* well know, that even the moſt juſt and the mo 
elegant encomiums are offenſive to the ears of per- 
* ſons of real merit, and that the more merit they 
* have, the more offenſive always will that praiſe be 
* which is uttered in their preſence, 

Thus, my Lords, as no preſumption of any il- 
© legal practices having been committed, can be 
* drawn from the nature of the caſe before us, and as 
the petitioners, notwithſtanding the indulgence 
* granted them, have not been able to give us any 
* inſtance of ſuch practices, nor even any ſurmiles, 
but ſuch as are ſo general, that they cannot give 
the leaſt foundation for any accuſation, much leſs 
can they give a foundation for your Lordſhips to 

* bring 
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© bring the character of any perſon in queſtion ; 


* 
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therefore I muſt conclude that no ſuch practices 
were committed and the neceſſary conſequence 
of this muſt be to diſmiſs the petition. 

* But farther, my Lords, the petitioners do not 
even ſeem willing to comply with your Lordſhips 
order: for tho? they could not, perhaps, have men- 
tioned all the perſons, that might, from the exa- 
mination of witneſſes, have appeared guilty of the 
practices they complain of, yet ſurely, if any ſuch 
practices were made uſe of, ſome perſons muſt be 
ſuſpected at leaſt, to have been guilty of them, and 
the petitioners muſt have heard who they were that 
were ſuſpected to have been guilty; the names of 
thoſe perſons the petitioners might, and certainly 
would have given us, if they had intended to have 
complied with your Lordfſhips order; and their not 
doing ſo, I muſt look on as a contempt of, or at 
leaſt, an unwillingneſs to comply with your Lord- 
ſhips order, the natural conſequence of which muſt 
in all caſes be, to diſmiſs the petition of thoſe who 
ſhew any ſuch contempt or unwillingneſs. This 
the petitioners were ſenſible of, and therefore they, 


in the anſwer now before us, endeavour to excuſe 


themſelves, by ſaying, that they never intended 
to ſtate themſelves as accuſers of any perſon what- 
ever: Upon which I muſt obſerve, that if they 
do not intend to ſtate themſelves as accuſers, I do 
not ſee how we can ſtate ourſelves as judges z for 
we cannot certainly act the part both of accuſers 
and judges z nor ought we, I think, in any affair, 
to act the part of grand jury and judge, which 
would really be the cafe in the preſent affair, if we 
ſhould firſt examine witneſſes towards finding out 
who are the perſons guilty, and then fit as judges 
to try, and paſs ſentence upon the perſons, a- 
gainſt whom any ſuſpicion of guilt ſhall, by ſuch 


inquiry, be made appear, From all which, my 


Lords, 
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Lords, I muſt think, that we neither can nor ought 
© to proceed farther upon the petition beforeus ; and 
* unleſs your Lordſhips have a mind to ſubmit to 
© have the orders of this houſe contemned, or at leaſt 
explained in ſuch a manner as petitioners ſhall think 
fit, I am ſure you ought to diſmiſs it; therefore 
* I muſt move your Lordſhips to order, That the 


petition be diſmiſſed, 


To this it was anſwered in ſubſtance as follows, 


vi. 
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* My Lords, againſt the motions formerly made 
in the affair before us, I ſpoke with ſurpriſe, but 
againſt that now made, I ſpeak with concern : 
The preſent motion does not indeed ſurpriſe me, 
for it is what I expeCted, and what I eaſily perceiv- 
ed was intended by the motions already made; 
and as they were agreed to by this houſe, I am 
now obliged to think they were right: But the at- 
fair in hand, the petition now before us, is a mat- 
ter of ſo great conſequence to the honour and dig- 
nity of this houſe, to the very being of our conſtt- 
tution, that it is with the deepeſt concern, it is 
with the deepeſt ſorrow, I hear a motion made in 
this houſe for diſmiſſing ſuch a petition 3 and that 
upon no other foundation, but becauſe the petition- 
ers have not complied with an order of this houſe 
in a particular, in which they have, I think, very 
evidently ſhewn it was impoſſible for them ro com- 

ly: And my ſorrow is ſtill heightened by what 
| fave obſerved in the debate; for every Lord 


who has ſpoke upon one ſide in this affair, has 


made uſe of arguments to ſhew that it is im- 
proper or unneceſſary, for this houſe to enter into 
any enquiry about the illegal practices complain- 
ed of, ſo that if the motion now made be com- 
plied with, it is the laſt time I expect to hear 


any more of the affair now before us in this houſe : 
* an 
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and therefore I hope your Lordſhips will ex— 
cuſe me, if I repeat and endeavour to enforce 
ſoine of the Arguments made uſe of for ſhewing 
the neceſſity, as well as regularity, of making a 
ſtrict inquiry into this affair, and to anſwer ſome 
of the objections ſtarted upon this occaſion, 

By the arguments made uſe of upon this occa- 
ſion, it really ſeems to be the opinion of ſome 
Lords, that this houſe ought never to inquire into 
any illegal practices, if by ſuch inquiry an im- 
peachment, or any other Parliamentary proceed- 
ing, may become neceſſary for the puniſhment of 
private men, becauſe we are not, it is ſaid, to ſtate 
ourſelves both as accuſers and judges, we are not to 
act the part both of grand jury aud judge: But this 
argument, as it has no foundation either in law or 
the cuſtom of Parliament, will never, I hope, 
prevail, It is well known, my Lords, that by 
an inquiry, we neither ſtate ourſelves as accuſers, 
or Judges 3 we neither act the part of grand jury or 


judge; we act no part but that of the guardiansof 


che lives, the liberties, and the rights of our fel- 
low - ſubjects; and this part I hope this houſe will 
never refuſe to act upon any occaſion. If, upon any 
ſuch inquiry, a proſecution becomes neceſſary, the 
cuſtom has always been for ſome Lord to ſtand 


up in his place, and impeach in form thoſe who 


are ſuſpected to be the guilty criminals, or other- 
wiſe we deſire a conference with the other houſe, 
and at that conference we communicate to them 
what diſcoveries we have made by our inquiry; 
whereupon the other houſe -becames the accuſer, 
they act the part of the grand jury, and then we 


aſſume the character of judges, This is the me- 
- thodof proceeding in Parliament, and this method 


has been ſo often practiſed, and is ſo well known, 
that IJ am ſurpriſed to hear any ſuch argument 


made uſe of, againſt an inquiry into the illegal prac- 
tices now complained of. | bs 
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As we may inquire into any ſortof illegal practices 
* without ſtating ourſelves as accuſers or judges, ſo 
an inquiry may, in this houſe, as well as in the 
© other, proceed from, or be founded upon com- 
mon fame, upon the motion of any member when 
* ſeconded, or upon the petition of the ſufferer, by 
* ſuch practices. I ſhall grant, my Lords, that we 
are not to depend on, or to be directed by vulgar 
© rumours or general clamours;z becauſe illegal prac- 
© tices are generally reported and loudly exclaimed 
* againſt, we are not to conclude that they are cer- 
* tainly true; but I will ſay, my Lords, that a ge- 
* neral clamour is not only a foundation for an in- 
* quiry, but ſuch a foundation as we are obliged, 
both in honour and duty, to lay hold on; and in 
that inquiry we ought firſt to examine ſtrictly into 
the truth of the practices complained of, and pu- 
© niſh ſeverely the offenders, if the general report he 
found to be true; but if we find it to be intirely 
groundleſs, we ought then to inquire into the au- 
thors of it, in order to puniſh thoſe who diſturb 
the nation by ſuch artful and groundleſs reports. 
General clamours ought never to be contemned, 
the people ought to be ſatisfied ; it is one of the 
© chief ends of our meeting in this houſe, and in ſuch 
* caſes there 1s no way of ſatisfying the people, but 
by a ſtrict inquiry, and a ſevere puniſhment u 
the guilty ; for guilty perſons there muſt neceſſarily 
© be, upon all ſuch occaſions, either of one ſide or 
the other. 

That inquiries have been ſet up in this houſe up- 
© on a bare motion, is not to be controverted, be- 
* cauſe the inquiry already mentioned, in relation to 
© the South-ſea company, had no foundation but a 
© bare motion, which was indeed ſupported by a 


* general clamour of unfair practices, but was with- 


out any particular ſuggeſtion of fraud: And by 
* that inquiry, my 2 ſome very odd 3 
. * di 
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did appear; but the inquiry's ending as it did, was 
very far from proceeding from our having gone 
raſhly into it, but from our not going ſo far as we 
ought to have gone ; for we found the affair we 
had reſolved to inquire into, ſo blended with the 
other affairs of that company, that there was no 
getting to the bottom of it, without a general 
ſearch into all the affairs of that company, from the 
year 1720 : This general ſearch, your Lordſhip's 
mult remember, was propoſed, and if had been 
agreed to, Iam convinced that inquiry would not 
have ended ſo ſmoothly as it did. But that there 
was any thing more particular, either with reſpect 
to the thing to be inquired into, or the perſons who 
might ſuffer by it in that inquiry, than in what is 
now propoſed, I am ſurpriſed to hear ; for as to 
the thing to be inquired into, it is very certain, 
that there was not one inſtance of fraud, or of any 
thing that was illegal, ſo much as mentioned: 
T he only thing propoſed to be inquired into, was 
the diſpoſal of a ſum of money; and if the propo- 
ſition now made had been only to inquire into the 
late election of Peers for Scotland, without men- 
tioning any illegal practices, it would have been in 
this reſpect no more general than that inquiry; but 
as it ſtands at preſent, it is certainly much more 
particular. | | 
Then as to the perſons, it is very certain, no 
man was in that caſe particularly named or par- 
ticularly deſcribed 3. there were many others, who 
might have been concerned in the frauds beſide the 
directors; ſome of their ſuperiors, ſome of thoſe 
who direct the directors; one of the directors of 
the nation might 1 have been found to have 
been concerned; and if any frauds had been diſ- 
covered, it would very probably have been found, 
that ſome inferior perſons, ſome of the ſervants of 
that company, had been likewiſe concerned, for 
directors ſeldom act without tools; and it _ 
have 
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© have as probably been found, that ſome of the di- 
rectors were intirely innocent, unleſs this houſe 
had reſolved to make another precedent of doing 
« juſtice by the lump, which I hope we ſhall ne- 
ver again have any occaſion for; ſo that there is 
not the leaſt pretence to ſay, that the perſons, who 
* might appear to be guilty, were in that caſe any 
* way more particularly known than they are in the 
« preſent: On the contrary, the perſons guilty in 
the preſent caſe, if there are any, are much more 
particularly pointed at: In the preſent caſe, there 
* could be no inferior perſons concerned, they muſt 
© be perſons of ſome rank in the world ; fome of 
them mult be perſons who have a great deal more 
of his Majeſty's ear then they deſerve, and much 
more than this houſe ought to permit them to en- 
joy: It cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch mean per- 
ſons, or ſuch a number of perſons, were con- 
cerned in the illegal practices now complained of, 
as muſt have been ſuppoſed to have been concern- 
ed in the management and direction of the South- 
© ſea company's affairs; and therefore it muſt be 
granted, that the perſons who may, by an inquiry, 
be found to be guilty, are much more particular- 
ly pointed to in the preſent caſe, than they were in 
the other. 

That Parliamentary inquiries have been often 
founded on a petition from the perſons injured, 
© will not, I am ſure, be controverted. The in- 
* quiry into the South-/ea company's affairs, after the 
* famous year 1720 ; the late inquiries into the af- 
fairs of the Charitable Corporation, and the K- 
Buildings company, are ſo many recent teſtimo- 
© nies of this cuſtom: But, my Lords, was it ever 
© before deſired or inſiſted on, that the petitioners 
© ſhould give particular inſtances of the frauds or 
illegal practices they complained of? Was it ever 
© inſiſted on, that they ſhould give the names of 
the particular perſons they ſuppoſed to be guilty? 
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No, my Lords, it never was; and ſhall the peti- 
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tioners, in the preſent caſe, becauſe they are men 
of as high quality, and as much injured as any 
that ever preſented a petition to Parliament; 
becauſe the injury they complain of, is of as 
high and as dangerous a nature, as any that was 
ever complained of to Parliament; and becauſe 
the practices they complain of, are as generally 
believed, and as much exclaimed againſt as ever 
any practices were in this, or any other nation; 
ſhall they, I ſay, for theſe reaſons be obliged to 
do more than was ever deſired of any petitioners ? 
Shall their petition be rejected, unleſs they will 
ſubje& themſelves to the trouble, the expence and 
the danger, of becoming the actual accuſers of 
thoſe they ſuſpect to be guilty ? 
What 1s at preſent meant by our own judgment, 
or our own opinion, I cannot comprehend ; I hope 
every one of your Lordſhips will vote in this af- 
fair as you do in every other, according to your 
own judgment, and not according to the judgment 
or direction of any other perſon, either without 
doors or within, What ſome Lords may ſuppoſe 
to be neceſſary, towards forming a judgment of 
their own in the preſent caſe, I do not know; but 
I am very ſure that in private life, if a gentleman 
ſhould relate a fact, and ſay he had it from ſuch 
authority as he could depend on, it would not be 
conſiſtent with common decency to tell him, I can 
give no credit to what you relate; nay, I will not 
{o much as be at the pains to inquire into the truth 
of it, unleſs you give me your authority. Conſi- 
der, my Lords, what are the authorities to be gi- 
ven 1n the preſent caſe, and the only authorities 
that can be given. The noble Lords, the petiti- 
oners, have told us, that they have certain infor- 
mation of undue and illegal practices made uſe of, 
towards engaging Peers to vote for a liſt at thelaſt 
election: The only authority they can give = 
| * this 
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this allegation, is the perſons who told them ſo, 
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and thole are the very perſons they d-fire to have 


examined at your Lordſhips bar: Surely your 


Lordſhips would not have them to give you that 
authority at preſent, you would not have them 
now to give you the names of their informers; 
that would indeed be a diſcovery of evidence, the 
moſt open that was ever made, and more open 
than was ever deſired from any plaintiff in this 


world: This therefore is not ſurely what the noble 


Lords would have, towards aſſiſting them to form 
a judgment of their own in the preſent caſe ; am! 
yet it this be not what they want, I really cannot 
comprehend what they would have. 


* In all caſes, my Lords, where a parliamentary 


inquiry has been petitioned for, the members ne- 
ver had, nor ever deſired any thing towards ſorm- 
ing a judgment, Whether the inquiry was neceſ- 
ſary or no, but only the character and credit of 
the petitioners, and the nature of the caſe, as it 
was repreſented in the petition ? In the preſent 
caſe, the character and credit of the petitioners, 
are as much to be depended on, as the character 
and credit of any that ever were petitioners in ei- 


ther houſe of parliament z and what they relate is 


rendered ſtill more probable, by the very nature 
of the thing, and by the experience of paſt elec- 
tions, ever ſince the union. I have a great regard 
for the ſixteen noble Lords, who now repreſent the 
Peerage of Scotland in this houſe; I know they 
are noblemen of great worth, and of as great fa- 
milies and properties as any in Scotland : But this 
is not the caſe in queſtion 3 and it we look back 
upon all former elections in Scotland, we mult 
think it very ſtrange, that the ſixteen Peers cho- 
ſen, have always been of a miniſterial complexion, 
almoſt without exception; and if the complexion 
of any of them altered, during the continuance of 
the Parliament, we have always found them left 
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out at the next election; nay, upon all changes of 
miniſters, we have found the election of Peers in 
Scotland take a new and a general turn: This could 
not, in my opinion, have happened without ſome- 
thing of a very extraordinary miniſterial influence 
on that election; and this extraordinary influence 
cannot be obtained, without ſome undue methods 
and illegal practices: Nay, it is natural to ſup- 
poſe, that if he is not a man of more virtue than 
miniſters uſually have, a miniſter will always make 
uſe of the power and the favours of the crown, 
which are at his diſpoſal, to get ſuch a ſet of Peers 
returned from Scotland as he ſhall approve of; fo 
that from the nature of the thing, as well as from 
paſt experience, we have all the reaſon in the world 
to believe, there have been ſome illegal practices 
made uſe of at the laſt election; and as the honour 
of this houſe, as well as the preſervation of the 
conſtitution, 1s deeply concerned in preventing ſùch 
practices; as ſuch practices cannot be prevented 
by our ordinary courts of law, an inquiry into 
this affair is now, I think, become abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary. : d 

As I have been ſurpriſed at many things I have 
heard in the courſe of our debates on this affair, 
ſo, my Lords, I am not a little ſurpriſed at hear- 
ing it ſtill inſiſted on, that the petitioners have 
given us no inſtances of any illegal practices, nor 
* any information but what we knew before. Could 
* any of your Lordſhips, could any man breathing, 
6. ſuppoſe, that men. would have been ſo audacious 
as to make uſe of his Majeſty's name to over-awe 
the election of the ſixteen Peers for Scotland? Or 
that they would have dared to ſay, that his Ma- 
* jeſty ever intermeddled in elections, or approved 
of one lilt, or of one candidate more than another? 
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© Is not this an inſtance of the moſt dangerous and 


the moſt criminal nature? Threats of private ma- 
* lice or revenge might have been uſed, and even 
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the making of ſuch would have been a high miſ- 
demeanor ; but in matters of election, to threaten 
royal reſentment, is, in my opinion, high-treaſon. 
Such a practice I cannot but ſpeak of with awe, 
becauſe of the great name that was uſed ; but it is 
a practice Iwill ſpeak of with indignation, becauſe 
of the great name that was thereby abuſed: To 
make uſe of the King's name, for ſupporting or 
recommending a liſt made up by miniſters, was a 
moſt abominable and a moſt treaſonable practice: 
His majeſty's name ought never to be mentioned 
in any thing, but what is as pure and as incorrupt- 
ed as the gold on which his image is ſtampt; and 
to mix any braſs, or any miniſterial metal, with 
what bears the ſacred name of Majeſty, is certain- 
ly a moſt heinous crime, it is the molt treaſonable 
ſort of falſe coining : The honour and dignity of 
this houſe call upon vs for an inquiry, the preſer- 
vation of the conſtitution, and the general yoice of 
the people call upon us for an inquiry ; the whole 
Peerage of Scotland, which has been ſo much in- 
jured, calls upon us for an inquiry; and this in- 
ſtance ſhews us, that if we have a due reſpect for 
the honour and ſafety of the King, which all your 
Lordſhips certainly have, we muſt immediately 
enter upon an inquiry. ö 

If any undue influence was made uſe of upon 
an election, it was very natural, my Lords, to 
ſuppoſe that it chiefly conſiſted in bribery ; bur 
could any man ſuppoſe, that the offices and em- 
ployments under the crown, or the munificence of 
the crown, which ought only to be the reward of 
virtue and public ſervice, would have been made 
uſe of to corrupt voters at an election for Parlia- 
ment? Or that the money and eſtate of the crown, 
that which ought to be applied only to the ſupport 
of the honour and dignity of the royal Family, 
would have been converted to the deſtruction of 
the conſtitution ? This is not only bribery, but the 
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moſt treaſonable, the moſt terrible ſort of bribery. 
In this reſpe& then, the petitioners have told us 


* what we did not know, what none of us could ſup- 


* 
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poſe; and of this they have given us inſtances in as 
particular a manner as it was poſſible, without a 
diſcovery of evidence, or ftating themſelves as ac- 
cuſers of particular perſons, neither of which was 
ever deſired of thoſe who petitioned for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. | 
The grievance now complained of my Lords, 
is far from being new or unexpected; even at the 
time of the Union it was apprehended, that the e- 
lection of the ſixteen Beers for Scotland, would al- 
ways be under the direction of the miniſters for 
the time being: What has ſince happened has ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn, that thoſe apprehenſions were not 
without foundation; and if this petition ſhould be 
rejected, it may be expected, that the election of 
the ſixteen Peers for Scotland, will ſoon come to be 
like the election of our Biſhops; a Conge d' Elire 
will iſſue, and will as punctually be complied with, 
in the one caſe as in the other, But the condition 
of the Peers for Scotland, will be much worſe than 
that of the reverend bench; for the reverend Lords 
the Prelates, have their ſeats in this houſe for life, 
even the King cannot take that honour from them; 
whereas the Peers for Scotland mult always depend 
upon the miniſters, for the continuance of their 
ſeats in this houſe, and will be ſtript of that lio- 
nour as ſoon as the Parliament is diſſolved, if they 
ever refuſe to vote according to miniſterial direc- 
tion. 
A parliamentary inquiry does not ſeem to me, 
my Lords, to be attended with any ſuch grievous 
conſequences as has been repreſented. It may, *tis 
true, put ſome private gentlemen to ſome trouble 
and expence 3 but as the ſafety of their country is, 
in ſuch inquiries, generally very much concerned, 
I am ſure it is in this, therefore, that trouble and 
| * Expence 
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expence Ought not, lam perſuaded it will not be 
regarded: And as to the putting the nation in a 
ferment, I am ſure in the preſent caſe, our going 
upon an inquiry will put the nation into no fer- 
ment; but our refuſing to make any inquiry, will 
certainly put the whole nation, and particularly, 
Scotland, into a very great ferment. We ought _* 
to conlider, my Lords, the danger the whole na- 
tion Was expoſed to, by a molt unjuſt rebellion 
raiſed in that country againſt his late Majeſty; but 
if the Peerage of that country ſhould find them- 
{elves oppreſſed by a miniſter, and ſhould find 
that no juſtice could be expected from this 
houſe, it may raiſe another rebellion, or rather 
an inſurrection, in that country; and as they 
would then have truth and juſtice on their ſide, it 
would naturally procure them the hearts of all the 
people of England, and, I am afraid, moſt of the 
hands. 
* If the petition now before us, my Lords, were 
a petition that regarded only the rights or the pri- 
vileges of the petitioners, their not having com- 
plied with your Lordſhips order, in the moſt full 
and ample manner, might perhaps be a reaſon 
for your diſmiſſing the petition ; but as it regards 
the honour and dignity of this houſe, as much 
as it does the rights and privileges of the peti- 
tioners, your Lordſhips ought not, you cannot 
I think, in honour diſmiſs the petition, on ac- 
count of their not having complied fully and ex- 
actly with your order: On the contrary, you 
ought in my opinion, to retain it, that it may 
ſerve as the ground-work of an inquiry; and 
though you cannot now have from the petition- 
ers all the information you deſire, you ought, in 
the carrying on of that inquiry, to take all the 
information and aſſiſtance they can and are willing 
to give you, with reſpect to the witneſſes it may 
be 
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© be proper to examine upon that inquiry. If, by 
this method, any illegal practices ſhould be diſco- 
« vered; if, by their aſſiſtance, any great criminals 
< ſhould be brought to condign puniſhment, and 
thereby the honour and dignity of this houſe vin- 
* dicated, and the independency of Parliament ſe- 
* cured, they will highly deſerve, not only your 
* Lordſhips excuſe, for their non-compliance with 
* your laſt order, but your Lordſhips thanks for the 
« ſervice they have done to their country; and there- 
© fore I hope the noble Lord will wave his motion, 
and let us proceed to the appointing a day to in- 
gquire into the illegal practices complained of, by 


* the whole nation in general, as well as by the pe- 
< titioners in particular. 


The reply was as follows, viz. 


According to the Method we have lately fal- 
© len into, I am afraid, my Lords, we ſhall ne- 
ver be able to come to the end of any debate. 
If, upon every new motion in any affair, Lords 
* ſhall take the liberty to enter into former debates, 
to reſume all the arguments they have, upon for- 
mer motions, made uſe of, and find fault with 
© thoſe orders and reſolutions, which have been not 
* only agreed to, but agreed to by a great ma- 
jority of this houſe, this will naturally provoke 


. © other Lords to juſtify what they had before given 


their conſent to; this may probably occaſion a 
reply; and at this rate, we ſhall have the whole 
< buſineſs of the ſeſſion, perhaps, brought in and re- 
< peated in every new debate: I hope every one of 
* your Lordſhips will conſider, what an endleſs in- 
© tricate labyrinth this may involve us in, and will 


therefore keep a little more cloſe to the queſtion in 
* hand, 
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My Lords, in the preſent affair your Lordſhips 
made an order, that the petitioners ſhould lay be- 
fore this houſe, in writing, inſtances of thoſe un- 
due methods and illegal practices upon which they 
intended to proceed, and the names of the perſons 
they ſuſpected to have been guilty of ſuch undue 
methods and illegal practices; and for this purpoſe 
your Lordſhips gave them ſuch a ſufficient time, 
that even they themſelves have not found fault with 
it: This order they have not complied with, your 
Lordſhips have already, by a great majority, re- 
ſolved, that they have not complied with it; and 
is not che diſmiſſing of their petition, a natural 
conſequence of that diſobedience in them, and of 
this reſolution which your Lordſhips have already 
agreed to? I ſhall not, my Lords, enter into a 
vindication of that order, or of that reſolution, be- 
cauſe I ſhould thereby fall into that error, which I 
find fault with in others: But allow me to ſay, my 
Lords, that the petitioners might have told us 
who it was, or at leaſt, who they ſuſpected it was, 
that made uſe of the King's name for inducing 
any Lord in Scotland to vote for a liſt ; and they 
might have told us, who it was that promiſed or 
gave money, or other reward, for voting for a liſt, 
without telling us the names of the perſons with 
whom ſuch arguments were made uſe of; and this 
I am perſuaded, your Lordſhips were fully con- 
vinced of, before you agreed to that reſolution you 
have juſt now come to. 

* As the diſmiſſing of the petition is therefore a 
natural conſequence of the reſolution your Lord- 
ſhips have agreed to, I cannot ſee, my Lords, 
why it ſhould give any Lord in this houſe ſo great 
a concern; for tho? the practices complained of, 
are ſuch as certainly do affect the honour and dig- 
nity of this houſe, and the independency of Par- 
liament, if there are any good grounds & ſuſpect 
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that ſuch practices were actually made uſe of, your 
Lordſhips may, notwithſtanding your diſmiſſing 
the petition now before you, fall upon many ways 
of inquiring into thoſe practices: I believe, I could 
myſelt, propoſe a very proper method, for your 
Lordſhips to enter upon ſuch an inquiry, if I 
thought there was a neceſſity for any ſuch. The 
conſequence therefore of the practices complained 
of, or the neceſſity that there may be for inquiring 
into thoſe practices, can be no argument againft 
our diſmiſſing the petition now before us; and 
in order to act conſiſtently with the orders and 
reſolutions we have already agreed to, we cannot, 
in my opinion, avoid diſmiſſing it, for which rea- 
ſon I thall agree to the motion the noble Lord has 
has been pleaſed to make? 


When the queſtion was juſt going to be put, the 


Earl of Stratford ſtood up, and ſpoke to this effect, 


VIZ, 


My Lords, the motion now before us, is ſo far 
from being a natural conſequence of the reſolution 
agreed to, that it is directly contrary to the uſual 
method of proceeding in this houſe, and in all the 
courts of juſtice in the world. In the whole courſe 
of this affair, your Lordſhips have hitherto gone 


very much into the methods of Wieſt minſter. ball, 


and therefore I hope you will follow them through- 
out the whole of the affair now before you: In all 
the courts below, the firſt order they make in any 
caſe, is ſeldom or ever abſolute and peremptory : 
If their firſt order is not complied with, they ge- 
nerally make a ſecond, ſometimes a.third, which 
is called a peremptory order; but even with re- 
ſpt@ to the moſt peremptory order, if the party 
wh@ is to comply with it, ſhould make ſome ſort 
of compliance, but by miſtake ſhould not comply 
with it ſo fully as he ought to do, ſurely the court 
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would give him an indulgence, and would affign 
him a new day for rectifying that miſtake, eſpe- 
cially if he ſhould ſhew to the court a plauſible rea- 
ſon why it was not in his power to comply fully 
with their order, 

* This, my Lords, is the method of proceeding 
in all the courts below, and this is the conſtant 


method of proceeding in this houſe. I remember, 
+ when this affair came firſt before us, ſome noble 


Lords were mighty fond of making it a cauſe ; 
and if we look upon it as a cauſe, the motion now 
before us is very far from being a natural conſe- 
quence of the reſolution agreed to: Do not we, 
my Lords, in all appeals, make an order for the 
reſpondent to put in his anſwer againſt ſuch a day ? 
But the order is never abſolute and peremptory 3 
if the reſpondent fails to comply with it, your 
Lordſhips never proceed to hear the cauſe ex parte; 
you always make a new order, for the reſpondent 
to put in his anſwer againſt ſuch another day; which 
in that caſe is called a peremptory day; therefore, 
if your Lordſhips are not ſatisfied with the anſwer 
already given in by the petitioners, I hope the no- 
ble Lord will wave the motion he has made, and 
agree to that I now make you, which is, To ad- 
journ the conſideration of this petition to this day 
ſeven-night, and to order that the petitioners, may, 
againſt that day, pur in a farther anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's laſt order. 


But the former motion being inſiſted on, the queſ- 


tion was put upon it, which on a diviſion was agreed 
to, by 99 to 52, proxies included. 


After which the petition was, by the forms of pro- 


ceeding in that houſe, of courſe rejected. 
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Upon the motion's being agreed to, for diſmiſſing 


the petition, the following proteſt was entercd upon 


the journals of that houſe, viz, 
Diſſentient. 
Somerſet, Tadcoſter, Maynard, 


Proteſt. 1. D Ecauſe, though the Lords petitioners have 


not literally complied with the order, ac- 
coruing to the ſenſe of the houſe, yet they have laid 
before us facts that are of fo criminal a nature in 
themſelves, and ſo dangerous in their conſequence to 
the nation in genera], and to this houſe in particular, 
that we think a due regard to the ſafety of the one, 
and the honour of the other, required the ſtricteſt 
examination. | 


2, For when we conſider the firſt inſtance in the 
anſwer of the Lords petitioners, viz. * That the liſt 
of ſixteen Peers for Scotland had been framed by 
< perſons in high truſt under the crown, long pre- 
© vious to the election itſelf, and that this liſt was 
© ſhewn to Peers as a liſt approved of by the crown, 
and was called the King's liſt : We are filled with 
indignation, to ſee that great name indecently blend- 
ed with the humour of miniſters, and prophaned and 
proſtituted to the worſt purpoſes; purpoſes that muſt 
neceſſarily tend to the ſubverſion of our conſtitution, 
which we know it is his Majeſty's glory and deſire 
to preſerve. Such a criminal attempt to skreen 


or facilitate a miniſterial nomination, by the inter- 


poſition (equally falſe and illegal) of his Majeſty's 
pame, calls, in our opinion, not only for the ſtricteſt 
inquiry, and the ſevereſt puniſhment upon the au- 
thors of the fact, if it be proved, or the aſſerters of 
it, if it be not; but is in our opinion, no way to 
be dropt unexamined and uninquired into; ſuch a 
precedent may, in future times, encourage the m 
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of miniſters to load with his guilt the beſt of Princes; 
the borrowed name of his ſovereign may at once 
become his weapon and his ſhield, and the conſti- 
tution owe its danger, and he his defence, to the 
abuſe of his Prince's name, after a long abuſe of his 
power. 


3. Becauſe the following inſtances, viz. 


* That endeavours were uſed to engage Peers to 
vote for this liſt, by promiſe of penſion and offices, 
civiland military, to themſelves and near relations, 
and by actual promiſe and offers of ſums of 
money. 
© That ſums of money were actually given to or 
for the uſe of ſome Peers, to engage them to con- 
* cur in voting for this liſt, 

© That annual penſions were promiſed to be paid 
to Peers, if they concurred in the voting for this 
© liſt: ſome of them to be on a regular eſtabliſh- 
* ment, and others to be paid without any eſtabliſh- 
ment at all. 

That about the time of this election, numbers 
of penſions, offices (of which ſeveral were nomi- 
nal) and releaſes of debts owing to the crown, were 
granted to Peers who concurred in voting for this 
© lift, and to their near relations,“ ſeem in the high- 
eſt degree to affect the honour and dignity of this 
houſe 3 ſince untainted ſtreams can hardly be expect- 
ed to flow from a corrupted ſource : And if the e- 
lection of ſixteen Peers for Scotland, ſhould ever, by 
the foul arts of corruption, dwindle into a miniſte- 
rial nomination, inſtead of perſons of the firit rank, 
greateſt merit, and moſt conſiderable property, we 
may expect, in future Parliaments, to ſee ſuch only 
returned who, owing their election to the nomina- 
tion of the miniſter, may purchaſe the continuance 
of their precarious ſeats, by a fatal and unani- 
mous ſubmiſſion to his dictates: Such perſons can 
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never be impartial judges of his conduct, ſhould it 


ever be brought in judgment before this great tribu- 
nal. 


4. Becauſe the laſt inſtance mentioned, viz. 


That, on the day of election, a battalion of his 
Majeſty's forces was drawn up in the Abbey-court 
at Edinburgh, and three companies of it were 
marched from Leith (a place at one mile's diſtance) 
to join the reſt of the battalion, and kept under 
arms from nine in the morning till nine at night, 
when the election was ended; contrary to cu- 
ſtom at elections, and without any cauſe or occa- 
ſion, that your petitioners could foreſee, other 
than the over-awing of the election,“ we appre- 
hend to be of the higheſt conſequence both to our 
liberties in general, and the freedom of elections in 
particular; ſince, whatever may have been the pre- 
rence, whatever apprehenſions of diſorders or tu- 
mults may have been alledged in this caſe, may be 
equally alledged on future occaſions ; eſpecially as 
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we have a number of regular forces abundantly ſuf- 


fictent to anſwer ſuch calls : and we apprehend, that 
the employment aſſigned to this battalion, will give 
ou diſtruſt and uneaſineſs to many of his Majeſty's 
ubjects, who will fear what uſe may be made of the 


reſt of that very great number of men now kept up 
in this nation, 


5. Becauſe we conceive, that ſuch a treatment 
given to a petition that contained an information of 
matters of ſo great importance, and ſigned by Peers 
of ſuch rank, honour and veracity, muſt, in fu- 


ture times, diſcourage all informations of the like 
nature, | 


6. Tho? all Lords delared their deſign of examin- 
ing into the bottom of theſe important facts, and 
tho 
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tho? we ſhould acknowledge ourſelves to be perſuad- 
ed that it was their real intention, we very much 
doubt whether the world will judge with the ſame 
candour, and not rather impute this diſmiſſion of the 
petition, to an unwillingneſs in this houſe ro inquire 
into facts that are in their nature ſo injurious to the 


crown, ſo deſtructive of the honour of Parliaments, 


and ſo dangerous to the whole frame of our happy 
conſtitution. 


Scarſdale, Strafford, Litchfield, 
Bruce, Abingdon, Beaufort, 
Bolton, Boyle, Denbigh, 
Warrington, Thanet, Cobham, 
Bedford Berkfhire, Bridgewater, 
Suffolk, Alesford, Angleſey, 

. Shaftesbury, Gower, Bathurſt, 
Cheſterfield, Huntingdon, Hawverſham, 
Craven, Maſham, Nortbamplon, 
Coventry, Grahame, Macclesfield, 
Foley, 


The houſe having been ſilent for ſome little time 
after this diviſion; at laſt, the Earl of Abingdon 
ſtood up, and ſaid in ſubſtance, * That the affair 
they Rad been upon, was a matter of ſuch conſe- 
* quence, that he thought it ought not to be intirely 
* dropt: That in their tormer debate, a noble Lord, 
© who was for diſmiſſing the petition, had told them, 
that tho? the petition ſhould be diſmiſſed, he could 
* put them in a way of inquiring 1nto the illegal 
practices complained of; and therefore he hoped 
that noble Lord would ſtand up, and propoſe 
* ſome method for their entering upon an inquiry 
into that affair,” 


Upon this the Earl of Lay ſtood up, and ſpoke to 
this effect, viz. 


L1z2 My 
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My Lords, I believe the noble Lord has miſ- 
© apprehended what I ſaid in the former debate; for 
I did not ſay, nor could mean to ſay, that I would 
put your Lordſhips into a method of inquirin 


into all the illegal practices complained of, becauſe 


© I never did, nor do yet believe, that there ever 
« were any ſuch practices made uſe of, except as to 
* the regiment, which 1s ſaid to have been kept un- 
der arms during the time of the election; that I 
believe there may be ſome truth in. That, as I 
have ſaid before, I wiſh your Lordſhips would in- 
* quire into; and if you have a mind to enter into 
* any ſuch inquiry, I believe I may be able to con- 
* trive ſome proper method for that purpoſe ; but as 
L have not yet turned much of my thoughts that 
way, I cannot ſay that I am juſt now prepared 
* to offer any thing even upon that head ro your 
* Lordfſhips conſideration, nor do I think it abſo- 
* lutely neceſſary to be done this night.” 


Then the Earl of Abingdon ſtood up again, and 
ſpoke in ſubſtance thus, viz. 

* My Lords, fince the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, 
© has declined to offer any method to your Lord- 
* ſhips conſideration, give me leave to offer ſome- 
* thing, which will naturally bring you into a me- 
* thod of making an inquiry into the affair you have 
* had before you. I have, my Lords, in my hand, 
* a printed paper, a ſort of a pamphlet, at leaft, I 
* bought it at a phamphlet. ſnop, where it was pub- 

licly ſold, and it is intitled, The Proteſts of a great 
number of noble Lords, entered by them at the laſt 
election of Peers for Scotland: Whether or no there 
were any ſuch proteſts, then entered, is what can- 
not pretend to inform your Lordſhips of ; bur if 
there were any ſuch, it is incumbent upon your 
Lordſhips, to inquire into the practices there com- 
* plained of, and if no ſuch proteſts were entered, it 


is an indignity offered to the Peers of Scotland, 


* whole 
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© whoſe names are pretended to be put to them; it 
© js an indignity offered to the ſixteen Peers of Scot- 
land now in this houſe, to publiſh any ſuch for- 
© gery ; therefore the publiſhers ought to be inquired 
into, and ought to be brought under the cenſure 
of this houſe; for which reaſon I deſire, my 
Lords, that this printed paper, or pamphlet may 
be read.” 


The Earl of Scarborough ſaid, * He thought it 
was ſomething very extraordinary, to deſire a pam- 
© phlet to be read at their Lordſhips table: It was 
at all times below the dignity of that houſe, to 
have a pamphler read at their table ; but to deſire 
any ſuch thing when it was ſo late, was ſtill more 


improper,therefore he hoped their Lordſhips would 
adjourn.” 


The Earl of Abingdon ſtood up again, and ſpoke 
thus : 

* My Lords, it is ſo far from being below the 
* dignity of this houſe, to have a pamphlet read at 
« yourtable, that it is not only an uſual practice, but 
it is a right that every Lord bas, and may inſiſt 
© on. It is a common practice, my Lords, when 
any Lord of this houſe thinks, that his own ho- 
© nour, the honour of this houſe, or the honour of 


any Peer of Great-Britain is reflected on, by any 


© pamphlet that has been publiſhed, to make his 
* complaint to the houſe, and he has a right to have 
* what he complains of, read at your table. Upon 
* ſuch occaſions, I know it is uſual, to point out the 
particular paragraphs, or ſentences, in the pam- 
* phlet complained of, and to deſire that they only 
* may be read at the table ; but in the pamphlet I 
* now complain of, every paragraph is worthy of 
* your Lordſhips confideration, and as it is but 
* ſhort, as it will take up but a very few minutes 
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of your Lordſhips time, I deſire the whole may 
be read. 


The Earl of Aylesford ſpoke next in favour of the 


motion; but ſeveral other Lords til] infiſting, that 


Proteſts 


moved to 


be read. 


a pamphlet ought not to be read at that table, the 
Lord Bathurſt ſtood up, and ſpoke thus, viz. 


My Lords, ſince your Lordſhips do not ſeem 

* inclined to have a printed paper read at your table 
© I ſhall offer you one in writing. I can inform 
your Lordſhips, that ſuch proteſts as are men- 
* tioned in that printed paper or phamphlet, which 
© has been diſperſed over the whole kingdom, were 
* auall; entered upon the journal of the laſt elec- 
* tion of Peers for Scotland, and were ſigned by a 
great number of the Peers of that kingdom: Of 
* thoſe proteſts, I have now in my hand an authen- 
tic copy, a copy taken from the regiſter or jour- 
nah of that election, ſigned by the two principal 
* clerks, and witneſſed by two gentlemen, who are 
* now attending in the lobby, and ready to declare 
upon oath, at your Lordſhips bar, that they col- 
© lated it with the journal, and that it is a true copy: 
* The reading of this at your Lordſhips table, I 
* hope you will not think below the dignity of this 
* houſe; andas I think it inconſiſtent with the ho- 
© nour of this houſe to adjourn, notwithſtanding its 
being fo late, without taking ſome ſtep towards 
« inquiting into an affair, which ſo much concerns 
* the preſervation of our conſtitution, and which has 
* made ſo much noiſe over the whole kingdom ? 
* therefore, I hope you will immediately proceed to 
* rake into your conſideration what I now offer, or 
* appoint a ſhort day for that purpoſe. 
Near ten o'clock at night, | 

| Upon 
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Upon this it was moved to adjourn, and the mo- Queſtion. 
tion being inſiſted on, the queſtion was put, which 
was carried in the affirmative, by 73 to 39. 


Whereupon the following proteſt was entered up- 
on the journal, viz. 


Diſſentiert. 

Ecauſe we can by no means think it conſiſtent Proteſt. 

wich the honour of the houſe to adjourn, with- 
out appointing a day (as was propoſed) to conſider 
of a matter, allowed univerſally to be of the higheſt 
importance: And we have reaſon to apprehend, 
that poſterity, upon the peruſal of the journal of this 
day, may be induced to think, that this houſe was 
not inclined to permit the tranſactions of the late 
election in Scotland to be brought under examination, 
in any ſhape whatſoever; the method propoſed be- 
ing, as we conceive, clear of all the objections which 
were made, in relation to the petition. 


Scarſdale, Berkſhire, Cheſterfield, 


Bruce, Aylesford, Huntingdon, 
Bolton, Gower, Craven, 
Warrington, Litchfield, Maſbam, 
Bedford, Beaufort, Northampton, 
Suffolk, Denbigh, Coventry, 


Strafford, Cobham, Grahame, 
Abingdon, Bridgwater, Macclesfield, 
Boyle, Angleſey, Foley, 
Thanet, Bathurſt, Maynard, 
Shaftshury, Haverſbam, 


The End of the TwWãIITITH VoLume. 


